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= JHE baker of today thinks 
CAs) TeO9)| little of the fact that he 
ed Reed can obtain a large variety 
eS )} of pans for his use at al- 
PAsense3 most any time and in many 
different places. Like many other de- 
velopments in the baking industry, the 
manufacture and distribution of pans 
has grown and improved throughout a 
















PANS FOR THE BAKER 


By GEoRGE M. CHAPMAN 


To really appreciate the modern pan 
factory one must know something about 
the methods followed in the tinshop 
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tage, thus causing a waste of material 
which helped to make the cost high. 
Then the many operations involved in 





This Modern Plant of the Edward Katzinger Co. Has an Average Output of 70,000 Pans a Day 


period of years until today we find it an 
important industry. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago the 
baker who wanted pans generally had 
them made to order, and not only had to 
wait until they were ready but paid a 
high price for them, when the wearing 
qualities were taken into consideration. 
Every baker had his own ideas as to the 
proper size and shape, and the variations 
in size were many. The only stock pans 
were light in weight, and were really in- 
tended for household use. Needless to 
say, these pans did not stand the use to 
which they were put in the bakeshop, fre- 
quent complaints being made by bakers. 

The supply house was called on for 
better pans, and each one had pans made 
that were more suitable for the heavy 
work in the bakeshop. Some _ houses 
made the pans in tinshops of their own, 
but a majority of them, not being ex- 
pert in that line, found it more satis- 
factory to have pans made in local tin- 
shops. As some of these shops acquired 
experience the pans began to improve, 
and soon several supply houses would be 
having their pans made at the more suc- 
cessful shops. 

This brought to the attention of the 
maker of the pans that many sizes could 
be eliminated by slight changes in the 
Bize and, gradually, stock sizes were 
established and an effort made to elimi- 
nate many of the odd sizes that had been 
in use. In this way the manufacture of 
baking pans was started, and the supply 
houses were glad to have ‘this trouble- 
some end of their business taken care of 
more efficiently. 
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where much of the work was done by 
hand. In the first place the sizes of the 
sheets of tin which were standard with 
the mills did not always cut to advan- 


making pans were done largely by hand, 
requiring a large amount of labor com- 
paratively. 

A machine would be introduced to do 


one particular thing, but if that one 
operation was needed four times on each 
pan the necessary handling of the pan 
so many times still left the amount of 
labor per pan at a high point. The sheet 
was cut to size with too much waste; the 
corners were cut, but at a slow rate and 
not always accurately; the folds were 
made one at a time; the ends were riv- 
eted together, and one rivet at a time 
by the hammer and anvil method was the 
rule; the wire for the top was bent one 
corner at a time, and it was usually 
necessary to straighten it on a flat sur- 
face to get the four sides in the same 
plane. 

Take all of these operations,—and 
there are more that might be mentioned, 
—with the loss of time they caused and 
the poor quality of work that resulted, 
and compare it with the modern method 
of making pans. A similar comparison 
would be that of an old-time one man 
bakeshop with no machinery and a mod- 
ern, automatic shop where a continuous 
stream of bread of uniformly high qual- 
ity is delivered to the wrapping room. 

To one not familiar with the pan busi- 
ness the present variety of sizes seems 
very large, and so it is, but there are not 
many unnecessary sizes left. The variety 
shows up in the raw material stock of 
the pan manufacturer. Instead of tak- 
ing the standard mill sizes and cutting 
them, with the resulting waste, the pan 
manufacturer of today has special sizes 
of tin sheets made for his own use at 
the mills, and carries them in stock in the 
various weights or gauges. There are 
five gauges of tin plate regularly carried 
in stock in about thirty different sizes. 





The Finished Pans Ready for Delivery to the Baker 
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Machines Which Turn Out Thousands of Pans Every Hour 


Some of these hundred and fifty varie- 
ties are very frequently needed, and the 
stock of any one size may amount to 
several thousand boxes of one hundred 
sheets. Others may run as low as one 
or two hundred boxes, but even that 
means an enormous weight of tin plate. 

In addition to the tin plate all of the 
other material, such as sheets of steel 
and iron of various gauges for use in 
making the familiar bun pans, band iron 
for strapping bread pans, wire for all 
kinds of pans, rivets and other necessary 
items, is held in stock in enormous quan- 
tities so as to enable the factory to 
operate continuously, and at the same 
time have the variety needed at all times. 
This raw material is all classified and 
properly labeled, so that no time is lost 
in delivering the required amount of 
each kind of material to the proper de- 
partment of the factory. 

The storage of raw material requires 
a tremendous amount of floor space, and 
most of it is of the very heaviest type, 
requiring a substantial foundation. 
Some of the piles of metal sheets will 
weigh so much that a single square foot 
of floor space will have as much as fif- 
teen hundred pounds load. This makes 
the basement the safest place for stor- 
age, as few buildings could carry such 
loads elsewhere. 

The material is ordered out of the 
stockroom as it is needed, and goes to 
the proper department for cutting. 
Sheets are fed into automatic machines 
that turn out pieces just the size for a 
given pan at the rate of a hundred and 
twenty pieces per minute. In the hand 
shop a good workman might get to a 
point where he could cut ten pieces a 
minute, but most of them would do less. 
These. pieces are fed into another ma- 
chine,’ that cuts the exact pattern re- 
quired for the pan. The old method 
would have from four to six operations 
ito do the same work. 

These cut pieces, or blanks, as they are 
ealled, are fed into presses that do so 
many things at once that the ordinary 


observer misses many of them. The 
speed and accuracy of these machines 
impress the novice. The blank sheet 
begins to look like a pan, and after one 
additional machine has had its turn at 
pounding in the folded ends the pan is 
ready for the wire. 

The wire has been prepared, and is 
slipped on, and once more the pan dis- 
appears under the finishing machine, 
which does its work as rapidly as the 


rest and so neatly that the hand work 
of the tinsmith is put to shame. The 
stock sheet of tin goes into the cutting 
machine, and is passed along from one 
machine to another so rapidly that it 
seems like one long machine which final- 
ly produces the finished pan. 

Some of the processes attract more 
attention than others, but the important 
fact is that every operation is timed to 
fit with the rest, and every possible sav- 
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ing in handling the pan—and that. means 
labor—is made. Special machines have 
been designed and built to do many kinds 
of work. A fully equipped machine 
shop is operated so that the highly spe- 
cialized work can be done under the 
direction of those who know most about 
it, and also to save on the cost. 

The main object of the factory seems 
to be that eternal saving on the cost. 
Every operation that can be combined 
with another operation in a machine that 
is already doing other work saves some- 
thing. All the savings combine to make 
possible a far better pan at a much 
lower cost. The matter of forming the 
wire for the pans was always a difficult 
task. The wire is straightened by a 
machine which takes it off the coils and 
cuts it to the proper length. These 
pieces are then formed and made read) 
to put on the pan. 

Now, these various machines that cut 
or stamp or fold must be made to fit the 
particular pan that is being made. Ob 
viously, it would be impossible to have a 
whole series of machines for every siz 
This point is taken care of by haviny 
adjustable parts that can be set or by 
having removable parts that can bk 


changed. The arrangement of the ma- 
chines for a given pan takes time, and 
the longer the run on one size the better 
as there will be a larger production for 
a given manufacturing unit, and costs go 
down as production increases. 

Occasionally a baker wishes a special 
pan that is a trifle smaller than one otf 
the regular sizes. He assumes that there 
is less material used and, therefore, the 
pan will cost him less or at least not 
more than the regular stock pan. When 
he receives an invoice. that shows doubk 
the regular price he is very sure he has 
been made the victim of rank profiteer- 
ing, and usually hastens to say so either 
in person to the salesman or by letter 
to the house. 

(Continued on page 1489.) 
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‘Al. Sproul, who does carpenterin’ and general repairin’ an’ 
is pretty slack-jawed when half full of fresh-made licker,” 
the Fish River Roller Mills, ““was 
up to Stone’s Store that he’d be dawg- 
ned ef he could see how me and the 


us down to a reg’lar day an’ then 
see ef we'd still keep on claimin’ 
to be downtrodden an’ picked on. 
n't jaw back none at Al., an’ I’m 


ight glad I didn’t, for the more 











GET A FAIR PRICE 

A large number of bakers, like certain 
foolish millers, seem obsessed by the idea 
that they can overcome the difficulties of 
the present time, or at least improve 
their own situation, by the simple expe- 
dient of selling their product at a price 
approximating. or even below cost. 

They lear so much, and read so much, 
about prices tumbling and the absolute 
necessity, if one expects to survive the 
deluge, of selling cheap that they hasten 
to bring their sacrifice to the altar of 
public clamor, lest competitors should 
arrive first and thus gain the resultant 
business. 

Under the influence of this mania, they 
cast aside all consideration for values, 
abandon business judgment and common 
sense, and become that most pitiful and 
misguided thing, the man who imagines 
that he is getting somewhere by demor- 
alizing his own business and his own 
trade. 

A few years ago those who had its true 
interest most at heart imagined that the 
American baking industry was emerging 
from unintelligent methods and rapidly 
becoming converted to exact and sound 
business policies. The measure of this 
progress could not be disclosed during 
years of prosperity, when there was no 
difficulty in making profits; it awaited 
the test of dull times and acute competi- 
tion. Given this test, the result is dis- 
appointing to the real friends of the 
trade; not that all bakers are victims to 
the sacrifice mania, but that there re- 
main so many who cannot see the stupid- 
ity and the futility of a profitless busi- 
ness. . 

The theory that, by selling products at 
less than a fair value which will yield 
a reasonable margin, any good whatever 
can be accomplished, any permanent or 
genuine adv “tage obtained, or any com- 
petitor discouraged, is wholly false. 
The very first consideration in every 
business is and,must necessarily be that 
after .a transaction. is concluded there 
shall. remain some profit to warrant it. 
This consideration is the vital essence of 
continued industrial existence, and when 
it is-blindly ignored in the foolish frenzy 
for selling at any price, regardless of 


cost, whatever the excuse or pretext may 
be, it indicates serious deterioration, ret- 
rograde activity and the existence of a 
false standard which, if persistently fol- 
lowed, will lead first to loss and ulti- 
mately to disaster. 

If a loss is made on a sale, instead of 
his competitor being damaged, it is the 
seller himself who is harmed, and to this 
extent his ability to meet future compe- 
tition is impaired. Instead of trying to 
secure a profitless trade, the intelligent 
baker who is guided by good business 
principles should be willing to let his 
competitor get it. So many people are 
deluded into the belief that mere volume 
of trade, regardless of its net value, is to 
be desired and sought for, that compara- 
tively few realize the truth which is the 
secret of success: quantity of outturn is 
nothing, and worse than nothing, unless 
it affords a satisfactory net gain. 

Not one additional loaf of bread will 
be added to the consumptive demand by 
selling at a sacrifice. It is true, prob- 
ably, that some immediate stimulation 
to individual trade may be accomplished 
by cutting the price, but this is merely 
a temporary diversion of business, not a 
creative, constructive, progressive in- 
crease. Since such trade is unprofitable, 
it is worthless; the greater its amount, 
the greater the loss. 

It is infinitely better to do less busi- 
ness and profit by it than to increase its 
volume by cutting the price to cost or 
less. No venture has ever been devel- 
oped and built up to a successful and 
satisfactory result on the basis of selling 
at cost. This fact is so obvious that it 
is hardly necessary to state it. 

Bakers now engaged in sacrificing their 
profits, even in doing. business at a loss, 
probably are able to convince themselves, 
by some mental jugglery, that volume of 
trade, if great enough, will surely, in the 
end, bring a margin; or, perhaps, by 
shutting their eyes to the actual cost of 
production, they are fooling themselves 
into believing that they are making a 
profit, even if it be a small one, and that 
if they can only sell enough goods the 
aggregate result will be satisfactory. 

This kind of reasoning is fallacious; 
if the unit of selling price be equal to 


or below cost, the mere volume of trade 
cannot possibly bring adequate compen- 
sation, and the cost of ingredients and 
manufacturing, if squarely and honestly 
faced, affords no opportunity. materially 
to undersell intelligent competitors. 
Those who like to live in a fool’s para- 
dise, until the day of reckoning comes, 
may continue to sacrifice their product 
at prices less than its actual value, but 
the wise baker, who intends, at the end 
of his year of work and anxiety, to have 
something to show for it, will see that 
on every sale he makes a fair and reason- 
able profit, and in order to do this he 
will, if necessary, content himself with a 
lessened amount of business. 

The latter baker is bound to survive 
and, in the end, flourish; he is on the 
right track, which leads to ultimate, even 
if delayed, success. His foolish and 
shortsighted competitor, ambitious to sell 
regardless of cost, may appear for a 
time to prosper, but his apparent suc- 
cess is superficial; in fact, he is retro- 
grading, and in due time his disregard 
of common sense and sound business 
principles will receive its merited and 
unavoidable penalty of impaired re- 
sources and possible disintegration. 


THE BAKERS’ NEW LEADER 

Not more than ten or fifteen years 
ago, the baking industry of the United 
States was collectively one of the weak- 
est of the country’s great producing ac- 
tivities. There were some twenty-five 
thousand bakers, a few of them loosely 
allied in local, sectional or national or- 
ganizations, but most of them quite igno- 
rant of what was going on among their 
trade colleagues. The various bakers’ 
associations were accomplishing relative- 
ly little, in spite of the efforts of some of 
their leaders, and the conditions of the 
industry, with its enormous number of 
small and keenly competing establish- 
ments, seemed to defy anything ap- 
proaching real closeness of organization. 

The years just preceding the war wit- 
nessed many indications of a change in 
this situation, but the demands of the 
war itself gave the entire baking indus- 
try an unprecedented impetus toward 
co-operative effort. This period produced 
a number of leaders, many of whom had 
been little known previously, men who 
had the vision and courage to see that 
the future of the baking industry de- 
pended largely on joint effort intelligent- 
ly directed. Above all else, it was mani- 
festly necessary to raise the general level 
of technical education among the bakers, 
and to put the resources of modern 
chemical, biological and physical science 
at the disposition of the entire trade. 

One*of the men who saw this need 
most clearly, and who was most active 
and clear-headed in translating the idea 
into facts, was Win M. Campbell, of 
Kansas City. Mr. Campbell had shown 
during the first months after America 
entered the World War that he was a 
genuine leader, and it was as chairman of 
the National Bakers’ Service Committee 
that, in May of 1918, he laid before the 
committee of bakers then working with 
the Food Administration a specific plan 
for establishing and financing the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking. This plan, sub- 
stantially as proposed by Mr. Campbell, 
was actually carried out, and was re- 
sponsible for placing the baking industry 
among the very few in which co-opera- 
tive effort had been carried to the point 
of establishing a scientific training school 
for the benefit of its members. 

Mr. Campbell’s trade experience was 
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such as to fit him admirably for leader- 
ship among the bakers. He had built 
up, from small beginnings, a system of 
bakeries extending into five states, the 
controlling company, the Campbell Bak- 
ing Company, having recently been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of ten mil- 
lion dollars. He was, therefore, particu- 
larly well qualified to handle the financial 
management of such a plan as that of 
the American Institute of Baking, and 
the prompt establishment and remark- 
able success of the new school have dem- 
onstrated the efficiency with which Mr. 
Campbell’s work was done. 

The American Bakers’ Association has 
now committed itself to a new pro- 
gramme of collective effort, a plan which, 
if it succeeds, will be of immense im- 
portance to the entire baking industry. 
Much depends on the foresight, sound 
judgment and energy of its officers, and 
it is particularly fortunate that, at such 
a time, a man of Mr. Campbell’s proved 
ability should have been chosen as presi- 
dent of the organization. Undoubtedly 
he would have been glad if this heavy 
burden could have been laid on some 
shoulders other than his own, but the 
bakers present at the Chicago convention 
were very clear in their minds as to who 
should be intrusted with the carrying out 
of the new task, and Mr. Campbell finally 
consented to undertake it. 

To the outgoing administration of the 
association, under Mr. Power’s leader- 
ship, belongs the chief credit for the 
formulation and adoption of the new 
plan of service to the trade. The suc- 
cess of this programme depends, of 
course, primarily on the response made 
by the bakers themselves, but this re- 
sponse will come only as the result of 
the efforts made by the officers of the 
association. The bakers are much to be 
congratulated on having made so wise a 
choice at this critical time, and Mr. 
Campbell himself now has a new and 
extraordinary opportunity for service to 
the industry, of which, to judge by his 
record in recent years, he can be counted 
on to make the most. 


AN AMBITIOUS PROGRAMME 

The American Bakers’ Association, 
which, incidentally, is much to be con- 
gratulated on its change of name, has 
mapped out for itself a programme 
which is likely to have far-reaching and 
very important results, if only it does 
not prove to be more than the organiza- 
tion is able to put into execution. The 
new constitution adopted at the Chicago 
convention last week carries with it a 
plan of service to both the baking trade 
and the public which is far more exten- 
sive than anything hitherto attempted by 
most trade associations, and if the bak- 
ers’ national organization can make a 
success of it, the achievement will long 
serve as a model for imitation in other 
trades. 

Already the bakers have demonstrated, 
in the American Institute of Baking, 
their collective ability to undertake and 
perform a great service to their own in- 
dustry and, indirectly, to the public as 
well. Not only have they established an 
institution for scientific research and 
technical instruction, but they have 
enabled its active management to main- 
tain its standards at an exceedingly high 
point, with the result that it has estab- 
lished itself both as an excellent training 
school and as a source of increased exact 
knowledge. Very few American trade 
organizations have shown the imagina- 
tion and courage requisite for the estab- 
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lishment of such an institution, or the 
persistent cé-operation necessary to 
maintain it. 

The success of the American Institute 
is the best sign for the future of the 
bakers’ new programme. If they could 
carry out the first plan, it is not unrea- 
sonable to believe that they can likewise 
put through the second, even though its 
scope is much wider and the difficulties 
ahead seem materially greater. Every- 
thing now depends on the loyalty of the 
whole baking industry and the efficiency 
of the present officers. There is little 
reason to doubt that the latter are en- 
tirely adequate to the task, and if the 
bakers can display in more normal times 
the same spirit they showed during the 
war years, the success of the new pro- 
gramme is assured. 

In any event, the baking industry is 
to be congratulated on having a national 
association which is not content to per- 
form a merely perfunctory and routine 
service, and which seeks out ways for 
rendering real assistance both to the 
trade it represents and to the public. It 
is very easy for any trade body to lapse 
into monotonous dullness, and to carry 
out stereotyped functions without at- 
tempting to increase its usefulness. Too 
often the officers and directors of such 
an organization, busy with their own af- 
fairs and keen conipetitors in addition, 
are content to lay the whole executive 
burden on the shoulders of the one or 
two salaried employees, who, in the na- 
ture of things, can do little more than 
carry out the routine of their offices. 
Any trade organization which lapses into 
this condition is ripe either for a thor- 
ough housecleaning or complete aban- 
donment. 

The American Bakers’ Association, if 
it has made any serious mistake in its 
most récent action, can be accused only 
of attempting too much all at once; cer- 
tainly it has shown a fine sense of duty 
to the trade and to the public, and a 
clear-headed courage in not hesitating to 
undertake a great task because of the 
obvious difficulties in the way of its exe- 
cution. The plan itself is unquestionably 
admirable, and if the bakers can be 
brought to a clear understanding of its 
advantages to them, their support will 
make its carrying out not only possible 
but highly effective. 

The greatest strength of the new pro- 
gramme lies in its insistence on quality 
as the basis for united effort. The mem- 
bers of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion may do business in most respects 
just as they choose, but if their products 
are to carry the label of the national 
organization, they must be of high qual- 
ity. The inspectors of the association 
will keep a constant watch over the con- 
ditions of manufacture, and any bakery 
which fails to conform to the established 
standards of cleanliness, or which turns 
out bread of an inferior grade, will for- 
feit its right to use the guaranty label, 
and may expect a heavy loss of trade in 
consequence. 

The Northwestern Miller has for years 
maintained that the great problem of the 
bakers is one of quality. They compete 
far less with one another than they do 
with the housewife, and their greatest 
weakness in the past has been the per- 
sistent belief that baker’s bread is not 
and cannot be as palatable and nutritious 
as bread baked at home. If this belief 
were well founded, then all the advan- 
tages of science and commerce would be 
mere illusions... The baker has oppor- 
tunities which are absolutely denied to 
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the housewife, and if he fails to take ad- 
vantage of them for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the best possible quality of bread, 
it is because he has misunderstood the 
real nature of the competition he is 
called upon to meet. 

The new programme of the American 
Bakers’ Association will do much to 
make clear to every baker the necessity 
for keeping his quality standards high, 
and it will likewise help greatly in con- 
vincing the public that baker’s bread at 
its best cannot be excelled. Moreover, if 
it is successful, the campaign will un- 
doubtedly have a marked influence on 
local legislation affecting bakery prod- 
ucts. A trade which displays the willing- 
ness and the capacity to police itself, and 
to maintain its own quality standards at 
a point beyond just criticism, is not in 
much danger of unfair treatment at the 
hands of the public and its representa- 
tives. 

No plan, however admirable in theory, 
is worth much unless it can be carried 
out effectively, and thus the: new pro- 
gramme adopted last week by the bakers 
marks only the first step in a movement 
which, if successful, will be a real con- 
tribution to the history of American in- 
dustry. The next step must be taken by 
the individual bakers. If, in every com- 
munity, they can be brought to under- 
stand the positive benefits of the new 
plan to themselves, if they can see that 
membership in the association and the 
right to use its guaranty label mean a 
far greater measure of commercial suc- 
cess than they have hitherto enjoyed, 
then the value of the programme will 
have been conclusively demonstrated. 

The baker who now hangs back is not 
only hurting himself, but he is contrib- 
uting to block one of the most important 
and beneficial collective movements ever 
undertaken by any American trade. The 
association has marked out the way, with 
an unusual degree of courage and far- 
sightedness; it is now up to the bakers 
themselves to prove that the industry as 
a whole deserves to rank as one of the 
strongest, most public-spirited and most 
progressive in the United States. 





BURNT FINGERS 


About a year ago the baking industry 
was entering upon a period of acute dis- 
comfort. The first sharp drop in wheat 
prices had already taken place, and most 
of the prophets, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent alike, were demonstrating that, with 
the enormous foreign demand, wheat was 
more likely to go up than down. Their 
arguments were backed by plenty of sta- 
tistics, and sounded so reasonable that 
a great many buyers of wheat and wheat 
products were induced to wager large 
sums of money on the outcome. There 
were bakers, in particular, who during 
October and November regarded every 
slight upward turn of the wheat market 
as a signal for buying more flour than 
they needed. As each of these price ad- 
vances turned out to be only temporary, 
and was followed by a much greater 
decline, the losses resulting from specu- 
lative flour purchases of this sort reached 
dimensions where they were more readily 
calculated by multiplication than by 
mere addition. 

Now the crop year is over, and there 
have been far fewer actual failures 
among bakers than might have been ex- 
pected. The great majority had con- 
sistently followed the plan, advised 
month after month by this publication, 
of keeping close to the shore; they 
bought supplies when and as they needed 


them, and since their current sales al- 
ways showed a profit, they were not 
much distressed by the declining value 


‘of their small stocks on hand. Some 


others, hard hit, were tided over by their 
bankers, helped by the mills with which 
they did business, and in other ways 
enabled to meet their obligations. Only 
a few went completely to pieces. 

A year ago The Northwestern Miller 
gave the following piece of advice to the 
bakers, and subsequent experience so 
fully justified it that it is worth repeat- 
ing as likewise applicable to the present 
crop year: 

“The Northwestern Miller has repeat- 
edly warned bakers against mistaking 
their function, and venturing into specu- 
lation instead of sticking closely to the 
manufacture and merchandising of 
bread. The baker who stakes his money 
on the future course of the wheat and 
flour market, with nothing but his own 
judgment and the counsel of equally ill- 
informed friends to guide him, is almost 
certain to come to grief in the long run.” 

Conditions today are very different 
from those of twelve months ago, but 
they have not changed enough to make 
predictions as to the future course of 
prices anything more than guesswork. 
There has been an extraordinary decline 
in all values from the high points 
reached in May and June of .1920, and, 
within the last month or two, an ap- 
parent upward reaction, so that anything 
approaching the disastrous suddenness 
of last fall’s collapse seems improbable. 
The whole country has gone through the 
period of price readjustment with a 
great deal of discomfort, and a repeti- 
tion of the experience appears most un- 
likely. At the same time, the whole world 
is still very slowly recovering its strength 
after the greatest of all wars, and, as 
with any weakened invalid, an unexpect- 
ed and sudden relapse is by no means 
out of the question. There is every 
reason to regard the future with hope, 
but the man who feels sufficiently sure 
of the course of events to stake his 
financial welfare on his present guess is 
reckless to the point of folly. 

Now, as a year ago, the gambling 
baker is a menace alike to himself and to 
those with whom he seeks to trade. The 
past year has shown that, even under the 
most unfavorable circumstances, any 
baker who restrains his desire to specu- 
late can go on doing business without 
courting disaster. If he buys such sup- 
plies as he needs, and makes each sale 
at a reasonable profit, he need do no 
worrying about the possible effect of dis- 
tant events on the domestic market. If 
prices sharply advance, he may make less 
than he would.have done had he bought 
heavily ahead, but his steady margin of 
profits remains; if values go the other 
way, he can afford to watch the decline 
with an untroubled mind. 

There is particular need for sanity 
and good judgment during the autumn 
months, when flour buying is normally 
very heavy, and when mills, with the best 
of intentions, are pushing their sales as 
vigorously as possible. The habit of 
speculative autumn buying was largely 
responsible for last year’s troubles. By 
all means let the baker buy, and buy 
promptly, all the flour he can reasonably 
hope to use within a moderately long 
period; let him take no chances by per- 
mitting his stocks to fall below the safe- 
ty point, but let him, likewise, remember 
what happened a year ago, and refuse 
absolutely to commit himself to pur- 
chases for distant future delivery. 
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SUICIDAL THROAT-CUTTING 


Every so often the bakers in some city 
become tired of the blessings of peace, 
and, for no apparent good reason, rush 
into what is commonly known as a trade 
war. It is a matter of record that such 
trade battles almost never produce the 
desired results. The baker who is to be 
driven from the field almost always real- 
izes that the fight is bound to be of short 
duration, and that all he needs to do is 
to sit tight until his adversary has used 
up all his ammunition. Competition 
among bakers is normally so sharp that 
no one has any great margin of profit 
with which to wage war; he cannot cut 
prices and maintain them materially be- 
low the common level without soon re 
gretting it. 

If a battle among bakers did nothin 
but inconvenience the participants, it 
would be of little account. Unfortu: 
nately, however, the worst sufferers are 
generally the innocent bystanders. Th 
actual combatants are, as a rule, large 
concerns, possessed of sufficient financia! 
resources so that they can afford th 
luxury of an expensive fight; if a pro: 
perous wholesale baker chooses to amus 
himself by fighting a rival instead o 
taking a vacation at the seashore, it can 
be said only that there is no accountin 
for tastes. Any.kind of a feud, however 
always results in casualties among thos: 
who are merely looking on. In this cas: 
the greatest sufferers are the small retai 
bakers, who have no possible interest ii 
the battle, and who cannot under any cir 
cumstances afford to take part in it 
They know perfectly well that prices 
eventually will return to normal, but in: 
the meantime they must choose between 
the equally disastrous alternatives ot 
selling their products at a loss and 
watching their hard-won trade bein, 
temporarily captured by the reckless con 
testants. 

As for the public, there is nothing rea! 
about its apparent benefits from a bat 
tle of bakers. True, bread prices are 
reduced for a time, but the reductions 
do not last, and they must sooner or late: 
be offset by corresponding increases 
When the belligerent baker has had his 
fun, and has ‘come to the conclusion that 
he has thrown away all the money he can 
afford for such luxuries, it becomes nec- 
essary for him to offset his losses by 
advancing the price at which he sells his 
bread. In the long run, therefore, the 
consumer pays the bill for the bread 
war, the net cost being represented by 
the degree of demoralization to which the 
whole bakery trade of the community has 
been subjected. 

Since there is no indication that the 
Disarmament Conference will be able to 
quell the desire of bakers periodically to 
engage in battle, it is suggested that. the 
American Bakers’ Association invest in 
several dozen pairs of well-padded box- 
ing gloves, and undertake to supply a 
suitable referee for heavyweight, middle- 
weight and lightweight bakers’ contests. 
It might, indeed, materially increase its 
revenues by charging admission to these 
bouts. Such a plan would enable all 
fire-eating bakers to work off their sur- 
plus steam without doing any large 
amount of damage, and every such con- 
test would be assured of a large and 
enthusiastic gallery of the smaller bak- 
ers, eager to applaud both the exploits 
of the fighters and the principle which 
would protect the bystanders while giv- 
ing the warlike-minded among the larger 
bakers a chance to do battle to their 
hearts’ content: ~~ : 
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rate on barley will be 1014c per 100 lbs, 
on rye, corn and wheat 10c, and on oats 
The reductions were put into 
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western markets as reported on Sept. 27 
was $19.35 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 
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The following table shows the flour output ain via the lakes to eastern points. ot : + ag 1 (Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, July 1 a 2 The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 28.) 
with comparisons, in barrels: June 1 Dec. 1 NasHvitte.—With prices showing a 


Sept. 25 Sept. 27 
Sept. 24 Sept. 17 see Le A 

Minneapolis ...426,615 439,435 310,695 471, 
St. Paul pee nous 18,790 13,865 13,765 11,630 
Duluth-Superior 12,135 23,690 18,720 31,820 
Milwaukee ..... 12,800 10,565. 11,500 16,000 
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General dullness has been reported 
throughout the week from flour mar- 
Weaker 


Oct. 1 
The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 
Hard Soft 





declining tendency, demand for flour has 

fallen off. Millfeed steady and in fair 

demand. 
Cuicaco.—Good 


in flour trade continues. 


immediate business 
Prices about 


80 530,480 

Totals ...,.. 465,840 487,555 354,680 kets throughout the country. Sprin winter. winter 10c lower since Saturday. Wheat values 

Outside mills*..165,870 ...... 131,460 ...... wheat resulted in a lowerin of flour pring 
: g Sept. 27 ....... $6.10 $5.85 $5.50 down 1@2c today. Feed steady. 

Ag’gate sprg.631,210 ...... 486,140 ...... prices, but the decline was by no means’ Sept. 1 ........ 6.20 5.90 5.55 P _Fl os ont wesk 
St. Louis ...... 34,300 39,300 26,700 41,300 yniform, and buyers were frequently AUS: 1 -------- 6.70 6.00 oS . ase oe ee wee, 
St. Louist ..... 62,400 60,600 42,460 60,100 : - 2 See 6.75 6.20 5.65 in sympathy with downward movement 
Buffalo .....-+- 163,770 164,675 110,850 155,640 able to pick up such flour as they need- June 1°: °. 2112: 7.05 7.00 6.35 of wheat. and limits generally reduced 
Rochester ..... 6.400 9.150 6,800 10,900 ed, at prices materially below the ruling May 1 ........ 6.00 5.90 5.70 bout 25¢ bbl. Millf, 4 il y per 
Chicago .....+- 18,000 23,000 oe.8e0 riage quotations. At present any fluctuation te teenies oe ee a f ou ab 3 ilifeed Gduil, and prices 
Kansas City... 94700 90,200 .trso0. reso; in Wheat, whether up or down, appears Feb. 1......... 6:85 100,20 rene OUYERS: 
pa we 92760 21,150 10,700 18,635 to discourage flour buying, the theory | ED ae Sen eat 7.30 7.35 7.35 Corumsus.—The week is starting off 
Toledo ....+.++ 28,400 27,000 14,800 44,500 apparently being that if wheat goes up, Dee. 1 rr 1.00 6.15 1.30 with slow flour business. Buyers firmly 
Seneeee asses? by th ores 06.08 re75 it’ will shortly come down again (which Oct 1 ...°'"""" 10:30 1008 1888 convinced prices will work somewhat low- 
ndia eee , A ’ , * : * ° ° . $ 
Nashville®* ....144,880 111,955 111,505 179,260 so far has been quite true), while if it The following table shows the percent- ~ and will nee rs for 

e uture requirements @ presen values. 


Portland, Oreg. 25,340 25,290 16,275 19,010 
Seattle ......-- 23,680 26,900 14,615 39,170 
Tacoma ...--+.-. 41,585 48,235 21,785 47,120 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 


s down, it is expected to go still fur- 
ther. With pressing needs in general 
well taken care of by purchases made 
a few weeks ago, most buyers are in no 
hurry to stake their money on the fu- 
ture of an utterly problematical. wheat 
market. 


age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 








Feed quiet. 

New Yorx.—Flour quiet. Prices of 
spring patents somewhat demoralized by 
the anxiety of some mills to force sales. 
Market range is $8@8.80, but these mills 
cut to $7.50 without producing much 


figures represent the relation of actual week- Sard Soft 
ly output of flour, as repested to The Berth The export demand continues in mod- Spring . winter winter business. Others’ prices are practically 
weatere, Seen, SO. Rees Gee nee : erate volume or better, with soft winter Sept. 18-24 ...... 70 88 61 unchanged. 
time schedule, operating six days per week: Sept..11-17 ...... 14 85 55 
Sept. 25 Sept. 27 straights reported as salable, on account = gene 4-10 21121! 56 33 54 Boston.—Mill agents report generally 
Sept. 24Sept.17 1920 1919 of their relatively low price, to foreign August average... 58 94 66 quiet demand for flour, with some pres- 
Minneapolis ...++- -  - +4 <9 Duyers who, as a rule, want hard winter July average .... 47 ¥ 49 sure to sell, and lower range of prices 
, PAGE: caccvseues * a “o> 4 4 _ 
Duluth-Superior .. 33 64 51 86 OF Spring first clears. An average quO- way quebane ener 49 4 quoted. Trade is holding off, expecting 
Outside mills* .... 58 55 46 66 a on soft —— straights, a Agee average ... 44 51 33 still lower prices, and few sales reported, 
od = <e > ing both eastern and western markets, arch average... 45 52 37 Wheat feeds dull and lower, with others 
A pring.. 70 70 53 80 : Feb 45 . ’ 
Milwaukee . APOE yi 53 44 48 67 is around $6.25 bbl, and some of the Sauwenay everene. 44 BO 4 fairly steady. Corn meal lower. Oat- 
St. lacie ves gahens es 78 ss es eastern + mamas mills are quoting them December av’ge.. 48 50 29 meal unchanged. 
St. Louist........- i i ov "ge.. 60 55 
REE os civepatss 98 98 66 93 * well ate Hh <n ae - about Geteber pnd i 55 61 rr Sr. Lovuis—Flour market generally 
Rochester ......++ 34 49 31 59 fi Bape ed a e ge price tor spring dull and easy. Export demand ‘very 
Tansee Cig ae . 4 i ae . h light and no new business developing, 
Kansas Cityt ..... 88 85 60 86 The most disconcerting feature of the ARGENTINE WHEAT CROP. with the possible exception of a sale of 
Omaha ......-++++ 84 88 44 77 market is the continued weakness of clears to a New York firm. Demand for 
Toledo nasedvekees se + 3 millfeed. Week after week a revival has Anxiety Aroused by Recent Threat of a high soft patents quite active, largely 
caddie... i. oe 48 39 gq been looked for, but in the West $12 Drouth Now at an End as Result from southern buyers.- Millfeed steady, 
Nashville** ....... 64 58 53 so bran continues to be an established fact. of Rainfall South and Southeast still being principal 
Portland, Oregon.. 53 52 33 44 Not since 1906 has feed sold at dnything B ieee . buyers 
Seattle ......+++++ 46 +4 28 74 like so low a price, and in 1906 wheat vENos Arres, Arcentina, Sept. 27.— : : 
TACOMA 202.0000 738 8 38 ee on low On She eal pat fl (Special Cable)—Anxiety concerning the Kansas Crry.—No material change in 
; ies pr as cle patent flour was Rectinnnenl ae P te sine bs . . 
iene ok 59 67 48 78 sold freely for $4 per bbl. Now wheat orthcoming wheat crop is now entirely the milling situation in the Southwest 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo, 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FREIGHT RATE REDUCTIONS 





and flour are both double what they 
were in 1906, and yet feed has fallen 
even below the 1906 minimum. This, of 
course, is holding flour prices up, and 
undoubtedly has something to do with 
the conviction among flour buyers that 
prices are likely to decline. 

At the close on Monday, Sept. 26, an 
average quotation for No. 2 grades of 
cash wheat at western terminals was 
about $1.35, with December averaging 
about $1.26. : 





at an end, as the result of rainfall and 
generally favorable weather conditions 
in the past 10 days. Markets are dull, 
with little or no demand. 


Witrrep J. Lams. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 62 ‘‘outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 69,615 bbls, from 
Jan, 1, 1921, to Sept..17, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 




















this week. Domestic trade inactive, but 
interest is starting and probably will 
develop as the wheat market recedes 
from its unwarranted high position. 
Flour prices slightly reduced. Export 
situation remains quiet. Bran very weak. 
Shorts still in keen demand, and hardly 
obtainable. 


Ba.timore.—Flour generally easier and 
inactive, with hard winters holding bet- 
ter than springs or soft winters. De- 
mand apparently confined to a little 





Domestic Charges on Grain and Grain Prod- Seitiont cuit 
ucts from Minneapolis to the Atlantic The course of prices for top patents To21 1920 “1921, 1920+~=«ear-by winter straight at quotations for 
Seaboard Lowered Nov. 1 is indicated in the following table, show- Minneapolis ...10,030 10,158 622 569 export. Most of the trade thoroughl 
; 5 id St. Paul 353 235 “ di inted h 
Effective Nov. 1, and expiring Dec. 31, | "8 tigre. Ik megane at four nei two  Duluth-Superior 501 559 eer ~~ = a) —_ KOs a 
1921, there will be a reduction in domes- — markets, two western and two outside mills .. 6,724 5,434 24 13 =. e oo “a b a od handacd aide 
tic rates on grain and grain products | ©#Stern: ——— ene 60 mer VERE © r 
f Mi Lan Ri ho waves Hard Soft Totals ...... 17,608 16,386 646 582 dlings, otherwise unchanged and neg- 
rom Minneapolis to Atlantic seaboar Spring winter winter lected th “ware 
points, trunk line territory, and points in Sept. 27 $8.75 $7.50 $6.95 Weshiiy Gunde Mapeite ecte roughout. 
the New England states. The rates to io i : 9:40 as 7:00 Exports of grain for the week ended Sept. , lis-Duluth-Winni tate 
New York on wheat and flour will be | jyjy 1 (1): :: 9.15 7:90 735 24, a8 reported by the Bureau of Markets, Minneapolis-Duluth- peg Receip 
48c per 100 lbs, and on coarse grain and | June 1 ........ 10.05 9.05 Se ee ae ee Lod a ues to aoe —— 
e e m an grades, in re: 
Pcp esc ee (ee £30 bushels (000’s omitted): —Mple— —Duluth-, Winnipeg 
Lake and rail tariff will be effective on | March 1 ....... 9.60 9.35 9.55 Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 1921 1920 1921 1920 1921 1920 
the above date, naming rate on grain} Feb. 1......... 9.56 9.20 9.75 Atlantic ++2 LORS 165 .-. 292 186 Sept. a1 née os LH ose ove 1.268 v3 
Dee ate x Sete shy 8 10.15 9.80 a Seer 2,01 2 oS 65> sae. 
products to New York of 39c; rail, lake | 38". ? 
RS Bisa ones 8.80 8.65 9.20 Pacific ..... ee 1,739 Sept. 23... 361 504 297 170 608 1,004 
and canal, 36c. SE Wb cctucnegs 11.45 11.00 10.85 —— —- Sept. 24... 216 348 206 280 939 872 
The Soo road has announced reduc-} Oct. 1 ......... 12.10 11.80 11.55 Totals ....4,379 193 ‘12 2,031 186 Sept. 26... 626 624 168 270 787 861 
: : . : . > 
ions in grain rates from Minneapolis to An approximate average quotation for Totsle Saly — oe 3 143 «(290 «= Sept. 37... 354 556 279 365 S68 150 


ladstone, Mich., for lake shipment. Th 





bran of all types in both eastern and 


Sept 24..79,683 6,266 335 10,773 2,314 


Totals ..2,096 2,794 1,638 1,630 5,282 4,386 











SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 27. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 








FLOUR— Chicago . Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring Brat PAteMt 2. .ccccsescsscscccscvcee $8.00@ 8.50 $8.25@ ee Pe $7.80@ 8.20 $8.00@ 8.80 $8.50@ 8.75 $8.85@ 9.25 $9.25@ 9.75 $8.25@ 8.60 $8.60@ 9.00 
Spring standard patent ...........eeeeeeece 7.50@ 8.00 8.05@ 8.60 cose BPewscs 7.55@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.25 8.25@ 8.50 8.25@ 9.25 7.90@ 8.25 0 ccc Mo cece 
Spring first clear .............. Ls bielewatooees 5.50@ 6.00 5.40@ 5.60 00 «Qc cces 5.50@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.75 err, Peer 6.40@ 6.85 ere) Serer 0 one o Qe cons 6000 eM s e608 
Hard winter short patent 7.00@ 7.50 a ite 7.10@ 7.45 7.10@ 7.50 eee ere 7.65@ 7.90 7.50@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.25 7.65@ 7.95 7.25@ 7.80 
Hard winter straight ...... 6.70@ 7.20 oo @.0. 6.45@ 6.70 5.85 @. 6.15 6.75@ 7.50 7.15@ 7.40 7.00@ 7.50 o ccc e @incee 7.00@ 7.45 erry SeTrn 
HEOPG WIMCOE BEBE GIOME 2... oc ccc ccccasceces 5.50@ 5.90 see Qves 5.00@ 6.00 4.75@ 5.15 6.00@ 6.25 o SCE S Ci0:0 vere, Fer ~ Prern oo eG ccoss Terr Lere 
Soft winter short patent 6.50@ 6.80 » VOR cas oe @ 6.80@ 7.15 osue eens 6.50@ 6.75 re Oe 7.25@ 8.00 TT | 7.85@ 8.35 
Soft winter straight .............. Dav pees ss 6.30@ 6.60 ooo Jew st 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.60 *5.50@ 5.75 *5.80@ 6.60 6.65@ 7.25 5.90@ 6.50 6.40@ 6.75 
BOGE WEEE TNS BGO. oie cow ee vec sccececvcic 4.90@ 5.10 —_— ~ oe 4.50@ 5.00 <eoeateenye ee Oe 5.75@ 6.50 we, Peer 5.50@ 6.00 
Be Se ME LE Sd 646 on b0.beaceeedecesiv eons 5.90@ 6.50 6.75@ 6.85 ceieeéak-* | <ithee @.. 6.50@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.75 oue@.. 6.75@ 7.25 @ --@. 
SEO GR GS 666 ck Rb eK cece eevcduace 5.65@ 6.10 4.20@ 4.30 oe @.. was « ee, Pere 5.50@ 6.00 ee jose aad anes @ onsen 

FEED— 

UGS ED eh 66s 0 eee ees FES Fu ON esesene 15.00@16.00 13.00@14.00 a: Pere aoc ed MS dese is@.. 21.00@21.50 22.00@23.00 22.75@23.25 @ 21.25 
Hard winter bran ,.... bee «ess 15.50@16.50 ee ae 10.50@11.00 14.50@15.00 .-@.. er ee ere Pere +e + @22.75 @ voces TT, fre 
GES SOON. OW, o6.505c4.50ccecescocceta -.+ 15.50@16.00 000 6 OP wsc's se 15.00@15.25 --@... 23.00@24.00  23.00@ 24.00 - -@23.00 @... 16.00 @17.50 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ + 17.00@18.50- .....@14.00 15.00@16.00 eer, Ser eer ae 22.00 @ 22.50 22.00@ 23.00 24.50 @ 26.00 @21.75 22.00@23.50 
Flour middlings (gray shorts)............ ++, 28.50@25.50 22.50@23.00 18.00@19.00 21.00@22.00 » conse gicn 30.00@31.00 28.00@30.00 29.00@30.00  .....@28.50 er Pei 
We GOR. vssek oct U5 pah 0 0:6 6% Oie2 cab oe 6 +++ 32.00@33.00 30.00 @31.00 chee rages | ames’ Bs ves --@.. ««+++@41,00. 39.00@ 40.00 + ees + @37.00 o eee + @38.50 cccee Docece 
Family patent Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
Seattle ........ -$....@7.55 (49's) $5.40@6.00 (49's) $5.50@5.90 (49's) $7.60 @8.00 $9.00 @9.15 $7.60@9.00 
San Francisco... ....@8.50 -@x,. ; es  @6.25 wee + @8.40 «+ @9,10, 


“*Includes near-by straights. tNashville prices basis f.0.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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CROP NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Wheat Sowing Approximately Half Finished 
in Northwestern Kansas—Dry Weather 
Hinders Texas Planting 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 24.—The 
weekly Kansas crop bulletin says: 
“Wheat sowing is approximately half 
finished in the northwestern counties, 
and 5 to 20 per cent done in the central 

rtion of the state, but not yet started 
n most of the eastern counties, where 
wet fields as well as apprehension of 
Hessian flies are delaying it. Rains of 
the last two weeks have made a great 
improvement in the seed bed for wheat, 
as they have softened the ground, re- 
duced many cloddy fields, and added a 
valuable store of moisture for starting 
the crop.” 

Oxtanoma City, Oxta., Sept. 24.—Dry 
weather soe in a large part of the 

ain belt of western Texas, causing a 

elay in wheat planting, although con- 
siderable soil breaking was accomplished 
before the soil became hard. A larger 
area than last year has been plowed in 
Hardeman County, which is near the 
eastern part of western Texas. That 
section had a two-inch rain lately, and 
planting is under way. Wheat yield in 
the vielnity of Clovis, N. M., was dis- 
appointing, due principally to the preva- 
lence of weeds, but reports from Clovis 
say that farmers there will again increase 
their wheat acreage. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 24.—According to 
a report issued this week by the federal 
state crop reporting service, Missouri 
will stand fourth among the great corn 
producing states of the country, the 1921 
crop for the state being estimated at 
206,372,000 bus. Tlilnois, Minnesota, 
Missouri and South Dakota now indicate 
an increased yield over last year. Favor- 
able weather conditions have enabled 
Illinois farmers to make unusual prog- 
ress in plowing for winter wheat and rye. 
Corn in this section is ripening fast, and 
much has already been cut. The crop is 
beyond frost danger in nearly all sec- 
tions. Practically the same thing applies 
to Missouri fields. Plowing and prepar- 
ing of ground for wheat seeding made 
good progress during the week. The soil 
- is a little too wet in some sections, but 
generally it is in good condition. Sowing 
will become general in Missouri next 
week, 

Totepo, Onto, Sept. 24.—Weather this 
week has been favorable. Farmers are 
very busy cutting corn, filling silos, plow- 
ing and seeding, and this may account 
partially for the falling off in the move- 
ment of wheat. Seeding of wheat has 
been delayed so that it might be safe 
from danger due to Hessian fly. Prob- 
ably an average acreage will be put in. 
County Farm Agent Donnan and State 
Entomologist T. H. Park announce that 
it is now safe for farmers in this section 
to sow wheat and escape the danger of 
Hessian fly. 

Inpranapouts, Inp., Sept. 24.—Most of 
the ground in Indiana to be sowed to 
wheat this fall is ready for that opera- 
tion. Not much seeding has been done 
yet, farmers waiting for dates that are 
regarded as free from the ravages of 
the Hessian fly in their sections. The 
work will get under way generally, how- 
ever, within the next 10 days. The 1921 
corn crop is mature in practically all 
parts of the state. A little of. the new 
crop is being fed by farmers to live 
stock. Most of the reports indicate that 
the yield will be good. Temperatures 
mild this week, with moderate rainfall. 

PirrssurcH, Pa., Sept. 24.—State agri- 
cultural authorities have issued warning 
to the farmers of Pennsylvania to sow 
wheat late and avoid the destructive Hes- 
sian fly, which is blamed by the Bureau 
of Plant Industry for the loss of mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of grain in Penn- 
sylvania every year. The earliest date 
for the state outside of the southwestern 
wheat belt section is Sept. 24. For the 
large wheat counties like Lancaster, 
York, Franklin, Berks, Adams, Chester, 
Cumberland and others, no wheat should 
be planted before Sept. 28. 


Rocnestrr, N. Y., Sept. 24.—Farmers 
who are following the recommendations 
of the Monroe County Farm Bureau are 
sowing wheat this week. The bureau be- 
lives that from now on there will be 
comparatively little damage from Hes- 
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sian fly. However, there is lack of mois- 
ture to bring wheat up. 


Saw Francisco, Cax., Sept. 24.—The 


United States Department of Agricul- 
ture reports that for August, 1921, the 
indicated yield for California of the 
three principal grain crops of wheat, 
corn and oats was 4,926,000,000 bus, com- 
ared with 5,545,000,000 at the same date 
ast year, and 5,024,000,000 in 1919. The 
Weather Bureau reports that the week 
just passed was marked by low tempera- 
tures in all sections of the state. Green 
beans are in fine condition, but those 
for drying need more hot weather. 
Water has been drained from many rice 
fields, and the harvesting of the crop is 
going on in places. It is reported every- 
where in fine condition, but warmer 
weather is needed for ripening. 

Seatriz, Wasu., Sept. 24.—General 
rains this week have put the ground in 
good condition for fall plowing, and 
farmers are at work in many localities. 
Winter wheat sowing is also in progress. 

Great Farts, Mont. Sept. 24.— 
Threshing of grain in the western end 
of the Judith basin is going forward 
rapidly, and since the snowstorm of Sept. 
9 the weather has been very favorable 
for this work. The southern and eastern 
portions of Cascade County still have 
much grain in the. shock, and there are 
a few isolated cases of fields that were 
not cut before the snow and which are 
just now being harvested. They proved 
to be but little damaged, however. Quite 
an acreage of oats was caught by the 


‘snow, and some of the greener of the 


crop was so badly tangled and matted 
when it was mashed down by the snow 
that much of it cannot be cut at all and 
will be of but little value as pasture. 
Some of the farmers are cutting portions 
of their oat crop by mowing it for hay. 
The loss from the storm will be quite 
heavy for the oat crop, but only nominal 
for the wheat crop. 

PortLann, Orecon, Sept. 24.—Only a 
small acreage of spring grain remains to 
be harvested in Oregon. Threshing made 
rapid progress early in the week, but 
was stopped later by rains. Little seed- 
ing has been done so far, but the soil is 
now in good condition for fall plowing. 

Ocpven, Utan, Sept. 24.—Although 
there have been some. slight frosts 
throughout Utah, weather observers re- 
port there was no damage to the alfalfa 
seed crop now being harvested in south- 
ern and eastern Utah. The crop is the 
heaviest in Utah’s history. 





MONTREAL PORT CONGESTION 


Difficulty Entirely Confined to Grain Trade— 
No Shipments of Flour or General 
Merchandise Tied Up 


Montreal, Que., Sept. 24.—There is a 
good deal of misunderstanding with re- 
gard to the state of congestion at the 
port of Montreal. The trouble has been 
entirely in the grain trade. At no time 
have shipments of flour or general mer- 
chandise been held up. The flour sheds 
are clear now, and have been kept so. 
The congestion in the grain elevators was 
caused by an unexpectedly heavy move- 
ment of United States and Canadian 
bulk grain. The harbor commissioners 
have been doing everything possible to 
meet the demands. of the grain trade, 
and are rapidly getting the harbor clear 
of grain boats. It is quite unlikely that 
there will be any further trouble of this 
kind. Unfortunately, shippers and steam- 
ship owners have made, in the meantime, 
some heavy losses as a result of the 
tie-up. 

Exports of grain from the port of 
Montreal from May 1 to Sept. 1, 1921, 
show an increase of 38,634,502 bus over 
the same period in 1920. Exports of 
flour for the same months were 343,080 
sacks over the previous year. 

Quite a proportion of the grain ship- 
ments that were delayed as a result of 
recent congestion in the port elevators of 
Montreal has been diverted to Quebec, 
where there is good elevator accommoda- 
tion for loading vessels. Quebec is able 
to handle about 5,000,000 bus per month. 
About 60 per cent of the grain lately 
handled at Montreal was from the Unit- 
ed States. This percentage will be re- 
duced now, as Canadian grain is to have 
first call on the handling facilities. 

The fact that Montreal was unable 





promptly to clear its recent rush of grain 
as had a serious result at Georgian Bay 
ports, where the grain is backing up at 
an alarming rate. Many vessels from 
the upper lakes have been held up in the 
discharge of their cargoes by the inabil- 
ity of elevators to get rid of the grain as 
fast as it arrived. Some days ago there 
were over 2,000 cars of grain under 
blockade between the Bay ports and 
Montreal. 
. * 

DututnH, Mrinn., Sept. 26.—There 
seems to be a slight improvement in 
unloading and storage facilities at ports 
in Georgian Bay, Canada, according to 
advice of vesselmen, and limited charters 
can be made for grain to go there under 
permit guaranty of unloadment. Con- 
ditions may tighten up again at any time. 
Several large cargoes were sent that way 
last week, and some to ports in this 
country outside of Buffalo. The latter 
city, however, is getting most of the 
movement out of here. The water rate 
on wheat firmed 4c to 214c to Buffalo 
and the Bay for a short spell last week, 
but finally worked back to 2c, the pres- 
ent basis, on slow chartering and plenty 
of vessel space to contract. 

F, G. Cartson. 


No Chartering at Chicago * 
Cuicaco, Itt., Sept. 24.—On account 
of the difficulty in securing permits to 
move American grain from Georgian Bay 
ports to Montreal for export, chartering 
of lake vessels to bay ports is at a stand- 


still. 
V.P. WitiiaMs. 


Shipments from Buffalo Increase 

Burra, N. Y., Sept. 24.—Shipments 
to Montreal of grain from Buffalo ele- 
vators by lake were 309,000 bus wheat 
and 225,000 bus corn, showing an in- 
crease of about 100,000 bus over last 
week. 

E. BanGassEr, 





CO-OPERATIVE BAKERY BANKRUPT 

Rocuestern, N. Y., Sept. 24—The 
Rochester Co-operative Society, Inc., a 
baking concern which specialized in the 
Jewish trade, is bankrupt. Assets, $3,- 
508; liabilities, $8,366. The society was 
formed in 1919. There were about 400 
stockholders in the beginning. The price 
of bread was cut, and the plan became 
very popular. The number of stockhold- 
ers was greatly increased. Business grew 
until the company was forced to enlarge 
its facilities. A new site was obtained, 
and additional ovens were placed. The 
business, practically all in bread, amount- 
ed to $2,000 a week. When the prospec- 
tive flour shortage developed in the win- 
ter of 1920-21, the concern bought quite 
heavily at around $15 bbl. The shortage 
never developed, and the society found 
itself with a large amount of expensive 


flour on hand. 
T. W. Kwapp. 





~~ 
OLD MILL BURNED 

The Taylor (Wis.) Grist Mill, a land- 
mark of northwestern Wisconsin, was to- 
tally destroyed by fire of unknown origin 
last week. It was erected in 1878. Since 
1911 it has been owned and operated by 
Edwin J. Chenoweth. The loss is esti- 
mated at $20,000, with insurance of about 
50 per cent. Mr. Chenoweth has not 
decided regarding reconstruction. 

L. E. Meyer. 





CORN MILLERS’ DIFFERENTIALS 
Schedule of package differentials issued 
by the American Corn Millers’ Federation, 
effective Sept. 26, 1921: 


COTTON—BEST GRADE 


BOO Te Boaele cccccccccscccesccces 2 
98 lbs 5c under basis ........... 2 
96 lbs 10c under basis ........... 2 
60 Ibs Ge over bDasia .......005.. 4 
48 lbs 5c under basis .......... 4 
25 Ibs 20c over basis ............. & 
24 lbs 10c over basis ............ 8 
20 lbs 30c over basis ............. 10 to bbl 
12 lbs 30c over basis ..........+.+. 16 
10 Ibs 55c over basis ............. 20 
9 Ibs 30c over basis .........000.% 20 
5 Ibs $1.10 over basis ........... 40 


PAPER—BEST GRADE 


50 Ibs 10c under basis ............ 4 

48 lbs 20c under basis ............ 4 

25 lbs same as basis ........0++00. 8 

24 Ibs 10c under basis ............ 8 to bbl 

20 Ibs 6c over basis ............. 10 to bbl 

12 Ibs 6e over basis .........+... 16 to bbl 

10 Ibs 25c over basis .......-+..54. 20 to bbl 
5 Ibs 60c over basis ..........55. 40 to bbl 
190 lbs, wood, 40c over basis; 196 Ibs, 

wood, 50c over basis; burlapping, 1 to bbl, 

15c per bbl; burlapping, 2 to bbl, 20¢ per bbl. 


to bbl 


to bbl 
to bbl 
to bbl 


“advances to 
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TARIFF BILL SITUATION 


Farmers Want Emergeny Bill Extended 
Until Permanent Tariff Legislation Is 
Finally Enacted by Congress 


Owing to the evident impossibility of 
putting the permanent tariff bill through 
Congress for a considerable time to 
come, the agricultural group in Congress 
is reported to be taking steps toward the 
continuation of the life of the present 
emergency tariff law, which expires in 
October. This measure was enacted 
simply for a six months’ period, as last 
spring it was assumed that the perma- 
nent tariff act would be ready by the 
end of the summer. News dispatches 
from Washington indicate that there wi! 
be no serious opposition to the plan to 
continue the emergency law in force un- 
til permanent tariff legislation has been 
enacted. 








LOAN TO EQUITY EXCHANGE 


War Finance Corporation Agrees to Advance 
$15,000,000 for Marketing of Grain in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 24.—The 
War Finance Corporation has agreed to 
advance $15,000,000 to the Equity Co- 
operative Exchange, operating in Miv- 
nesota, North and South Dakota, to as- 
sist in the marketing of its grain. 

The association is a co-operative cor- 
poration, with gross assets of approx'- 
mately $4,000,000, which markets, on 
co-operative basis, grain produced by i's 
members. 

“The loan will be secured by regis 
tered terminal warehouse receipts re; 
resenting the grain to be marketed, an! 
will be in an amount up to 60 per cen 
of the value of the grain,” the Finan 
Corporation stated. “The exchange wi 
agree to maintain this margin until t/ 
loan is repaid. 

“The funds advanced by the War 
Finance Corporation to the exchange wi 
be used by it in making correspondin 
its members. After th 
grain is marketed by the exchange, t! 
proceeds will be devoted, first, towar:: 
repayment of the War Finance Corpora 
tion’s loan, the balance being prorate:' 
among the farmer members of the ex 
change in proportion to the amount o: 
grain supplied by them. 

“The money will be advanced fron 
time to time as the grain reaches ter 
minal warehouses, and all advances wil 
mature not later than 90 days from tl. 
date of the advance, and will be dis 
counted at the rate of 61% per cent per 
annum. 

“The funds will be made available t: 
the exchange as soon as certain formal 
documents have been executed and ap- 
proved.” 





JoHn Marrinan. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT ACREAGE 


Cabled reports to the Department of 
Commerce indicate that the wheat acre- 
age of Australia for the crop, which will 
be harvested from December to Febru- 
ary, is estimated at 9,055,000 acres, or 
about the same as that for last season. 
from which the total yield approximated 
146,000,000 bus, at an average of about 
16 bus to the acre. 

The yield per acre last year was b) 
far the highest recorded in the last 1) 
years, and compared with yields per acre 
of 9.47 bus for the 1918-19 crop and ot 
7.17 for the 1919-20 crop. 

During the five weeks ending Sept. 6. 
exportations of wheat amounted to about 
3,000,000 bus, bringing the total wheat 
shipments from Jan. 1 to that date to 
75,000,000 bus, or about half the year’: 
crop. It is expected that the amount 
still to be exported will probably not 
exceed 20,000,000 bus. While the price 
of wheat for local consumption remains 
fixed at 9s per bu, export prices fluctuate 
with world prices. 





The Vienna Model bakery, 1040 West 
Vernon Park Place, Chicago, was robbed 
on Sept. 25 of $500. A. N. Sommer, 
manager, was making out his payroll in 
the bakery office when two men entered, 


‘took the money and fled in an automo- 


bile. Mr. Sommer told the police that 
the men were probably former employees 
of the bakery. 
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OCEAN RATES UNCHANGED 





Conference of Shipping Board Officials with 
Steamship Interests Results in No 
Grain Tariff Revision 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 24.—A confer- 
ence of steamship interests with mem- 
bers of the United States Shipping 
Board was held here this week to con- 
sider revision of transatlantic grain 
rates, but it was decided to make no 


change at present. 
W. QuacKENBUSH. 





NOT MUCH FLOUR FROM CANADA 

Toronto, Onr., Sept. 24.—Notwith- 
standing numerous reports of shipments 
of Canadian flour into the United States 
for domestic consumption, it is not be- 
lieved in Canada that the total volume 
of this business is at all large. Some in 
the trade do not believe that such busi- 
ness can be carried on without risks in 
connection with exchange and valuations 
for duty that no wise miller would care 


to assume. 
A. H. Battey. 





SOUTHWEST PROTESTS RATE CUT 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 24.—On pro- 
test of the Southwestern Millers’ League, 
relative to a reduction in rates from the 
Northwest, namely, Minneapolis to New 
York, of 48c on wheat and flour, and 40c 
on coarse grain, to go into effect on short 
notice, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion refused to grant short time filing, 
so that the tariffs will be filed on 30 
days’ notice with the Commission. This 
gives the Southwest an opportunity to 
prepare statements requesting suspension 
of the tariffs and a hearing on the mat- 
ter. 
R. E. Sreruine. 





FARMERS URGED TO HOLD WHEAT 
Cuicaco, I1t., Sept. 24.—The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation sent out 
advices to the farmers this week, urging 
them to hold their wheat, and quoting 
Secretary Hoover as saying that wheat 
was being overmarketed, and prices were 
thus being unduly depressed. 
V. P. WiriraMs. 





RETAIL FOOD PRICES 


The retail food index issued by the 
United States Department of Labor 
through the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
shows that there was an increase of 4.3 
per cent in the retail cost of food to the 
average family in August, compared with 
July. 

During the month from July 15 to 
Aug. 15, 1921, 27 of the 48 articles on 
which monthly prices are secured in- 
creased in price as follows: potatoes, 24 
per cent; strictly fresh eggs, 13; pork 
chops, cheese and cabbage, 11; butter, 10; 
lard, 8; sugar, 6; canned tomatoes, 5; 
ham and oranges, 4; nut margarine, 3; 
plate beef, fresh milk, oleomargarine, 
and corn meal, 2; bacon, rolled oats, rice, 
canned corn, canned peas, and prunes, 1. 
The price of chuck roast, hens, crisco, 
cream of wheat and macaroni increased 
less than ¥, of 1 per cent. 

Ten articles decreased in price during 
the month, as follows: bananas, 5 per 
cent; leg of lamb, 3; canned salmon, 
flour, onions, and raisins, 2; sirloin steak, 
round steak, and rib roast, 1. The price 
of tea decreased less than 1% of 1 per 
cent. 

Prices remained unchanged for evapo- 
rated milk, bread, corn flakes, navy 
beans, baked beans, and coffee. 


CHANGES IN ONE YEAR 


For the year period, Aug. 15, 1920, to 
Aug. 15, 1921, the percentage of decrease 
in all articles of food combined was 25. 
The price of cabbage increased 39 per 
cent and the price of raisins 4 per cent. 
The price of all the other articles de- 
creased, as follows: sugar, 67 per cent; 
rice, 52; crisco, 39; lard and corn meal, 
35; prunes, 34; flour and navy beans, 32; 
oleomargarine, 29; plate beef, 27; coffee, 
26; eggs, 25; chuck roast and butter, 24; 
nut margarine, 23; canned tomatoes, 21; 
bacon and cheese, 20; oranges, 19; round 
steak and bread, 18; rib roast and pork 
chops, 17; fresh milk, corn flakes, pota- 
toes, and bananas, 16; sirloin steak, 
baked beans, and canned corn, 15; leg of 
lamb and hens, 14; evaporated milk, 13; 
ham, 12; canned salmon and rolled oats, 
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11; canned peas, 9; tea, 7; macaroni and 
onions, 5; cream of wheat, 2. 

For the eight-year period, Aug. 15, 
1913, to Aug. 15, 1921, the percentage of 
increase in all articles of food, combined, 
was 53. The articles named showed in- 
creases as follows: potatoes, 121 per 
cent; ham, 86; leg of lamb and hens, 81; 
pork chops, 74; bread and flour, 73; 
fresh milk, 63; bacon, 54; round steak, 
53; sirloin steak, 52; corn meal, 50; 
cheese, 48; butter, 45; rib roast and eggs, 
44; sugar, 34; tea, 27; chuck roast, 26; 
coffee, 19; lard, 12; plate beef, 11; rice, 1. 


1921 CEREAL PRODUCTION 


Tentative Estimates by Department of Agri- 
culture Indicate a Yield of 2,519,662,- 
000 Bus in 23 Countries 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 24.—Tenta- 
tive estimates of the 1921 cereal produc- 
tion on Sept. 15, in the various countries 
of the world for which statistics were 
available, indicated that the aggregate 
yield of wheat in 23 countries for 1921 
was 2,519,662,000 bus, the Department of 
Agriculture reports. Twenty of these 
countries for which estimates are avail- 
able for both 1920 and the five-year av- 
erage of 1909-13 show a production for 
the year 1921 of approximately 2,490,- 
609,000 bus, compared with 2,384,143,000 
in 1920 and a 2,330,150,000-bu average 
for the years 1909-13. These 20 countries 
produce, according to their annual aver- 
age for the years 1909-13, a little over 
three fifths of the known wheat crop of 
the world. 

For nine countries, usually producing 
about 7 per cent of the total rye crop of 
the world, estimates this year show a 
production of 163,940,000 bus, compared 
with 167,701,000 in 1920. Reports from 
the principal rye producing countries of 
the world, including Germany, Russia 
and Austria (old boundaries), are not 
at present available. 

Reports received from 15 countries 
show an aggregate production of 543,- 
833,000 bus barley. Of these countries 
14, usually producing about one third of 
the world’s total outturn, produced in 
1921 517,811,000 bus, compared with 505,- 
314,000 in 1920, 

Oats in 13 countries gave a total pro- 
duction in 1921 of 1,719,852,000 bus. 
Twelve of these countries produced in 
1921 1,715,718,000 bus, against 2,209,407,- 
000 in 1920 and a 1,653,862,000-bu av- 
erage for the years 1909-13. These 12 
countries produce nearly two fifths of 
the world’s total oat crop. 

The United States, Argentina, Hun- 
gary-(old boundaries) and Italy produce 
about 86 per cent of the world’s supply 
of corn. Estimates from Hungary and 
Italy are not at present available, but for 
the nine countries reporting for 1921 
estimates show a production of 3,525,- 
376,000 bus. Eight of these countries, 
for which estimates are available for the 
three periods in question, and producing 
approximately 76 per cent of the world’s 
supply, produced in 1921 3,517,502,000 
bus, compared with 3,589,720,000 in 1920 
and a 2,965,028,000-bu average for the 
years 1909-13. 

Revised and preliminary estimates re- 
ceived too late to be incorporated in the 
above figures are as follows for produc- 
tion in 1921: 

Wheat—Netherlands, 7,523,000 bus; 
Italy, 188,126,000; Switzerland, 3,574,000; 
Egypt, 41,410,000. 

Rye—Netherlands, 15,136,000 __ bus; 
Italy, 5,118,000; Switzerland, 1,559,000; 
Poland, 129,384,000; France, 44,564,000. 

Barley—Netherlands, 3,136,000 bus; 
Italy, 11,023,000; Switzerland, 552,000; 
Poland, 49,549,000; Hungary, 20,661,000. 

Oats—Netherlands, 18,621,000 bus; 
Italy, 37,892,000; Switzerland, 3,036,000; 
Poland, 139,173,000; Hungary, 19,347,- 
000; Belgium, 30,251,000. 

Corn—Switzerland, 218,000 bus; Spain, 
28,030,000; Hungary, 24,487,000. 

Recent estimates show the area of 
wheat in Australia for 1922 as 9,445,000 
acres, and in South Africa as 839,000. 


Joun Marrinan. 











MILLER AND BROKER TO MEET 

Cuicaco, I11., Sept. 24.—A committee 
of members of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs has been appointed by V. 
J. Petersen, president, to meet with a 
committee from the Millers’ National 


Federation for the purpose of trying to 
do away with practices that are consid- 
ered unfair in the trade between the 
miller and the broker. The flour clubs’ 
committee is composed of Charles M. 
Trueheart, Baltimore, chairman, John W. 
Eckhart, Jr., Chicago, and Julius J. Al- 
brecht, St. Louis. No definite date has 
been set for the meeting. 

V. P. WitiraMs. 





BAKER RENOMINATED FOR MAYOR 
PirrspurcH, Pa., Sept. 24.—George W. 
Fisher, treasurer of the Pennsylvania As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, and 
for the past 11 years mayor of Hun- 
tingdon, Pa., was winner of both the 
Republican and Democratic nominations 
at the primary election on Sept. 20. This 
insures his re-election at the November 

polls by practically a unanimous vote. 

Cc. C. Larus. 


RUSSIAN RELIEF SUPPLIES 


American Relief Administration Henceforth 
Will Make Flour Purchases Through 
Its Office in New York 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—A radical change has been 
made in buying arrangements for flour 
supplies for use in feeding Russian chil- 
dren through the American Relief Ad- 
ministration. P. N. Gray & Co. have 
handled these supplies to date, but from 
now on they will be bought through the 
office of the American Relief Adminis- 
tration, 42 Broadway. At present no 
definite date can be mentioned when buy- 
ing may begin, but in any event pur- 
chases are not expected to exceed 16,000 
bbls monthly. 








W. QuAcKENBUSH. 





FURTHER RAINS IN AUSTRALIA 

MEtBourNneE, Victoria, Aug. 22.—Fur- 
ther useful rains have occurred over the 
greater part of the wheat belt in Aus- 
tralia, and prospects, on the whole, con- 
tinue bright. Although in a few of the 
latest districts in Victoria seeding opera- 
tions are still unfinished, they soon will 
be completely at an end. 

The Victorian government statist esti- 
mates that in this state 2,828,300 acres 
have been sown to wheat, compared with 
2,461,367 last season. On the basis of the 
figures for 1920-21 it is fair to assume, 
therefore, that the area reserved for 
grain at the coming harvest will be in 
the neighborhood of 2,700,000 acres. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





WORLD TRADE CRUISE IN 1922 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 24.—The An- 
derson Overseas Corporation, of New 
York, has engaged the transatlantic liner, 
St. Louis, for a world trade cruise, sail- 
ing in January, 1922. The ship will car- 
ry exhibits of American manufactures 
and a large number of sales representa- 
tives who will “sell the world” America’s 
products, and ascertain what each coun- 
try needs that America can supply. 
This world trade cruise is organized for 
the express purpose of increasing Amer- 
ica’s foreign trade. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





SALE OF SCHULZE BAKING CO. 

Cuicago, Itt., Sept. 24.—On Sept. 21 
the William Freihofer Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, bought the entire business of the 
Schulze Baking Co., this city. All of the 
Schulze company’s officers and directors 
have resigned their positions. The offi- 
cers of the company, under the new man- 
agement, will be William Freihofer, 
president; S. E. Loveless, vice president; 
C. A. Freihofer, secretary; B. W. Diet- 
rich, treasurer. Mr. Loveless was origi- 
nally secretary of the Schulze company 
in 1900, and held that position for 11 
years. The business will be continued 
under the name of the Schulze Baking 

V. P. WitiiaMs. 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended Sept. 
17, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 








Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye 
Atlantic .... 903 00 a 407 - 290 
OU vevccses 3,176 63 3 23 
Pacific ..... 1,906 ape cee 312 

Totals ....5,985 543 3 742 290 
Prev. week. .5,337 525 4 590 104 
Totals, July 1- 

Sept. 17..75,304 6,073 323 8,742 2,128 


1453 


CENTRAL STATES MILLERS 


Meeting to Be Held on Oct. 4 at Indianapolis 
te Consider Formation of a Protec- 
tive Association 


Torepo, Onto, Sept. 24.—A few mill- 
ers in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan met 
recently in Toledo to discuss the ad- 
visability of forming an association in 
the interest of mills located in central 
states or C. F. A. territory. It is con- 
templated that there are certain matters 
coming up from time to time, such as 
freight rates, of distinctive interest and 
importance to these millers and not re- 
ceiving proper attention at present from 
any other organization. Similar associa- 
tions are found in other sections of the 
country, such as the Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, the Kansas City Millers’ 
Club and the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

A meeting of the millers of these three 
states who do a car lot shipping business 
has been called for Tuesday, Oct. 4, at 
Indianapolis, on the authority of H. M. 
Allen, of the Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy, 
Ohio, H. J. BeBout, Loudonville (Ohio) 
Mill & Grain Co., T. S. Blish, Blish Mill- 
ing Co., Seymour, Ind., and W. S. Rowe, 
of the Valley City Milling Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. E. H. Evans, of the 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, has been 
requested to arrange for a luncheon and 
meeting place in the Board of Trade 
rooms on that date. Messrs. Blish, Rowe 
and BeBout are issuing calls or invita- 
tions to the meeting to millers of their 
respective states. 

No definite name for the organization 
has been decided upon, but it will be 
devoted to the promotion and protection 
of the interests of the mills in C. F. A. 
territory which do a shipping business, 
regardless of whether they are soft or 
hard wheat millers. All millers answer- 
ing this description will doubtless be 
included in the invitation to join, wheth- 
er they have received advance notice of 
the meeting or not, and no doubt their 
attendance would be welcomed. 


W. H. Wicern. 








NEW JERSEY BAKERS MEET 

The annual convention of the New Jer- 
sey Bakers’ Board of Trade, held at 
Asbury Park, Sept. 21, was attended by 
upwards of 400 bakers, and approxi- 
mately as many more allied tradesmen 
and their friends. Sanitation, cleanliness 
and quality were the keynotes of the 
meeting. President Leonard Metz, of 
Newark, presided. 

W. S. Child, of Red Bank, in respond- 
ing to the address of welcome, advised 
the bakers, to forget petty jealousies and 
prejudices, and to remember that the 
bakery was nothing more nor less than a 
community kitchen catering to the wants 
of the consumers. 

Among the speakers were Representa- 
tive T. F. Appleby, who spoke on legis- 
lation; W. C. Haynes, from the office 
of commissioner of labor, spoke against 
cellar bakeries, and in favor of sanita- 
tion; Mrs. Herman Sturn, president of 
the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Master Bakers’ 
Ladies’ Circle, on retail store manage- 
ment and salesmanship; Robert Griggs, 
of the Fleischmann Co., on importance 
of advertising and salesmanship for re- 
tail bakers; Martin Keidel, president of 
the Brooklyn, N. Y., association, on co- 
operation, and W. T. Dulson, baking ex- 
pert for the Fleischmann Co., on cake 
baking. 

Secretary Lang reported on the reor- 
ganization plan of the American Bakers’ 
Association, saying that he believed in 
the efforts being put forward by the best 
minds in the business to clean up the in- 
dustry by the establishing of certain re- 
strictions. 

The election resulted as follows: Leon- 
ard Metz, Newark, president; Anton 
Mulley, Paterson, vice president; Wil- 
liam Cordes, Jersey City, treasurer; H. 
A. Lang, Newark, secretary. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





CHINESE WHEAT CROP SUBNORMAL 


The North China Herald states that 
indications are that the 1921 wheat crop 
in China will be 20 per cent under that 
of 1920, on account of excessive rainfall, 
and that the yield for the season will be 
about 60 per cent of normal. 
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HIGH COST OF SERVICE 


Congressman Anderson Issues a Statement 
in Which He Alleges That 49c of the Con- 
sumer’s Dollar Is Distribution Charge 


Wasurnotox, D. C., Sept. 24.—That 
49c of every dollar the consumer pays 
for s represents the cost of service 
is alleged in the statement just issued 
My Congressman Sy Anderson, of 

innesota, chairman of the joint con- 
gressional commission of agricultural in- 

uiry. “The consumer blames the mid- 

leman for the extent and cost of this 
service, such as packin ges cy 

g, insurance, sellin vertising, 

lay, rent, wa overhead, delivery, 

etc., but the middleman says that he is 

only giving the consumer what the con- 

summer wants when he wants it,” said 
Chairman Anderson. 

“Merchandising consists largely of sell- 
ing the consumer what he wants when he 
wants it, and making him pay for it,” 
continued Congressman Anderson. “A 
witness, before the commission recently, 

ut the elements of merchandising in the 
ollowing order: first, the exact article 
or the exact type of goods desired or 
that will ultimately satisfy; second, a 
a environment, and a pleasing, 

ependable quality of service; third, 
quality of merchandise; and last, price. 

“This viewpoint is fairly typical of 
merchandising today. Goods are sold, 
not so much by offering a price, as by 
offering service, convenience, dependabil- 
ity, reputation, credit. The consumer 
pays for all of this, as well as for what 
everybody does not know about running 
his own business. It is like the invisible 
tax, easy to pay because it is not a 
parent, camouflaged in the price. In 
general, 37c of the consumer’s dollar rep- 
resents the cost of producing the arti- 
cle, and the cost of the material that 
went into it, 14c represents all profits, 
and 49c the cost of service. 

“Reduction of service costs can come 
only through a better understanding of 
the problem by both the middleman and 
the consumer, through better organiza- 
tion of the business of distribution by 
the middleman, and by the organization 
of his requirements by the consumer. 
The sciences of distribution, of finding 
markets, or relating outputs to market, 
are. all in their infancy. We know very 
little of many factors that influence con- 
sumption, such as unemployment, wages 
and consumer: psychology, convenience, 
satisfaction, etc. The same genius of 
organization that. has been applied to 
production must be applied to distribu- 
tion. Some ple say there are too 
many middlemen; probably there are, but 
they could not exist without customers, 
om f they could not make either wages 
or profits without serving some one’s con- 
venience in selling or buying. 

“After all, the producer and the con- 
sumer are the largest factors in the 

roblem. They are the most numerous, 

ut they are at the same time the least 
influential; because the products and the 
selling power of the one, and the re- 
quirements and the wang power of the 
other, are unorganized. If we can find 
a way to organize the products and sell- 
ing power of the producer on the one 
hand, and the requirements and buying 
wer of the consumer ‘on the other 
nd, and if we can apply the same 
genius of organization to distribution 
that has been applied to production, we 
will have taken a long step in the solu- 
tion of the problems of distribution. 

“Production, in the sense of produc- 
tion of both agricultural and manufac- 
tured products, has been the business of 
individuals and of corporations. Distri- 
bution has been everybody’s business and, 
consequently, nobody’s. The railroads 
have nm busy in developing tonnage, 
long hauls, volume of traffic, and have 
not concerned themselves very much with 
finding the shortest route or the cheapest 
route, or of developing facilities with a 
view to the most efficient distribution. 
Distribution facilities, like distribution 
itself, have ‘just growed.’ 

“The manufacturer and the producer 
have been satisfied with manufacturin 
and production, and have largely tutned 
their products over to others for distri- 
bution. The distributor has sold 
wherever he could find the market, with- 
out definite pptpoee of relating output to 
market, of of saving money for f 
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‘or his customers by distributing 
in the territory in which they could be 
distributed the most cheaply. 

“The large industries of the country 
have attained a certain degree of effi- 
pay through integrating production, 
and have saved billions by bringing ma- 
terials and labor and facilities together 
at the point of economic manufacture. 
Production has been standardized on a 
quantity basis, which made 3 gpssa large 

roduction at low cost. The consumer 

shared in the benefits of the in- 
creased efficiency resulting from both in- 
a ree and quantity production. Some 
industries have endeavored to promote 
efficiency of distribution by integrating 
distribution with output. 

“In the main, however, production goes 
forward without any definite relation to 
market. Figures on production are rela- 
tively complete, and are frequently avail- 
able currently. Figures of consumption, 
however, are extremely difficult to obtain, 
and usually cannot obtained at all 
except in the form of Statistics, available 
too late to be useful currently with mar- 
ket transactions.” 

Joun Marrinan. 


CONTINUE EXPORT PLAN 


Australian Wheat Board Determines to Defer 
Returning to an Open Market Basis 
for Outgoing Flour 


Mexsourne, Vicrorta, Aug. 30.—Mem- 
bers of the Australian Wheat Board met 
in Melbourne this week, and, after having 
considered the views of the millers con- 
cerning the desirability of reverting to 
an open market for the export of flour 
to the United Kingdom, or the continu- 
ance of the existing agreement until the 
close of the year, it was decided to adopt 
the latter course, seeing that the several 
associations of millers had not expressed 
a unanimous verdict on the subject. 

An arrangement has been made for the 
utilization of the board’s organization in 
the disposal of the Tasmanian surplus 
wheat, the maximum quantity of which 
will be about 5,000 tons. ; 

After Sept. 30 no further deliveries 

~by farmers of wheat on account of the 
1920-21 pool will be accepted by the 
Australian Wheat Board. 


BIG SUPPLIES OF MILL OFFALS 


Reports from Sydney indicate that 
stocks of mill offals have been rapidly ac- 
cumulating in New South Wales, and 
they are now considered to be -larger 
than at any other period. The reason 
advanced is that, at the price fixed by 
the wheat board, sales are very restrict- 
ed. Furthermore, many who would other- 
wise use offals are able to obtain other 
nutritious fodders for live stock at 
cheaper rates. * Recently it was an- 
nounced from the state wheat board of- 
fice in the mother state that there was 
no likelihood of the price of mill offals 
being reduced before November. 


INCREASED CORN PRODUCTION 
A statement recently issued by the 
government. statist in Victoria shows 
that last season 24,149 acres were de- 
voted to the production of corn, and the 
total yield was 1,065,880 bus, represent- 
ing an average of 44 bus an acre. These 
figures constituted a fairly substantial 
increase on the returns for the preced- 
ing season. 





HIGHER COST OF GRAIN RAISING 


From time to time attention is direct- 
ed, throughout the Australian wheat 
belt, to the increasing costs of produc- 
tion, and there are many shrewd farm- 
ers who assert that, if expenses con- 
tinue to rise without a corresponding ad- 
vance being registered in the price re- 
ceived for the grain, there will [ a dis- 
tinct danger of wheat growing in the 
commonwealth suffering a serious draw- 
back 

At a representative meeting of grow- 
ers held last month at Cowra, New South 
Wales, figures revealed that the cost per 
acre for cultivating, manuring and seed- 
ing, harvesting, rent, rates, taxes, etc., 
on a 500-acre farm, valued at £9 10s 
per acre, and of which 300 acres were 
cultivated, was £4 4s Id. It was com- 
— that under these conditions a 12- 

u crop would cost 7s per bu on the 
farm, to which cartage, freight and sell- 
ing commission would have to be added. 


that he could not 


The figures were based on a working 
week of oro up to 72 hours. It is 
hot difficult to imagine what would be 
the effect of the granting, as is desired 
by many labor agitators, of a working 
week of only 44 hours. However, al- 
though the tendency is distinctly in the 
direction of fewer hours and higher 
wages for agricultural workers, there 
does not seem to be much prospect of 
insistence upon a 44-hour week. 


BULK HANDLING IN NEW SOUTH WALES 


Abowgh many farmers still have 
nothing but adverse criticism for the 
bulk method of handling wheat, an of- 
ficial report dealing with the operations 
in New South Wales for the last season 
indicates that, notwithstanding handicaps 
and the extra expense involved owing to 
the small quantity of grain dealt with, 
and the long period over which it had 
to be stored, the fees received will not 
only pay all working and managerial 
expenses, but will also provide a small 
balance toward the payment of interest. 


Wheat was handled, altogether, at 28 ~ 


country railway stations where silos, 
equipped with emergency machinery, had 
been erected. The total quantity re- 
ceived was just under 2,000,000 bus, all 
of which has now been transferred ‘to 
the terminal elevators at Sydney. It is 
contended that the silos would have been 
more generously patronized but for the 
circulation of rumors that they did not 
afford safe storage for grain, and that 
farmers using them would be charged 
storage. 

The officer in charge has recommended, 
with a view to the improvement of the 
system, that the construction of plants 
with permanent machinery should ex- 
pedited; that the number of bulk grain 
trucks should be augmented by the rail- 
way authorities, and that the farmers 
should be allowed to take away their 
empty sacks free of charge. : 


REDUCTION IN WHEAT PRICE 


Millers have been notified that they 
now can be supplied with wheat for flour 
for export to the East, the Pacific 
Islands, South Africa and New Zealand, 
at 7s per bu. This represents a reduc- 
tion of 3d per bu. 

The latest figures furnished by the 
Australian Wheat Board show that 132,- 
$12,000 bus have beer delivered into the 
1920-21 pool. New South Wales has con- 
tributed 51,096,000, Victoria 38,620,000, 


‘South Australia 31,983,000, and Western 


Australia 10,613,000 bus. The following 
table reveals the disposition of the grain: 


1920-21, bus 

Wheat shipped ...........0.ee00e 72,423,000 
BOGE: TOGRIIT in s.ce ve esvcavecceeses 21,142,000 
nn PP Tre TCT 27,989,000 
BERTIOTS GEOGED 2c ccc ccccccscsecee 10,758,000 
BOARS. sce cieceed vv scweceeociceses 132,312,000 


- Appended is a summary of the opera- 
tions for the last six seasons: 





Commonwealth 
* us 

Whent ahipped occ ccwccvcccoses 331,047,000 
WO GOD 06 ccc weseepeewesas 60,822,000 
BARGE GORD occ csececcccccccccccce 197,293,000 
Flour stocks held P -24,000 
Shippers’ stocks .... 34,025,000 
Stocks adjustment 4,214,000 
BENSUOEN, BOSOM cc icccccesecedace 10,758,000 
TOC cicdccvcecccccccecvecones 638,183,000 


To Aug. 15 the Wheat Board had ad- 
vanced £40,057,000 on account of the 
latest pool. Total realizations on ac- 
count of all the pools have amounted to 
£174,049,000, of which shipments have 
represented £117,648,000, and wheat sold 
in Australia £56,401,000. 


FLOUR TRADE WITH SOUTH AFRICA 


Representatives of the federal council 
of the Flour Millers’ Association waited 
upon the chairman of the Australian 
Wheat Board (Senator Russell) recent- 
ly and, in convincing terms, indicated 
that they were of the opinion that the 
South African duty on flour, together 
with the antidumping impost charge 
against the Australian product, was ut- 
terly destroying an important market. 
It was explai that the lately imposed 
duties had increased the price of a 98-lb 
bag of Australian flour in Africa by 
about 5s. It was asked that the price 
of wheat for gristing for export should 
be reduced to 7s per bu, or, alternatively, 
that the export price of wheat, which 
was at present admitted into South Af- 
rica free, should be raised to 8s per bu. 

The minister, however, pointed out 
accede to. either re- 
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quest. Unquestionably the action taken 
South Africa, he proceeded, was de- 

gned to protect her own industries, and 
that, also, was the policy of the common- 
wealth government. After further dis- 
cussion, in which he acknowledged that, 
according to a message which had been 
received from the prime minister of 
South Africa, Australian flour had been 
dumped into that country (althous) 
there was no suggestion that the dump- 
ing had been done purposely), Senator 
Russell said he could not see his way to 
agree that the wheat board should sub- 
sidize millers in their attempt to re- 
tain the South African trade. The 
board’s duty, he concluded, was to sell 
its wheat according to London parity; 
it could not alter its prices to suit other 
people. That was a question for the 
states. 

A few days ago it was announced by 
the Oversea Shipowners’ Association thit 
shipping freight for parcels of wheat 
booked for September had been fixed «i 
65s per ton, an increase of 18s 4d over 
the prevailing prices. The owners de- 
clared that even at 65s they would not 
make a profit, and that if there was no 
increase in the volume of general cargv 
for outward and home loading there 
would have to be a-further advance in 
the wheat rate. 

“At present there appears to be no 
difficulty in the way of cleaning up the 
whole of the 1920-21 wheat harvest be- 
fore the next crop comes in,” remarked’ 
the chairman of the Australian Whea' 
Board on Saturday. He added that, ai 
though c.i.f. values of wheat had fallei: 
materially, the board was still able to 

ive wheat growers attractive returns 

e submitted that the allegation thai 
the result of the wheat board’s charter 
ing arrangements had been unsatisfac 
tory was absolutely incorrect. Natural 
ly, he explained, some of the early freigh 
had been dear, but this had been abso 
lutely necessary. 

Had it not taken advantage of the ton 
nage offering at that time, the board 
would not have been able to make son: 
of its most satisfactory sales. To get 
vessels into position for January, Feb 
ruary and March loading, charters had 
had to be arranged ahead. October, 1920, 
charters were necessary, and October 
rates had had to be paid. If the board 
had waited for freights to fall, it would 
have had to default on some of its mosi 
payable contracts. 

Referring to the present shortage ot 
shipping in Australian ports, Senator 
Russell said this was almost entirely duc 
to the recent coal strike in the United 
Kingdom, which had affected not only 
shipping to and from Australia, but also 
Argentine and the East. 


OVERSEA EXPORTS 
The latest official figures show that 
there are approximately 29,000,000 bus 
wheat still available in Australia for ex- 
port, including between 8,000,000 and 
9,000,000 in South Australia, 5,000,000 
in Victoria, and the greater proportion 
of the balance in New South Wales. 
Shipments of wheat and flour for the 
last three seasons have been as follows: 
WHEAT (BUS) 


To— 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
South. Aus... 17,476,139 29,560,507 20,390,771 
Victoria ..... 19,409,567 5,244,278 17,241,187 
N. S. Wales.. 10,496,693 94,048 26,938,204 
West. Aus. .. 2,228,532 5,392,654 4,978,396 


GUGOMMERMEs: «  ceascod ec eoveceue 655,308 





Totals .... 49,610,931 40,291,487 70,203,866 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 
1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 
South Australia .... 69,852 61,230 32,385 
Wistettm. oc pacvcccccss 159,401 90,723 63,835 
New South Wales ... 79,520 14,253 31,773 
Western Australia ... 54,983 27,955 34,760 


WRN ek iba cavads 363,756 194,161 162,753 
Cuartes J. MatrHews. 








WAREHOUSE COMMISSIONER’S DEFICIT 
Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 27.—(Special 
Telegram)—Demand was made yester- 
day upon James T. Bradshaw, former 
Missouri state grain and warehouse com- 
missioner, that the sum of $13,167.31 be 
paid immediately to the state treasurer 
as the amount of a deficit shown by the 
audit of Mr. Bradshaw’s accounts while 
warehouse commissioner. The letter 
sent by the assistant state attorney gen- 
eral declares that, unless the deficit is 
met immediately, suit will be brought to 
recover the before mentioned amount. 


W. G. Martin, Jr: 
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Nothing but gloom pervades the mill- 
ing business in this section. Millers are 
very pessimistic. They report inquiry 
pe | sales as materially lighter than for 
some weeks past, and that, where book- 
ings are made, they are at cost or lower. 
Buyers, in many instances, are reported 
to be backing away from offers. They 
claim to be flooded with offers from 
mills, and that each succeeding one is 
lower than the preceding one. It is very 
doubtful if the average bookings of 
northwestern millers last week exceeded 
50 per cent of output. 

Minneapolis, temporarily, is described 
as the highest wheat market in the world. 
This being the case, it is probably only 
natural that northwestern mills should 
experience dullness., Spring wheat flour 
prices are more than $1 bbl higher than 
southwestern. Representatives of south- 
western mills have within the last week 
visited several Minnesota and Wisconsin 
towns, and quoted delivered prices $1 
bbl under what the local mill figured as 
approximate cost. 

Price cutting is rampant. It is re- 
ported that some mills last week accept- 
ed prices, delivered, seaboard, that other 
mills declare did not equal the cost of 
wheat, sacks and freight, nothing being 
allowed for manufacturing and other in- 
cidental costs. Consequently, asking 
prices are merely incidental, and do 
not reflect the selling price. 

Top family patents are quoted at 
$8.25@9.10 bbl, standard patent $8.05@ 
8.60, second patent $7.75@8.10, in 98-lb 
cottons; fancy clear $6.25, first clear 
$5.40@5.60, second clear $4.05@4.20, in 
140-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


DURUM PRODUCTS 


Reports as to trade in durum prod- 
ucts are mixed. Some mills report 
steady buying of small lots during the 
past week, while others say that business 
was extremely quiet. There is no doubt 
that the unsettled condition of the wheat 
market and the great variance in prices 
quoted by mills, in their eagerness to get 
business, has checked buying to a large 
extent. The trade is up in the air, and 
is sticking to the old policy of hand-to- 
mouth buying. Export demand is quiet, 
and sales are small and unimportant. 

Mills quote medium semolina at $6.45 
@6.85 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6.20 
@6.45; durum flour, $5.20@5.70; clear, 
$4.25@4.40,—f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


There seems to be little activity in the 
millfeed market, and a few mills have 
reduced their asking prices on bran and 
standard middlings. 

Speculative buying is lacking, and the 
consumptive demand is only fair at the 
best. Seme jobbers report a little bet- 
ter feeling this week, but buyers’ ideas 
generally are still too low for any great 
amount of business. The larger mills 
claim to have sold quite a bit of feed 
lately through their salesmen, but this 
demand has fallen off the past week. 
Mixed car trade is holding up fairly well, 
and still absorbs a good share of the 
output. Offerings from country mills 
were a little more free last week, and 
track cars of bran were reported sold 
as low as $12 ton, standard middlings at 
$13 and red dog at $29. 

Mills quote bran at $13@14 ton, stand- 
ard middlings-$14, flour middlings $22.50 


@23, red dog $30@31, rye middlings $14, 
in 100-lb jutes, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 1814 were in operation Sept. 27: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, and F mills, 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D, E and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with. comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output activity 
This week ......-..ssse05 426,615 78 
Last week .....cscscseees 439,435 81 
PM acedeccaune eeee% 310,695 56 
Two years ago ..........5 471,030 86 
Three years ago ......... 413,520 79 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 

and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
285,150 165,870 58 
285,150 131,460 46 
412,140 227,205 55 
412,140 178,395 43 





*Week ending Sept. 24. tWeek ending 
Sept. 17. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 
24, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 3,047 3,423 3,823 4,675 
Duluth ........ 3,591 2,191 847 6,780 
Totals ....... 6,638 5,614 4,670 11,455 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1920, to Sept. 24, 

1921, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis .. 14,127 10,126 14,681 17,965 
Duluth........ 13,794 6,232 2,137 17,597 
Totals ..... 27,921 16,358 16,818 35,562 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Sept. 24, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 2,966 1,048 4,448 8,019 
Duluth .......- 5,010 2,889 1,264 12,862 
Totals ...... 7,976 3,937 5,712 20,881 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market was unsettled. On 
Wednesday and Thursday it was some- 
what easier, but on Friday prices gained 
2@8c. Since then market had a down- 
ward tendency, and prices for the week 
show a loss of 2@4c. 

The feature of the local cash market 
was the big drop in receipts. The rainy 
weather during the past 10 days hin- 
dered the movement of wheat from the 
country, and receipts here have not av- 
eraged better than about 300 cars daily. 
Not only was there a drop in receipts, 
but there was an increase in the per- 
centage of the lower grades. Demand 
for cash wheat was quite brisk, due 
mainly to the smaller receipts, and some 
competition developed between local and 
interior mills for choice milling grades. 
Premiums, as a consequence, were a lit- 
tle firmer. No. 1 dark sold today around 
14@20c over December; No. 2 dark, 11 
@l6c over; No. 3 dark, 4@13c over. 

Winter wheat was in better demand, 
due to light offerings of spring wheat, 
and premiums were firmer. ontana 
sold around 1@3c over December; Kan- 
sas, 4c undér to December price; Ne- 


braska, 11@9c under. Durum wheat was 
steady and in fairly good milling de- 
mand. No. 1 amber sold at 5@10c over 
December. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The coarse grain market was feature- 
less, with a slightly easier undertone, 
the past week. There was no special 
activity, and offerings of some grains 
were very light. Cash corn was rather 
quiet and easier, compared with the fu- 
tures. Offerings on some days were 
hardly enough to make a market. De- 
mand was only fair at the best. Closing 
puices Sept. 26: No. 3 yellow, 4414c bu; 
No. 3 mixed, 44@441,c. 

Oats were not any too active. On 
some days demand was fair, but most 
of the week buying was limited. Heavy 
stocks here affected demand some. 
Stocks of. oats on Saturday were 17,- 
620,251 bus. No. 3 white closed at 31% 
@32%c bu; No. 4 white, 29%, @31%c. 

Rye was steady, compared with the 
futures, and there was a fair milling de- 
mand for the better grades. Shippers 
were also in the market on a few days. 
No. 2 closed at 96@971,c bu. 

Offerings of the better grades of bar- 
ley were light, and buyers seemed to 
want only the choice stuff. Other grades 
were draggy. Closing range, 42@58c bu. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 

The market on linseed products is 
very quiet. Crushers say business is 
more quiet than for some time. Job- 
bers report fair buying of straight cars, 
but demand is not aggressive, and prices 
generally have to be right before sales 
can be made. Mills quote oil meal at 
$38.50@39 ton, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Export business in oil cake is also 
very quiet. Occasional inquiries are re- 
ceived, but business is limited. Mills, 
however, are pretty well sold up, and 
are holding prices firm. Oil cake is 
quoted nominally at $45@46 ton, New 
York. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.72; 
three-day, $3.71, ; 60-day, $3.68. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31%. 


GOLD MEDAL ATHLETIC DINNER 

The Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneap- 
olis, will entertain the members of its 
baseball, kittenball, basketball and horse- 
shoe teams at a banquet in the A mill 
cafeteria this evening, to celebrate the 
winning of the city championship by the 
Gold Medal ball players, who went 
through the season without a defeat. 
W. H. Bovey, superintendent, will be 
toastmaster, and talks will be made by 
John Crosby, president, several directors 
and members of the various teams. En- 
graved gold pocket knives will be pre- 
sented to all members of the four teams 
by the company, and George E. Leach, 
mayor of Minneapolis, will present them 
with two silver loving cups and ex- 
mayor Meyers’ trophy for winning the 
championship. During the dinner, th 
Gold Medal orchestra will play. 

DEATH OF HERBERT M. PUFFER 

Herbert M. Puffer, secretary and 
treasurer of the Puffer-Hubbard Mfg. 
Co., of Minneapolis, died suddenly at his 
home here, Sept. 24. Mr. Puffer’s firm 
is well known to the baking trade, being 
large tnanufacturers of shipping crates, 
etc. Mr. Puffer, who was 62 years of 
age, was actively identified with the busi- 
ness and club life of Minneapolis. He 
is survived by his widow, two sons and 
two daughters. 

E. A, PYNCH SELIS OUT 

E. A. Pynch has disposed of his ma- 
jority stock holdings in the E..A. Pynch 
Co., millfurnishers and bolting cloth 
agents, Minneapolis, to F. J. Hammill. 
The transfer is to take place Oct. 1. 

Mr. Pynch is one-of the best known 
milling engineers in the Northwest, hav- 
ing been connected with the trade here 
indirectly since 1888. For several years 
he travelled for the Strong-Scott Mfg. 
Co. He withdrew from the latter com- 
pany in 1907 to organize his own com- 
pany. His plans for the future. are 
somewhat indefinite. 

W. M. ATKINSON INJURED 
William M. Atkinson, president of the 


Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
run down and injured by an automobile, 
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driven by a man who is alleged to have 
been intoxicated, on Monday of this 
week. Mr. Atkinson was standing in the 
rear of his electric runabout when the 
accident occurred, and was pinned be- 
tween the two cars, suffering a number 
of painful cuts and bruises. It was 
feared for a time that an artery in his 
leg was severed. He withstood the shock 
better than was expected, but will prob- 
ably be confined to the hospital for some 
time. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Northern Navigation Co. advises 
that it will discontinue its lake freight 
service from Duluth, effective Sept. 30. 

Theodore P. Jasgar will represent the 
Russell-Milier Milling Co. in the Caro- 
linas and Georgia, working out of Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

A. P. Traber, of New York, importer 
of Wydler Crown Anchor bolting cloth, 
is in- Minneapolis today visiting his local 
agent, the E. A. Pynch Co. 

John D. Rafert, manager of the Occi- 
dent Baking Co.’s plant, Minneapolis, left 
for the South, following the bakers’ con- 
vention in Chicago last week. 

The mill at Pine City, Minn., which 
burned June 8, 1920, is being rebuilt. In- 
stallation of machinery, it is expected, 
will be completed about Oct. 1. 

The east half of the Washburn A mill, 

inneapolis, which has been rebuilt un- 

er the direction of James H. Hammill, 
/superintendent, is again in operation. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has installed 
an automatic folding machine in its bag 

rinting department. The press and 


older have a capacity of 11,000 bags / 


day. 
| C. R. Heaney, formerly sales manager 
for the Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuy- 
ler, Neb., is now branch manager for the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation at Davy- 
enport, Iowa. 

The Wernig Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
is keeping open house this week to cele- 
brate the starting of its new bread fac- 
tory. The public is cordially invited to 
visit the plant. 

J. F. Ingersoll, of Crookston, has been 
appointed a member of the state board 
of grain appeals, with headquarters at 
Duluth, Mr. Ingersoll succeeds P. 
Bjorge, whose term of office has ex- 
pired. 

A dispatch from Long Beach, Cal., 
Sept. 21, announced the death of Mrs. 
Catherine S. Parker at the age of 90 
years.. Mrs. Parker, it is stated, was the 
daughter of the first government miller 
at St. Anthony Falls, in 1848. 

C. A. Swanson, the progressive baker 
of Glenwood, Minn., recently completed 
a number of important changes to his 
shop. Mr. Swanson, who is vice presi- 
dent of the Minnesota Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation, does an extensive shipping 
business. 

G. H. Petri, treasurer of the Petri & 
Jones Co., bakers’ machinery, Boston, 
visited the Northwest following the con- 
vention in Chicago last week. He made 
arrangements with T. E. Tybering, of 
Minneapolis, to sell the Petri rounder in 
the Northwest. 

The Washburn-Crosby Co. has leased 
the second floor of the old Northern 
Bag Co.’s property in the milling dis- 
trict, now operated by the Kedney Gre 
house Co., for use as flour storage space. 
In it will be carried stocks for delivery 
to local bakers. 

Frank Kovarik, until recently manager 
for the Van Dusen Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, has organized the Excelsior Mill- 
ing Co., to do a general flour brokerage 
business. Offices will be at 824 Flour 
Exchange. Mr. Kovarik is at present in 
the East, visiting connections. 


Henry Prinz, proprietor of the Model 
bakery, New Albany, Ind., came to Min- 
neapolis, following the Chicago conven- 
tion, for a few days’ visit. His son, 


Winfield Prinz, has entered the Dun- 


woody Institute here, to take up the 
baking course of the American Institute. 

Based on the. close today (Sept. 27), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 


were: for No. 1 dark $1.29, No. 1. north-. 


ern $1.28; in southern Minnesota, No. 1 
dark $1.31, No. 1 northern $1,30; in cen- 
(Continued on page 1479.) 
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THIS WAR DOG A SQUIRREL . 


The vicious war dog unleashed and 
“sicked” on the millers of Kansas last 
winter by the court of industrial rela- 
tions has been, by official order, retired, 
withdrawn, kenneled and officially dis- 
covered to have been nothing but a squir- 
rel all the time. 

There was much excitement in those 
days when the war dog was turned loose. 
The Kansas legislature had, some months 
previously, passed the industrial court 
law requiring that, before a strike or 
lockout may be made effective in any 
industry, the controversy between em- 
ployers and employees must be submit- 
ted to the special court created by the 
law for its adjudication. The precise 
value of the law has not yet been deter- 
mined, but the Kansas experiment is be- 
ing watched with interest, and it seems 
fair to assume that the principle of the 
law may sooner or later be widely ac- 
cepted and embodied, probably in great- 
ly amended form, in other state and na- 
tional legislation. 

While the brand new statute was still 
so green as to be regarded as little more 
than a legal curiosity, a sort of statutory 
Burbank, there came a time when the 
millers at Topeka ran out of orders for 
flour and were compelled to shut down 
their mills. Unavoidably, a number of 
their employees had to be let out. These 
employees, evidently with the thought 
that the nice new law guaranteed every 
man a perpetual job, took their case to 
the nice new court and demanded an 
order compelling the millers to operate 
their plants or to turn them over to the 
state for operation. 

The members of the court, being as 
new and green and eager for notoriety 
as was the law itself, promptly saw an 
exceptional opportunity for publicity in 
the unique situation, and, with the aid 
of the capable correspondents of the 
metropolitan press, created a nine days’ 
sensation in the headlines. In due course, 
the wicked millers were cited to appear 
and show cause: why they had with 
malice aforethought and prepense thus 
restricted the supply of flour and thrown 
men out of needed employment in viola- 
tion of the law made and provided. In 
due course, also, the wicked millers came 
into court and showed how very glad 
they would be to operate their mills if 
the honorable court could show them 
anywhere in the world they could dispose 
of their products at cost or better. The 
industrial court could not, and the mill- 
ers, therefore, were reluctantly released. 

By way, however, of saving as much 
as might be of the face of the court and 
disappointing the public as little as pos- 
sible, rules and regulations were provid- 
ed for the future control of the mills of 
the state; rules requiring reports and 
data periodically, and providing that 
millers must, under certain circum- 
stances, secure permission of the court 
before reducing the operating time of 
their mills; much of which was taken 
quite seriously at the time, and at no 
time since. 

The order, together with its accom- 
panying rules and regulations, is now 
withdrawn. No doubt it served its pur- 
pose. For a few days it served to get 
the millers into the newspaper headlines 
as malefactors of great wealth, a fine 
but almost forgotten phrase. Its with- 
drawal is, naturally, accompanied by no 
such publicity. It is merely stated that 
it was an “emergency measure, the neces- 


sity for which no longer exists.” Prop- 
erly it was, of course, merely political 
hokum which is now played out. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


The flour market was again dull in the 
Southwest this week, with demand of 
limited proportions and interest general- 
ly lacking. Buyers are holding off to see 
if their views of a lower market will be 
realized, and it seems to be impossible to 
draw them into the market at the ruling 
values, except to satisfy pressing needs. 
The tone of the flour market was steady, 
due to the firmness of asking prices 
rather than to any change in conditions. 

Local mills reported no change for 
the better. There were mills which 
found trade very quiet, selling less flour 
than they made, buying representing 
around 80 per cent of output, while 
others booked a quantity equal to out- 
put. All mills are running with a fair 
degree of activity, as instructions on old 

ers are still plentiful with most of 
them. Flour buyers in general during 
the past week have shown more disposi- 
tion than for some weeks to buy for 
deferred shipment. 

Trade in export channels is listless, 
and seems controlled by the Canadian 
flour situation. Millers there are quot- 

prices considerably under the values 
asked for American flour. Importers 
show very little interest, and cables are 
infrequent. There is a scattered business 
in clears, but even these grades are not 
in as heavy export demand as normally. 

Flour prices are firm, and at the close 
were as follows, nominal quotations: hard 
winter wheat short patent flour, cotton 
98’s, Kansas City, $7.25@7.50; 95 per 
cent, $6.75@7.10; straight grade, $6.60@ 
6.80. Of the lower grades, first clear is 
quoted at $5.25@6.30, second clear at 
$4.50@5.50, and low grade at $3.50@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


The feed market was without particu- 
lar change this week. Bran is again in 
slow demand, but offerings were limited. 
Shorts are still in active demand on light 
supplies, and prices showed a further 
upward tendency for these grades. Bran 
is quoted at $11@12; brown shorts, $16 
@17; gray shorts, $18@19. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
THM WEE 2 civcctsccccvses 94,700 89 
RUG WHER coe eereteesccver 90,200 85 
ee WS 5G ase 4 0's Cos avenue 69,500 71 
Two years ago ........0005 89,500 95 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ...... 505,530 446,487 88 
Last week ...... 517,530 444,800 85 
wee Ge Sic tccs 451,470 271,202 60 
Two years ago... 425,970 370,806 86 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 18,101 bbls this week, 23,271 last 
week, 7,316 a year ago and 7,328 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 28 report do- 
mestic business good, 27 fair, and nine 
slow and quiet. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr., steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Belfast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 
New Orleans 60¥,c, via New York 69c; 


Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 60c, via New York 70%,c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 621,c, via 
New York 73c; Christiania and Copen- 
hagen, via New Orleans 72'¥,c, via New 
York 73c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 77144c, via New York 78c. 


JOHN W. DUEKER TO EUROPE 


John W. Dueker, secretary and treas- 
urer Hoyland Flour Mills Co., this city, 
will leave Kansas City next Wednesday 
night for New York, and will sail Oct. 
4 on the Aquitania for England. He 
will spend about three months abroad 
studying conditions in the principal 
United Kingdom and continental mar- 
kets and in getting in closer touch with 
the foreign representatives of the Hoy- 
land company. Mr. Dueker will visit 
England, Holland, Belgium, Germany 
and the Scandinavian countries, before 
returning home about Jan. 1. 


FREE SITE FOR FLOUR MILL 


A news report from Canadian, Texas, 
states that the Chamber of Commerce at 
that place has guaranteed a free site for 
a flour mill. J. F. Johnson, of the South- 
west National Bank, is named as a rep- 
resentative of the Chamber of Commerce 
to negotiate for its erection. The new 
roads now being built into Canadian as- 
sure a greater supply of wheat next 
season. 

NOTES 


J. L. Rodney, president Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., this city, is spending a few days 
in Chicago. 

R. S. Hurd, vice president Red Star 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, visited lo- 
cal trade this week. 

R. C. Mead, sales manager Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co., this city, is on a 
northern fishing trip. 

W. W. Bewley no longer represents 
the Newton (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. in Carolina territory. 

E. J. Smiley, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain Dealers’ Association, says fully 60 
per cent of the Kansas wheat crop has 
been marketed. 

W. H. Beal, manager Goodlander Mill 
(Kansas Flour Mills Co.), Fort Scott, 
Kansas, and Mrs. Beal, visited in Kan- 
sas City this week. 

It is reported here that a Toledo bak- 
er bought 25,000 bbls Kansas flour late 
last week, and duplicated his orders 
Wednesday of this week. 

Andrew Smith, sales manager Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., visited in 
Kansas City this week on his way home 
from the bakers’ convention in Chicago. 

G. T. Williams, formerly with the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, 
Neb., has become connected with the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
as department manager. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, vice president 
Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, millers, 
Minneapolis, was a recent visitor in 
Kansas City. After calling on local 
trade he left for St. Louis. 

W. McDonald, Jr., of McKinnon & 
McDonald, flour, Glasgow, Scotland, 
spent several days this week in Kansas 
City, calling on the trade. He will visit 
in St. Louis on his way east. 

L. B. McBride, of Nortonville, Kan- 
sas, second vice president and manager 
Equity Union Grain Co., this city, was 
elected to membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade this week. 

The Greeley (Neb.) Mills, one of the 
first erected flour plants in that section 
of Nebraska, was recently burned. The 
company operating it had been involved 
in litigation during the past few years. 

Fire destroyed the iron clad addition 
and damaged the power house of the 
Mound City (Mo.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
Sept. 15, causing a loss of about $250 
to the building and $100 damage to the 
boiler. 

E. W. Moses, until now assistant sales 
manager for the Kansas City plant of 


the Kansas Flour Mills Co., has taken: 


up his new duties as sales manager of 
the Moses Bros. Mill, Great Bend, Kan- 
sas, one of the units of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co. 

The Kansas state board of agriculture, 
in session at Hutchinson, Wednesday, re- 
fused to on record as approving the 
United States Grain Growers, Inc., or- 
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ganization, or any other organization of 
any character. It was decided that 
strict neutrality should be observed in 
all such matters. 


Jose Ma. Morales, of Morales & Rosich, 
flour, Porto Rico, spent two days in 
Kansas City this week, visiting the Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., which company his 
concern represents in Porto Rico. Be- 
fore returning to New York to sail for 
home, Mr. Morales will visit his connec 
tions in New Orleans. 

H. C. Gamage, W. G. Dilts, Jr., and 
James N. Russell have been appointed as 
a committee from the Kansas City Board 
of Trade to arrange for a special train 
for southwestern eamtes attending the 
convention of the Grain Dealers’ “i ‘l~ 
tional Association in Chicago, Oct. 
The special train will leave Kansas Ci ty 
Sunday night, Oct. 2. 

George M. Northrup, of the Northru) 
Milling Co., Platte City, Mo., and F. |, 
Roth, secretary Gooch Milling & Eleva 
tor Co., Lincoln, Neb., visited in Kan- 
sas City this week. Theodore B. Tholl, 
sales manager Weber Flour Mills Cor 
poration, Salina, Kansas, also stopped 
over in Kansas City for a short visit 
with the trade, on his way home from » 
week in Chicago, where he attended the 
bakers’ convention. 


Among local millers attending the an 
nual convention of the American Asso 
ciation of the Baking Industry in Chi 
cago this week were George W. Hoylani 
president Hoyland Flour Mills Co., Joh 
W. Cain, sales manager Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Charles F. Rock, sales man 
ager Kansas City Milling Co, J. | 
Walker, sales manager Larabee Flow 
Mills Corporation, and H. F. Hemperly 
of the Hemperly Flour Co. 


Operation of the Missouri markets 
law, forcing grain exchanges of the stat 
to open their membership lists to farm 
ers’ co-operative companies, was tem 
porarily suspended, Tuesday, when the 
plea of members of the local Board 0: 
Trade for an injunction against Jesse 
Barrett, attorney general, prohibiting 
him from enforcing the provisions of the 
state public markets act, was granted b) 
three United States judges sitting a‘ 
the hearing. The restraining order is 
sued against the enforcement of the act 
will remain in effect until a final decree 
is handed down by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 

The Donahue-Fahey-Stratton Corpora 
tion, of which the Donahue-Stratton Co., 
Milwaukee, and John T, Fahey & Co., 
Baltimore, are joint owners, was formed 
recently to engage in the general grain 
business at St. Joseph, Mo., with John 
M. Flynn as local manager. The new 
corporation is organized under the laws 
of Maryland, with an authorized capi- 
talization of $200,000. The Elwood ele- 
vator was recently acquired, and will be 
provided with adequate facilities for the 
conduct of both domestic and export 
grain business. Attention will be given 
to handling choice grades of milling 
wheat. The operation of this business 
will be entirely -separate from that of its 
owners, but they will direct its policy. 


OKLAHOMA 

The 1922 annual meeting of the Texas 
Association of the Baking Industry is 
to be held in Waco in May, according to 
announcement of Henry C. Walker, of 
Fort Worth, president of the associa- 
tion. 

A united campaign for better agricul- 
ture in Texas is about to be launched. 
It will be backed by the Texas Farm 
Bureau, and the purpose is to preach 
crop diversification. 

The Ardmore (Okla.) Flour & Feed 
Co. had one of the most attractive food 
exhibits at the Carver County fair re- 
cently. It was directed by R. E. Ham, 
of St. Louis, representing the Purina 
Mills. 

The Tucumcari (N. M.) Milling Co. re- 
cently was granted a state charter, with 
a capital stock of $50,000. The incorpor- 
ators are J. W. Corn, J. W. Conwell, I. 
Williams, A. L. Zinn, L. D. Smith, G. A. 
Eager, I. G. Briscoe and R. A, Dodson. 

Traffic associations and others inter- 
ested in shipping are urging Oklahoma 
shippers to use the railroad as much as 
possible during the next few weeks, 
thereby taking advantage of the at least 
temporary continuation of freight rates 
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that are 35 per cent cheaper under a 
corporation commission order of June 
10. It is feared the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will order a rein- 
statement of the former rate, having re- 
opened the rate case for a second hear- 
ing Oct. 17. 

The culture of wheat and oats is to 
be encouraged in Texas next year by the 
Texas Farm Bureau, according to E. F. 
Shropshire, secretary. He pointed out 
in a recent statement that there is a 
wheat shortage of over 30,000,000 bus, 
besides a huge oats paso and recom- 
mended that grain crops planted on 
cotton lands. 

Marketing of the bulk of the wheat 
crop of the Texas panhandle has in a 
measure dispelled the financial depres- 
sion of that section, bankers say, and 
conditions will be much more improved 
when the balance of the wey J is sold. 
A majority of wheat growers have paid 
all or part of their bank notes. 

Oct. 1 has been named as the date for 
reopening the old plant of the Seymour 
(Texas) Mill & Elevator Co. by Y. P. 
Yarbrough, of Abilene, Texas, who re- 
cently bought the plant. The new owner 
had the plant overhauled and enlarged, 
the flour capacity increased from 50 to 
200 bbls, and the corn mill rebuilt and 
enlarged. An elevator of 15,000 bus ca- 
pacity has been erected. The mill im- 
provements cost about $20,000. 

Public protest recently was made 
against the Smith Bros. Baking Co. sell- 
ing bread to the high school cafeteria, 
in view of the fact that W. E. Fight- 
master, manager of the baking company, 
is also president of the Oklahoma City 
board of education. In reply, Mr. 
Fightmaster contends that other bakeries 
are furnishing a part of the bread used 
in the cafeterias of the local schools, and 
he sees no violation of law when bread is 
bought from his mg | at the regular 
prices. He claims his bakery is the most 
convenient to the Central High School, 
where his bread is going. 





COLORADO 


The shortage of soft wheat is over and, 
as mills are now able to quote for 
prompt to 30-day shipment, orders are 
coming in very fast from the southeast- 
ern trade, and a large majority of mills 
are running full time to fill the rush 
shipments. Demand for second patent 
flour has been very strong, and only a 
limited supply is being offered, as the 
surplus has been sold. With the increas- 
ing yap of cotton, a heavier flour de- 
mand is looked for, and mills are expect- 
ing a big southern trade for the year. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, cotton 98’s, bbl $6.95@7.05; 
second patent, $6.45@6.55; best grade 
selfrising flour, $7.25@7.35, f.o.b. the 
Ohio River, prompt to 30-day shipment; 
10c bbl additional for 60 days’ shipment. 

Demand for bran is keeping pace with 
the output of the mills. A few cars 
are being shipped to the West, and the 
local market is taking the balance to 
store against the winter shortage. Quo- 
tations: mill-run, in car lots, f.o.b. Den- 
ver, $16 ton; delivered Colorado common 
points, $19; all prompt shipment. 





Wages—Farm Labor 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
average wages paid to hired male farm 
labor in the United States: 

: . Day labor 
--By the month—, -—at harvest— 
With Without With Without 


board board board board 
$29.48 $42.65 $2.12 $2.80 
46.89 64.95 3.60 4.36 
39.82 56.29 3.16 3.83 
34.92 47.07 2.65 3.22 
28.87 40.43 2.08 2.64 
23.25 32.83 1.69 2.07 
21.26 30.15 1.56 1.92 
21.05 29.88 1.55 1.91 
21.38 30.31 1.57 1.94 
20.81 29.58 1.54 1.87 
20.18 28.77 1.49 1.85 
19.21 27.50 1.45 1.82 
16.40 22.14 1.34 1.53 
14.07 20.28 1.12 1.37 
13.43 19.38 1.05 1.30 
12.02 17.69 -92 1.14 
12.16 17.74 -98 1.13 
13.29 19.10 1.03 1.24 
12.54 18.60 1.02 1.30 
12.45 18.33 1.02 1,30 
12.36 18.24 1.02 1.31 
12.34 17.97 1.10 1.40 
12.41 18.94 1.15 1.48 
10.43 16.42 1.00 1.30 
12.72 19.87 1.36 1.70 
16.55 25.92 1.74 2.20 
17.45 26.87 1.74 2.20 
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With flour prices continuing on a 
somewhat more even basis throughout 
the week, local buying for immediate 
needs was a little larger in volume than 
for the pest two or three weeks. The 
increase has not been startling, for many 
sellers still claim that to make a deal it 
is necessary to go out and bring in the 
buyers by physical force. The general 
attitude is that business, such as it is, is 
good, but all are patiently awaiting the 
return to the normal order. Inquiries 
have been made frequently for clear 
— and liberal quantities have been 

isposed of. 

Prices on southwestern brands ad- 
vanced about 10c yesterday, following 
the bulge in wheat values. Representa- 
tives of southwestern mills say that 
their trade in this territory has improved 
this week. It looks as though these mills 
wete giving those of the Northwest a 
run for their money. The latter report 
business in this district as fairly good. 

The output of local mills was reduced 
this week, after the slight gain a week 
ago. Millers are very slow to purchase 
grain. Receipts have been exceptionally 
light, 25 cars being the total yesterday, 
and 60 cars each for the two preceding 
days, and much of the grain is of poor 
quality. 

Export inquiries for clears are quite 
numerous, and several transactions for 
about 10,000 bbls were worked to go to 
Hamburg. Though the export trade is 
not what it should be, there is no doubt 
there is a fairly steady business going 
on for small lots. At present, negotia- 
tions are under way for the sale of a 
number of cargoes to Europe. 

Demand for millfeed continues slow, 
with the preponderance of trading being 
done in the heavy feeds. Some claim 
that buyers of bran are holding off until 
Sept. 28, when the reduction of freight 
rates to points east of Buffalo and Pitts- 
burgh will be.made. Prices are down 
about 50c on most of the grades, and a 
ow of $1 has been made on red 

og. 

Trade in semolina is quieter than last 
week, though there was a fair number 
of scattered sales.. Shipping directions 
for immediate shipment are said to be 
coming in freely. Contracts for round 
lots were very limited in number. No. 
2 is selling at $6.90@7.10, in buyers’ 
sacks, f.o.b. Chicago, shipment in 60 days. 
The sale of rye flour is almost a dead 
issue in this market. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 40,000 18,000 45 
Last week ........ 40,000 23,000 58 
Y@OP G80 orcccccce 26,700 20,500 77 
Two years ago..... 26,700 24,750 93 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


The bearish tone that developed in 
the wheat market at the end of last 
week has continued quite strongly during 
the present week. Prices advanced about 
2c on Monday, due largely to heavy buy- 
ing by local interests and the official an- 
nouncement of the wheat and flour ex- 
ports for the month of August. Accord- 
ing to the government report, about 120,- 
000,000 bus wheat and wheat as flour 
have been exported to date, which is 
more than one half of the country’s ex- 
— surplus. However, on Wednes- 

ay values slumped, recovered on Thurs- 
day and Friday, and were off again to- 


day. At the close September was $1.231,, 
December $1.253,, and May $1.2934, or 
about the same as a week ago. 

Longs liquidated in large quantities 
during the first days, but near the end 
offerings were smaller. The bulls are 
doing their best to convince the trade 
that the present lull is, and should be, 
only temporary, but, as one man re- 
marked, “As long as the visible supply 
continues to mount, it will be hard to 
get up a famine scare.” 

’ Though 
have fallen off, reports that show con- 
siderable business being done with Japan, 
China, and India cannot be entirely ig- 
nored. In fact, though the present feel- 
ing in the market seems to be bearish, it 
would probably take very little instiga- 
tion to start a healthy advance. One 
authority, admittedly bullish, sees the 
situation thusly: the United States 
raised less wheat this year than last; this 
year’s carry-over was smaller than last 
year’s; the amount of wheat shipped so 
far this year is about 40 per cent more 
than was shipped up to this time last 
year, and prices are now nearly 50 per 
cent lower than those ruling a year ago. 

There has been little in the news to 
encourage outside buying, and until this 
interest is increased it will, no doubt, be 
difficult to sustain any advances made. 


CASH WHEAT 


Milling demand has livened up a bit, 
and inquiries have been more frequent. 
Though some export sales were made 
from this market, the bulk of the busi- 
ness is still being done with the Pacific 
Coast and Canada, and some sales were 
reported this week through Gulf ports. 
Receipts have been very light, yester- 
day’s being 24 cars, and today’s not over 
30. The total for the week was 427, 
against 638 last week, and 337 a year 
ago. Very little quality stuff has been 
received, and what there was, was taken 
by local mills. No. 2 hard was offered 
at %c over September, c.i.f., Buffalo, 
but no bids were received higher than 
¥%c over. Even at that, buyers and sell- 


‘ers are nearer together than a week ago. 


At the close, today, No. 1 red winter 
was 2@3c over September, the same as 
a week ago. No. 1 hard winter was 11% 
@2%%c over, against 11,@2c over last 
week. No. 1 northern was 10@1l5c over, 
compared with 7@10c over a week ago. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


The board of directors of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade rejected, at its 
weekly meeting on Sept. 20, a petition 
to extend the closing time on the ex- 
change floor from 12, noon, on Satur- 
days, to 12:30, and from 1:15 to 2 
o'clock on other days. The directors 
claime@ that the extension would work 
hardships on the cash grain interests 
and interfere with banking operations. 

A Board of Trade membership sold 
yesterday at $6,550, net, to the buyer. 

Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 360,000 bus wheat, all of which 
went to Buffalo; 3,452,000 bus corn, of 
which 1,246,000 went to Buffalo and 2,- 
206,000 to Canadian ports; and 857,000 
bus oats, to Buffalo. 

E. W. Birkey, Morton, Ill, has re- 
cently opened a feed mill. 

NOTES 

J. K. Sharpless has been engaged by 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co., this city, 
as a flour salesman. 

Frank H. Knighton, of Samuel Knigh- 
ton & Son, flour, New York, called at 
this office this week. ; 

Frank H. Blodgett, president Blod- 
gett-Holmes Co., Janesville, Wis., called 
at this office yesterday. 

Charles B. Jenkins, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager Noblesville (Ind.) Milling 


the export demand is said to- 
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Co., passed through Chicago the first of 
the week. 

James C. Andrews, of Yerxa, Andrews 
& Thurston, Minneapolis, with Mrs. An- 
drews, spent the week end in Chicago. 

Louis J. Weitzman, Weitzman Flour 
Co., Chicago, left this week on a business 
trip to the East, and expects to be gone 
several days. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., who was in Chi- 
cago this week for the bakers’ conven- 
tion, called at this office. 


William Hollensbeck, who was em- 
ployed by the B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
this city, as second miller, was killed by 
a street car, as he was going to work, 
last Monday. 


J. H. Shinnick and Paul F. Fischer, 
sales manager and Michigan state agent, 
respectively, of the Newton (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co., stayed in Chica- 
go a few days after the close of the 
bakers’ convention. 


Harry C. Rinker, millers’ agent, Chi- 
cago, will from now on handle the ac- 
count of the Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, in this territory. Mr. 
Rinker moved his office, the first of this 
week, to 105 West Monroe Street. 


From ‘Oct. 3 to 15 Chicago will observe 
the semicentennial of the Chicago fire, 
which occurred on Oct. 9, 1871. An ex- 
tensive programme has been arranged 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce, 
which will include a festival play to be 
given each evening in Grant Park. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxkee, Wis., Sept. 24.—The 
course of flour demand this week was 
much the same as last week, it being 
narrowly confined by the fitful move- 
ment of the grain market and its reflec- 
tion into flour prices. The unsettled 
condition of wheat future and sample 
prices keeps buyers in a nervous state, 
and makes them cling fast to the policy 
of covering only their urgent necessities. 

At the close, today, cash wheat prices 
were the same as a week ago, while the 
near future was unchanged and the dis- 
tant options 4@%¥%c bu lower. The 
swings from day to day were not wide, 
but they came rapidly, and while the net 
result of a week’s trading apparently 
was that values are back at the previous- 
ly reported level, still a reduction of 
25@50c bbl in the price of spring wheat 
patent within the period is regarded as 
testimony to the correctness of the view 
of many buyers that the lower prices 
they have predicted for such a long time 
are actually materializing. 

The volume of business was somewhat 
larger than last week. In the absence of 
any other reason, millers accept this as 
an indication that those who came into 
the market for larger quantities than 
usual in recent weeks are merely main- 
taining a small margin of supply. They 
can discern no freer tendency in buying, 
for orders generally are accompanied by 
shipping directions. 

It is believed, however, that when the 
trade is fully apprised of the true con- 
dition respecting production there will 
be a movement to make forward com- 
mitments for the winter. Desirable qual- 
ities of northern spring wheat already 
are scarce, with the new crop year only 
a few weeks old, and mills here are ex- 
periencing difficulty in filling their re- 
quirements. One of the reasons that 
mills are keeping sold up ahead for 
three to five weeks is that current pro- 
duction actually is limited by the inabil- 
ity to procure more adequate stocks of 
grain. Grain buyers for some mills here 
are chasing into competing markets to 
pick up wheat, and no appreciable relief 
is expected, in view of the shortage and 
relatively poor yield of the 1921 crop. 

Even with demand for spring patents 
not as broad as usual, it was sufficient te 
absorb the current production of locai 
mills. Orders came mainly from estab- 
lished trade on well-known brands, and 
specified prompt or near-by shipment. 
The call for straights from the bakery 
trade was about as usual, and the week’s 
business was about evenly divided be- 
tween bakery and family trade. The 
latter has shown some increase in the 
last two or three weeks, which is the 
usual thing at the opening of the autumn 
season. Prices on patents were 25@55c, 
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and on straights 40@45c, below last 


week’s yg The range between lists 
issued local mills was considerably 
wider. Ch 


oice ron f brands of spring pat- 
ent were quot at $8.30@9.10, and 
straights at $7.60@8.45, in 98-lb cotton 


sacks. 

While there is little or no call for clear 
flour from exporting sources or direct 
from foreign buyers, offers are light, and 
new business is narrowly peat by the 
fact that mills are well sold up. This is 


especially true of second clear, of which: 


no local mill has anything to offer. A 
fair quantity of first clear was booked, 
it being more than enough to make up 
the difference in deliveries on old orders. 
This business came mainly from eastern 
blenders and mixers. Not much export 
demand is expected until the situation 
with respect to exchange rates and cred- 
its becomes more favorable. For the 
present, mills are able to dispose of all 
they can make. Prices were propor- 
tionately lower with patents and 
straights. First clear was quoted at 
$5.95@6.75, and second nominally at $5 
@5.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The moderate purchases of rye flour 
made within the past month seem to have 
placed stocks in a favorable position, and 
current call is only fair. Local whole- 
sale bakeries specializing in rye flour for 
national trade are the best buyers, but 
confine themselves to consumptive needs. 
Production of rye flour has been checked 
materially, not by any decline in demand, 
but by the inadequacy of the supply of 
No. 2 Wisconsin rye, the most desirable 
grade wanted by local mills. This week, 
for instance, only 1,884 bbls rye flour 
were made, compared with 2,932 last 
week and 4,025 last =. Interior rye 
mills are in a somewhat better position, 
and are able to operate at a capacity 
limited only by their supply of grain 
from sources more or less local. Prices 
were 10@25c bbl lower, with the decline 
in grain. White rye flour was quoted at 
$6.75@7.05, straight at $5.90@6.70, and 
dark at $4.85@5.90, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for Kansas patent and stand- 
ard patent remains about as for some 
weeks. This means that southwestern 
flour is probably more in demand than 
normally, owing to the material price 
advantage in comparison with spring 
wheat fone. Offers to local jobbers 
have been moderately free, but there is 
not so much eagerness to make conces- 
sions as a week ago, when some mills in 
the Southwest were shading the list as 
much as 25c bbl in order to get book- 
ings. The bakery trade is taking mod- 
erate quantities for blending and mix- 
ing, but otherwise trade is without fea- 
ture. Stocks in the hands of jobbers are 
moderate, and they are buying accord- 
ingly, having a fair margin to fortify 
themselves against any possible emer- 

ency. Prices were nominally unchanged. 
‘ancy Kansas patent was quoted at $7 
@7.50, and standard at $6.50@7, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Little business is passing in corn flour, 
although a fair demand exists for meal. 
Nearly all of the business is prompt and 
comes from domestic sources, export 
trade being flat. Ordinarily at this time 
many buyers are beginning to anticipate 
their winter needs, but it appears that 
for the present hand-to-mouth buying 
will continue the rule. Corn grits are 
moving slowly. Prices were steady and 
about unchanged. Corn flour was quot- 
ed at $1.75@1.80, corn -meal at $1.70@ 
1.75, and corn grits at $1.65@1.70, in 
100-lb cottons. 

The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
is in excess of last year, although ship- 
ments this week show a decrease from 
the same week in 1920. Receipts were 
42,250 bbls, compared with 18,940 last 
year. Shipments were 22,540 bbls, 
against 34,810. Receipts since Jan. 1 
are 1,202,110 bbls, compared with 5093,- 
362 in 1920, and shipments 967,576 bbls, 
against 618,189. Lake transit lines are 
carrying the great bulk this year. 


MILLFEED 


Prices are somewhat firmer, following 
the decline in flour values, although the 
condition of trade is not such that de- 
mand is pressing supply to the extent of 
forcing prices upward. What little call 
there is comes from scattering sources, 
and is largely prompt. Some car lot 
business is being transacted, but most 
sales are in mixed cars with flour. Win- 
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ter needs are not yet being anticipated, 
and it is a question if the normal policy 
in this res is going to be followed to 
any considerable extent this fall. 

Bran is slightly easier, and prices are 
50c ton lower. At the same time winter 
bran is offered in this market at a reduc- 
tion of about 50c ton, the spring product 
maintaining the former premium. Mid- 
dlings are unchanged, and rule some- 
what firmer than bran. Oil meal has 
been marked up 50c ton, and cottonseed 
meal is $1@2. A decline of $1@1.50 ton 
is noted in gluten feed. 

The feed movement continues in excess 
of last year. Receipts at Milwaukee this 
week were 4,230 tons, against 510 last 
year; shipments were 4,585 tons, com- 
co with 2,110 in the same week in 
1920. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Capacity Output Per ct. 
This week ........ 24,000 12,801 53 
Last week ........ 24,000 10,563 44 
EMRE VORP cccscasse 24,000 11,500 48 
Two years ago..... 24,000 16,000 67 
Three years ago.... 18,000 14,000 77 
Four years ago..... 12,000 8,000 67 
Five years ago..... 24,600 10,200 41 






TO MAKE CERTAIN OF 
THE CLEANLINESS OF 
THE BREAD THAT 
GOES ON YOUR TABLE 
SEE THAT IT BEARS 
THIS LABEL. 


NOTES 


H. L. Gilkey, of Minneapolis, and M. 
E. Brown, of Marinette, Wis., were on 
the floor of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce this week. 


The largest individual cargo ever load- 
ed at a Lake Michigan port was that 
consisting of 432,981 bus corn taken by 
the steamer Harvester at the Chicago & 
North Western’s Kinnickinnic elevator, 
Milwaukee, on Sept. 23, for Tiffin, Ont. 


The Milwaukee grain trade will be well 
represented next week at the annual con- 
vention of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association at Chicago. Large delega- 
tions are planning to attend part of the 
sessions, while a great many members of 
the Chamber of Commerce will spend 
the entire week in Chicago. President 
Harry H. Peterson will head the local 
representation. 


Every active member of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce signed a pe- 
tition this week requesting Senator I. L. 
Lenroot, of Wisconsin, to support legis- 
lation legalizing beer and light wines. 
The petition read as follows: “We, the 
undersigned members of the Milwaukee 
Chamber of Commerce, respectively re- 
quest that you lend your support to any 
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Senate bill legalizing the manufacture 
and sale of 2.75 per cent beer and light 
wines.” 

F, M. Elkinton, founder and president 
of F. M. Elkinton, Inc., traffic managers, 
greg Building, Milwaukee, has 
sold his interest to other stockholders 
and employees, and retired. F. H. Cogs- 
well, for the last six months general 
manager of the business, succeeds Mr. 
Elkinton as president, C. H. Sanders has 
been elected vice president, I. A. Schaef- 
er secretary, and E. L. Mather treasurer, 
The concern was established in 1912, and 
is one of the largest institutions of its 
kind in the United States. 


The Crowley Wholesale Grocery (Co., 
of Beloit, Wis., has been incorporated, 
with $100,000 capital stock, by Leo '. 
Crowley, George J. Sturm and William 
P. Crowley. It takes over the entire 
business of the Chesebrough-Moss (o., 
of Beloit, which recently was acquired 
by the owners of the General Paper & 
Supply Co., of Madison. This concern 
has conducted a branch at Beloit for 
several years, and this has been conso!i- 
dated with the Chesebrough house under 
the direction of the local manager, Harry 
Crowley. 

L. E. Meyer. 





‘@his LABEL on Bread PROTECTS YOUR FAMILY 





LOWING health and ruddy 
cheeks are best preserved by 
wholesome, nourishing bread. But 
bread, above all other considerations, 
should be made in a clean and sani- 
tary bakery, by clean workers, and 
should be delivered clean. 

That bread be immaculate in man- 
ufacture is imperative. Bakers who 
feel a responsibility to their com- 
munity are bound to surround their 
bakeries with every safeguard to in- 
sure cleanliness. 

With this in mind the American 
Bakers Association has adopted 
standards of cleanliness in manu- 
facture that are symbolized in the 


label pictured on this page. The 
presence of this label on a loaf of 
bread will signify certified cleanliness 
in manufacture. By this seal the 
public is to learn to identify bread 
—whatever the name of the brand 
may be—that is wholly and truly 
clean. 

The American Bakers Association 
code of protection makes provision 
for cleanliness of plant, machinery, 
materials, handling and delivery. 
Compliance with this code is the 
first condition of membership in 
an organization that today produces 
the major part of the bread of the 
country. 


American Bakers Association 


Bakers prepared to adopt the Association’s stardard of 
cleanliness are invited to apply for the use of this label. 


A Suggested Advertisement for American Bakers’ Association Publicity 








' lems offered by members. 
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WISCONSIN BAKERS MEET 


Annual Convention Being Held This Week at 
Racine—Good Business and Entertainment 
Programme Arranged for Visitors 


Miuwavkeg, W1s., Sept. 26.—The at- 
tention of the Wisconsin bakery trade 
this week is centered upon the annual 
convention of the Wisconsin Association 
of Master Bakers, which opens Tuesday 
afternoon at Racine, continuing until 
Thursday evening. This will be the sev- 
enteenth annual meeting. The associa- 
tion was organized Sept. 14, 1905, at a 
meeting held in Milwaukee by a group 
of master bakers, most of whom are still 
active in the association’s affairs. 

The present officers of the association 
are: president, Joseph Poehlmann, Mil- 
waukee; vice president, C. L. Sorensen, 
Racine; treasurer, Joseph T. Fischer, 
North Milwaukee; secretary, Joseph W. 
Pinzer, Milwaukee. Directors: P. H. 
Norregaard, Kenosha; R. P. Hanson, 
Oshkosh; Albert Holl, Milwaukee. 

The headquarters of the convention 
are at the Hotel Racine, and sessions 
will be held in the convention room. The 
programme calls for the annual meeting 
of the executive committee at 4 p.m., 
Tuesday. The evening will be spent in 
a social gathering for renewing old and 
making new acquaintances. 

The convention proper opens at 9:30 
a.m., Wednesday. From 8:30 o’clock un- 
til President Poehlmann raps his gavel 
for the first session, the time will be de- 
voted to registration of members and 
visitors, issuing of badges and enroll- 
ment of new members. 

A. J. Lunt, mayor of Racine, will give 
an address of welcome, with the response 
by President Poehlmann, who will follow 
with his annual report. Secretary Pinzer 
will then present the minutes of last 
year’s convention and review the work 
of the executive committee at its fre- 
quent meetings held during the past year. 
Reports also will be presented by the 
treasurer and the board of directors. 
Adjournment will be taken following the 
announcement of committee appoint- 
ments. 

Following noon luncheon, the conven- 
tion party will be taken in a body to the 
works of the Nash Motor Co., manufac- 
turer of passenger and commercial cars, 
located at the western limits of Kenosha, 
about eight miles south of Racine, on 
the famous Sheridan Road. Charles W. 
Nash, president of the company, who in- 
vited the convention to inspect the big 
factory, will receive the guests in person. 
Provision has also been made for a sup- 
per to be served at the Elks’ Club in 
Kenosha at 5 p.m. At 8 p.m. the party 
will go to Central Park, on Sheridan 
Road midway between Racine and 
Kenosha, for an evening’s entertainment, 
ending with a light luncheon at 10 
o'clock. 

Thursday will be the big day of the 
convention. The first session has been 
called for 9 o’clock. After the transac- 
tion of such routine business as reports 
of committees, new and unfinished busi- 
ness, the convention will be addressed by 
a representative of the testing depart- 
ment of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of 
Minneapolis, his subject being “Fermen- 
tation and Flour.” An expert from the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago, 
will follow, with a scientific explanation 
of bread to be exhibited at the conven- 
tion by the institution. 

Dr. C. E. Hutchings, director of labo- 
ratories, Wisconsin Dry Milk Co., Mil- 
waukee, will be the principal speaker at 
the Thursday afternoon session, which is 
scheduled to open at 1:30. Dr. Hutch- 
ings will talk. on “Economy, Purity and 
Sanitation of Whole Milk Powder in 
Baking.” So 

The “question box” will then be opened, 
and the convention devote itself to a full 
and thorough discussion of trade prob- 
The election 
of officers, selection of a convention city 
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for 1922, and completion of unfinished 
business will conclude the meeting. 

During the afternoon the ladies of 
members and guests will be given an au- 
tomobile ride by courtesy of the bakers 
of Racine, and they will rejoin the men 
at 6 p.m. for the annual banquet, to be 
served at the Hotel Racine. There will 
also be other special features of interest 
to the ladies during the convention 
period. 

Local arrangements for the meeting 
have been completed by a committee 
composed of Vice President Sorensen, 
chairman; Matt Poulson, president of the 
Racine association; Christ Odders, local 
secretary, and C. H. Hanson, J. J. Wilke 
and Henry Miller. Their plans contem- 
plate an attendance of at least 300 mem- 
bers, most of whom will be accompanied 
by their wives and daughters. The asso- 


will be one of the topics to be discussed, 
as also will ‘How to advertise to bring 
this to pass.’” 

“The programme has not been com- 
pletely arranged, but rest assured that 
the committee is working on something 
that is a little different from what has 
ever happened before.” 





BALTIMORE BAKERY NEWS 


Business Quiet, but Bakers Optimistic Over 
Prospects—Chain Stores and Window 
Bakeries Holding Special Sales 


Bautimore, Mp., Sept. 23.—The bakery 
trade is not very active, showing the 
effects of the general business depression 
and lack of employment, but bakers are 
hopeful that the worst has passed. Some 








Proposed Emblem for the American Bakers’ Association 


ciation has a membership of approxi- 
mately 500, representing practically all 
of the best bakers in Wisconsin. 

L. E. Meyer. 





MICHIGAN BAKERS TO MEET 

The annual convention of the Michi- 
gan Association of the Baking Industry 
will be held at Kalamazoo Oct. 18-19. 
The officers announce that they expect 
the coming meeting to be one of the best 
ever held, and the committee of arrange- 
ments is planning a programme that 
will-long be remembered.. The following 
extracts from a letter from J. Kindle- 
berger, of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Vege- 
table Parchment Co., who is a member 
of the committee of arrangements, will 
give the bakers a good idea as to what 
the committee is planning: 

“It seems to be the idea of the com- 
mittee that it is time to get away from 
the old stereotyped programme, and get 
some new, entertaining and useful in- 
formation. We believe that bakers com- 
ing to Kalamazoo will get a big surprise, 
and if they miss coming they are going 
to regret it.” 

“At the banquet we are not going to 
tire the bakers with long speeches. We 
are trying to get a speaker who will give 
a short and instructive talk. A double 
quartette will render oldtime melodies, 
and there will be other entertaining 
stunts.” 

“Dr. H. E. Barnard, of the American 
Institute of Baking, Minneapolis, has 
consented to be present the first day. 
He will be worth coming a long way to 
hear.” 

“The second day there is planned a 
round table for everybody. The subject 
of ‘How can the baker sell more bread?” 


materials are higher than a month ago, 
both butter and eggs being up because 
of dry weather and higher feed costs. 

The tendency is still downward in all 
bakery goods. Although there has beea 
no recent cut in wholesale bread prices, 
the .recent declines in flour, the present 
low price of sugar, and the more or less 
drastic cuts in prices of other bakers’ 
materials, presage other declines in both 
wholesale and retail prices of finished 
bakery goods. At present the tendency 
is most marked in the frequent special 
sales being held by the chain stores and 
the window bakeries. These are so fre- 
quent that the buying public is being 
educated to expect lower prices all along 
the line. Buyers are finding that, by 
shopping around, they are able to re- 
duce costs quite payne ay though not 
in all shops, nor on every day. 

While the volume of business done by 
commercial bakeries in Baltimore dur- 
ing the past month has not been more 
than just satisfactory, the feeling exists 
that better times are due, although none 
expect anything like a boom. 

The labor situation here is more favor- 
able than at any time since before the 
war. There is plenty of inexperienced 
labor available, although skilled work- 
men are not in oversupply. In fact, good 
bakers are not being developed rapidly 
enough to please the employers. 

Buyers have shown very little disposi- 
tion to respond to the advance in flour 
quotations. Most of them are holding 
off again, and the little move in the di- 
rection of a more generous stocking 
against future needs has about disap- 
peared. Most of the business placed dur- 
ing the past month has been for Septem- 
ber and October delivery, as buyers see 






nothing attractive in the so-called bar- 
gains now being offered. 


NOTES 

D. A. Lednum, Easton, Md., has add- 
ed a Peerless molder. 

The Salisbury (Md.) Baking Co. has 
added a Hayssen automatic bread wrap- 
ping machine. 

M. E. Gephart, Lewes, Del., has added 
a Union wrapping machine and some 
steel bread racks. 

Charles Matthews, Dover, Del., is now 
using a proofer and a Hayssen auto- 
matic wrapping machine. 

J. W. Lloyd, Martinsburg, W. Va., has 
built an addition, 45x60, to his packing 
and shipping department. 

C. H. Barthel, formerly of Chicago, is 
now in charge of the experimental bak- 
ery of the International Co. 

P. H. Matthi has opened a modern 
bakery at Essex, Md., equipped with a 
Triumph dough mixer and brick oven. 

J. H. Matthi has engaged in the baking 
business on Bel Air Road, Baltimore, 
using a Roberts oven and cake mixer. 

Ludwig Eglesder, St. Michaels, Md., 
has added a Triumph dough mixer, 
Union wrapping machine and a Hub- 
bard oven. 

In addition to improving its plant by 
overhauling it, the Cambridge (Md.) 
Baking Co. added a proofer and steel 
bread racks. 

A. B. Vogel, Cumberland, Md., recent- 
ly visited Baltimore to get ideas to em- 
body into building operations now under 
way at his bakery. 

An addition has been built to the plant 
of the Pocomoke (Md.) Baking Co., and 
two Hubbard ovens, a Triumph cake 
mixer and flour handling outfit have been 
installed. 


W. T. Dulson, formerly connected with 
the experimental bakery of the Interna- 
tional Co., Baltimore, is now with the 
demonstrating department of the Fleisch- 
mann Co. 


H. A. Kunkle, formerly in charge of 
the experimental bakery of the Interna- 
tienal Co., has engaged in a wholesale 
cake baking business at 1300 North Ful- 
ton Street. A Roberts oven and a cake 
mixer have been installed. 


Frank Kastner, Durst bakery, Savan- 
nah, Ga; A. Marasuo, Valencia, Pa; L. 
M. Winburn, Electrik Maid Bake Shops, 
St. Paul, Minn., spent the month at the 
experimental bakery of the International 
Co., Baltimore, studying cake baking. 


The Tawes Baking Co., Crisfield, Md., 
has erected an addition to its bakery, 
50x150, two stories high, of brick and 
concrete. Two Middleby-Marshall ovens, 
automatic proofer, four pocket divider, 
rounder-up, steel dough chute, steel 
racks and troughs are among the new 
equipment. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





SINGER BAKING CO. 


The new plant of the Singer Baking 
Co., Staunton, Va., one of the most mod- 
ern in that section of the state, was for- 
mally opened with a housewarming by 
the citizens of that town and surround- 
ing territory. The bakery is entirely a 
daylight affair, and almost every opera- 
tion in connection with the making of 
bread and other baked goods is visible 
from the street. 

The latest and best machinery and 
ovens have been installed, and nothing 
has been left undone which will enable 
the owners to manufacture the very best 
bakery products. J. A. Singer, president 
of the company, has been in the baking 
business for 35 years. 





G. H. Arthur, formerly proprietor of 
the Home bakery, St. Genevieve, Mo., 
has purchased a bakery in Pinckneyville, 
Ill. 
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PROGRAMME FOR CONVENTION ACTION 


Plans for Expanding, Elevating and Safeguarding the Baking Industry—Programme of Action 
Involving Membership in the American Association of the Baking Industry 


Late in August the directors of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry sent out a most elaborate pro- 


gramme of 24 folio pages, ee for . 


them by the W. E. Long Chicago, 
outlining a plan for expanding, elevat- 
ing and safeguarding the baking indus- 
try. This plan was thus presented in 
order that the bakers might give it care- 
ful study before its formal consideration 
at the Chicago convention. The material 
contained in this pamphlet is reprinted 
herewith. 





Foreword 


Here is something that should com- 
mand the careful consideration of every 
forward-looking baker in America. 

Study it, ponder over it, think over it 
carefully, and come to the Chicago con- 
vention Sept. 20 to 22 prepared to give 
expression of your opinion. 

This plan emanates from an address 
delivered at Louisville in 1912, and has 
been the subject of much discussion since 
that time. 

The address is printed in full on the 
following pages. First read it carefully 
as a prelude to your study of the plan 
in detail which follows. 

The plan, as herewith presented, is 
the result of a year of study by the 
board of directors, and has been pre- 

ared for submission by its order and 
irection. 

This convention is destined to make 
history. 

Your attendance is urged. 





Suggestions for Association Advancement 


Address delivered by Jay Burns before the 
Louisville Convention, Sept. 5, 1912 

Some 15 years ago a few far-sighted, 
earnest, progressive bakers, who saw the 
great possibilities for growth and de- 
velopment in the baking industry, met 
in Boston and formed the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers. These men 
had faith in the future and confidence in 
themselves, and were willing to give un- 
selfishly of their time and means for the 
benefit of the industry. I doubt if they 
then realized the powerful influence the 
organization was destined to exert in 
the wonderful strides which have been 
made these 15 years. 

These men saw a great industry, as 
old almost as man himself, groping in a 
fog of lethargy, ignorance, obsolete 
methods and jealousies, lacking both the 
ambition and the energy to try to lift 
itself out of the rut into which it had 
fallen. Today they see that industry 
awakened, militant and aggressive, mak- 
ing the greatest advances and showing 
the most wonderful development of any 
industry in this generation engaged in 
the production of a staple article. These 
changed conditions, this wonderful ad- 
vance, are traceable almost directly to 
the association and its influences, to the 
inspirations which have come from asso- 
ciating with progressive and aggressive 
men. 


BENEFITS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


That this association has been profitable 
to the industry as a whole is evidenced 
by the remarkable growth of the busi- 
ness, by the caliber of the men who are 
now engaged in it, and by the spirit of 
progressive action that has taken hold of 
every member who has earnestly taken 
part in the association work. Its influ- 
ences have extended beyond the benefit 
of its own members; for wherever an 
association member (and when I say an 
association member I mean one who 
comes to learn as well as to fraternize) 
has a bakery, he has applied methods 
and principles in his business which have 
either inspired some competitor to adopt 
improvements and change his methods, 
or have forced him to do so by his ag- 
gressive activity. And so the benefits of 
association work have radiated into the 
remotest sections of the country, into the 
darkest basement bakery, the most un- 





sanitary bakery, into the slipshod, badly 
managed, “no-system” bakery. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING 


Every idea submitted by the members, 
every action taken at our re every 
paper read, and everything that has been 
done of every nature has been published 
in the trade journals and press, so that 
every baker throughout the country has 
received the benefit of our work. As 
stated, many bakers consider it of no 
use to become members so long as they 
can get the benefits without any cost or 
effort on their part. 

During the patie the membership 
committee was authorized to plan and 
conduct a campaign for new members. 
This campaign has been aggressive, and 
vigorously conducted, and while we have 


simply refuse to ‘take chances on bak- 
ers’ bread. 


TWO TYPES OF BAKERS 


We know that these impressions are 
false as applied to the modern bakery; 
we know that there are hundreds of 
bakers in the country who are earnestly 
striving to break down this false impres- 
sion, whose plants are as clean as any 
housewife’s kitchen, and whose standards 
of materials used are better and more 
uniform, and selected with greater care 
than she could possibly exercise. Yet we 
also know that there are other bakers 
in every community who are not so con- 
scientious, who don’t care how they con- 
duct their bakeries, and who are unwill- 
ing to co-operate with us in improving 
their methods, or allow us to help them 
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THE BAKING INDUSTRY TODAY 


It is the general opinion today that it is high time for the baking 
industry to put life into its ideals. There is a strong demand that it go 
on record as standing for clean bread. . 

In considering any plan to elevate the standards of all bakeries, we 
must take note that there are 28,000 units makin 
No serious attempts have been made to standardize. quality or cleanliness. 
It is apparent that regulations must now be created and enforced to bring 
irertas to a common level of cleanliness. 

The time has come for us to set these standards, and let the bakers 
decide whether they are to earn and retain public good will or fall by the 
wayside. The baker who expects the industry to be of service to him must 
art. He owes much to the business which gives him his liveli- 
e owes something to the responsibility which his community 


as 1897, bakers recognized the need of standards and 
aker will recall the deplorable conditions of that time. 
In that year the master bakers met in 
and formulated their desire to elevate the baking industry. This vision 
failed to materialize to the extent, at least, that they had hoped it would. 
Perhaps the time was not fully ripe. 


Today, conditions are far more propitious for a realization of the 
The industry has come out of its gloomy cellars 
it sums up the value of its production 
illions are invested in modern plants, 
equipment and advertising. A new era of progress beckons us. 

What our pioneers began let us finish. Let us turn our attention to 
the vast number of people who today have little or no faith in bakers’ 
bread. _Let us sweep our own doorsteps, and win from the world the 
confidence and good will which mean a glorious future for the baking 


different kinds of bread. 


oston, organized on national lines 


Perhaps the plans lacked practical 








added to our membership, the results 
have been far from commensurate with 
the effort expended. 


SEEKING TANGIBLE RESULTS 


While working on this committee I 
have been pondering on whether all this 
effort was really worth while; whether 
we were really working along the right 
lines; whether it would be the proper 
thing for us to make our proposition a 
compelling one instead of a begging 
one; whether it is not time now that this 
association stand for something that will 
make its influence felt with the people 
as well as the baker, and make its mem- 
bership so valuable that no baker who 
wanted to remain a factor in his com- 
munity could afford to be without it. 

We all know there is a widespread 
prejudice against bakery products. This 
prejudice is due, in a very large meas- 
ure, to the belief that they are unclean; 
that the places where they are made are 
not sanitary, and are not conducted in 
a cleanly manner. Go with me, if you 
please, into almost any community—cer- 
tainly into any -city—and I will show 
you bakeries the uncleanly and unsani- 


tary conditions of which are a travesty 


on decency and a disgrace to the in- 
dustry. Watch with me for a day the 
average driver delivering bread. Then 
you'll wonder that the prejudices which 
exist are not more widespread than they 
are. Some of these things are seen daily 
by those whose patronage we seek, and 
their imagination does the rest. They 


by pointing the way to this necessary 
improvement. Manifestly, the conscien- 
tious association member, who is striving 
so to conduct his place as to win the 
confidence of the public, is made to suf- 
fer the stigma of suspicion because of 
the indolence and carelessness of this 
other type of baker. 

The belief that all bakeries are alike 
and that bread made by them is, after 
all, just “bakers’ bread” leads to indif- 
ference when bread is called for at the 
grocery. People do not take the pains 
and care to ask for special brands of 
bread to the extent that they should, for 
they feel that since they are obliged to 
eat bakers’ bread at all they are taking 
the same long chance, no matter whose 
bread is given them. They are not suf- 
ficiently discriminating, because of their 
lack of interest in any one bakery or 
any one bread. 

This indifference makes a condition un- 
der which the dealer is enabled to palm 
off any old bread, and he may be depend- 
ed upon to push the bread on which he 
makes his greatest profit. This bread 
usually comes from some badly equipped 
and poorly managed bakery, where no 
attention is paid to sanitary conditions, 
one which thrives only on the business 
given it by the grocer whe pushes this 
cheap bread on to the indifferent buyer, 
careless enough to say: “Just give me a 
loaf of bread.” 


ALL BREAD NOT ALIKE 


Now this indifference on the part of 
the careless buyer is a conditien which 
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must be met somehow. Correct this con- 
dition, and you will have solved a large 
part of your trouble with the middle- 
man who now stands between you and 
the consumer. Make people careful 
about the bread they buy instead of 
careless and indifferent, and you re- 
move the possibility of the dealer giving 
out another baker’s bread instead of 
yours. To use an illustration: 

Here, we will say, is a conscientious 
association baker, operating a clean, san- 
itary, up-to-date shop, who by extensive 
advertising tries to increase the bread 
consumption and to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding of modern bakery 
methods, telling the people that their 
prejudices of years ago are not war- 
ranted in this day of modern, sanitary 
bakeries; that bread is now made in })is 
shop almost without the touch of human 
hands, and that his bakery is as clean 
as any housewife’s kitchen. Increasci 
business is bound to develop from suc} 
clean-cut educational advertising. 

Now comes the housewife who his 
been convinced by this appeal, and asks 
the grocer to give her a loaf of bread; 
perhaps she asks for the brand adve: 
tised. He tells her the driver didn} 
leave him any (or quite enough) th: ! 
day, but he has another bread just «s 
good as the one advertised, and su 
ceeds in having her take the other lo::! 
on which he makes more profit. 

He gets this other bread from son 
little baker in his neighborhood who en 
a his whole family in his shop; mak: 

read under unspeakable conditions, an 
who delivers his bread to the grocers i 
his neighborhood in a ramshackle wagoi, 
or perhaps in a pushcart. His only a}: 
peal to the grocer for business is a lov 
price—a price which enables the groce 
to make a profit of 40 per cent insteac 
of 20 per cent allowed by the sanitar, 
shop which created this new business }) 
its advertising. 

Here, then, we have the modern bake: 
bearing the expense of increasing th: 
bread consumption, while the business 
which he creates is turned aside from 
him by the dealer and given to some 
“Jim Crow” baker, whose bakery itself 
fosters vy for bakers’ bread and 
causes the business as a whole to suffer 
a retarded growth. 


~~ 


THE BAKER’S PROBLEM DIFFERENT 


If all the bread consumed in this coun- 
try. were supplied by the bakers, our 
problem would be vastly different. But 
such is not the case; in fact, only 30 to 
50 or 60 per cent is supplied by the 
baker. That such a large, undeveloped 
field exists makes our problem unique, 
different from that of almost any other 
industry. Were you to engage in the 
banking business, the dry goods business, 
the shoe business, or in the manufacture 
or sale of almost any other article of 
human consumption, you would be com- 
pelled to divide the total purchasing 
ability of your community with the 
others now engaged in the same line. 
No one person or firm could materially 
increase its business save as it took away 
the business from some one or more of 
the other persons or firms engaged in 
the same line of business. How differ- 
ent is the baking business! Fully one 
half of the purchasing capacity of the 
average community is absorbed by home 
baking—the other half or less being di- 
vided between the bakers. 

When I see the jealousies, frictions, 
and lack of harmony between bakers in 
the same community I am reminded of 
the boys who were discovered fighting 
desperately for the possession of a red 
apple which they found on the ground, 
only to learn that there were more fine 
apples on the tree above them, to be had 
for the picking, than they both could eat. 


TEACH THE HOUSEWIFE TO DISCRIMINATE 


Our problem is, then, one of materially 
improving the physical conditions of all 
bakeries and the quality of all bakery 
products, or of separating the “sheep” 
from the “goats,”—the good bakeries 
from the bad,—of teaching the house- 
wife to discriminate between bakeries 
as she does between milkmen, or between 
doctors or dressmakers. Shall we con- 
tinue to give of our time, brains, energy 
and resources to persuade this bad bak- 
er to join our association? Shail we 
longer try (for a paltry contribution of 
$5 or $10 per year) to teach him mod- 
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le stem, business management, 
the eae of high ideals and stand- 
ards of sanitation and cleanliness, and 
spend years of effort in remodeling him 
into a business man? By the time his 
education would be accomplished we 
would find dozens of others who had 
entered the field in the meantime, who 
would, in turn, have to be solicited to 
join us. The work of regeneration would 
never stop. Where is the return to us 
from such proceeding? 

What is needed more now than the 
doing of this philanthropic work of 
bringing in and educating these raw re- 
cruits is that this association undertake 
the education of the housewife on the 
difference between good bakeries and 
bad bakeries; between bread made in a 
sanitary factory, under clean processes, 
by clean employees, and bread made in 
the indifferent and insanitary shop. 
Teach her to ask for branded breads 
coming from certain shops which have 
qualified for membership in this organi- 
zation. 

Let this association now stand for 
something big and constructive, and let 
the members who put up the money, and 
who supply the brains, get the benefits 
of their work. Let us have people know 
that an association bakery is worthy of 
their patronage. 

Let us acknowledge that there are bad 
bakeries, and admit that suspicion 
against bakers’ bread is justified to a 
great extent, but have the public know 
that we members of this association do 
not countenance such bakeries, and that 
we deprecate their existence as much as 
it does. Tell it that the bakeries run 
by members of this association are not 
that kind of bakeries, and that we hold 
ourselves above the common herd. 

Warn the housewife to patronize the 
association bakery for her own protec- 
tion, and not to be persuaded to take 
the bread offered her by the grocer as 
just as good. Tell her to take no rec- 
ommendation from the grocer for any 
other bread. Tell her to take an interest 
in bakeries, and visit the association bak- 
ery, then go to the other kind. By such 
a campaign of help this association could 
do the business, as a whole, immeasur- 
able good, and help each individual mem- 
ber in such a substantial manner as to 
make his membership an invaluable as- 
set. 


RIGID INSPECTION NEEDED 


The plan I propose is to establish a 
rigid system of inspection of the bak- 
eries represented in this association. 
Make compliance with certain conditions 
and regulations as to cleanliness and 
sanitation compulsory. Establish our 
own pure food commission by adopting 
a standard of purity of materials used, 
and the proper handling of the finished 
product. Have our own inspectors to 
see that every member complies with 
these rules and regulations, and make 
membership revocable at any time for 
failure to es up to the standard set by 
the association. Issue a certificate of 
membership from year td year, and let 
it specify that the same may be revoked 
for failure to comply with the regula- 
tions. Give each member a sign to be 
displayed at his bakery, and allow him 
to use an association label, and to ad- 
vertise the fact in his local papers and 
in other ways that he is a member. 

Then let the public know through me- 
diums of national circulation (such, for 
instance, as the Saturday Evening Post, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, the Woman’s 
Home Companion, etc.) that this asso- 
ciation stands back of every bakery dis- 
playing this sign or whose bread bears 
this label. Tell the public what the con- 
ditions of membership are, and how we 
see to it that they are complied with. 
Ask the public to visit the association 
bakeries, and advise our secretary of 
any criticism it has to offer. In this 
manner we can collect the opinions and 
Suggestions concerning our members in 
any town. The suggestion that the pub- 
lic may take advantage of our invitation 
to visit the association bakery in his 
town will help to keep each baker in 
proper shape to receive visitors at all 
times. 

Under such a plan every member will 
have a valuable franchise which he could 
not afford to lose, one which would en- 
able him to make his own advertising 
doubly effective. With the national as- 
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sociation pointing to only certain bak- 
eries as being fit to patronize, how long 
will it be until every baker of any conse- 
quence will clamor for a franchise and 
a membership with us? He could not 
afford to stay out, no matter what the 
cost would be. Before being taken in as 
a member he would have to comply with 
certain conditions, and fit himself to pass 
the necesSfry examination by our in- 
spector. 

And so you see, when he is made to 
clean up and run his business right we 
shall have elevated him to a standing 
among us quicker and more effectively 
than could be done by the present slow 
process of begging him to give us $5 and 
become a member, and then spending 
years of effort to make him of some use 
to the association. 


SEPARATE GOOD BAKERS FROM THE BAD 


By our present plan we are trying to 
educate the baker and then turn him 
loose to educate the housewife. This 
new plan makes his education certain 
by compulsory methods, and in a short 
while; and at the same time the plan 
provides for the education of the house- 
wife on a scale never before attempted. 


ciating with and indorsing this other 
fellow who is below your standard as it 
would be to try to make people believe 
you honest when you associate with dis- 
honest men. 

In order to accomplish anything to- 
ward winning the housewife’s trade, 
there must be a separation of the “sheep” 
from the “goats.” 

Let only those whose hands are clean 
go before her court with their evidence. 
In like manner the only way that the in- 
discriminate buyer of bread can be 
turned into a careful and discriminating 
buyer is to tell her that the “sheep” have 
actually been separated from the “goats,” 
and that if she will only be careful she 
can be sure of getting only clean, whole- 
some bread. 

I would have you remember that there 
are these two kinds of bread consumers 
—the woman who won’t patronize bak- 
eries at all, and the woman who takes the 
grocer’s recommendation in preference 
to any baker’s. The first can be con- 
verted only by education to buy bakers’ 
bread at all; while the patronage of the 
second can be secured to the modern, 
sanitary shop (which, perhaps, went to 
the expense of educating her to use bak- 
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ELEVATING THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The baking industry has grown to its present huge proportions largely 
because of the elevated standards that obtain throughout so many of the 


Only a high order of sanitary and scientific production has made it 
possible for the industry to expand to such dimensions in the space of a 
How much more, then, will the industry expand as the safe- 
guards become standardized and come into universal use! 

True it is that machinery has made possible the great changes that have 
been wrought, yet the character of the men behind the machinery has made 
These men have had vision—ideals. 
to serve their communities, and these communities, responding as the public 
always responds to enlightened efficiency, has rewarded them by recognizing 


It is to these pioneers that the business owes what esteem the public 
They have taken steps to safeguard health and welfare, and they 


The baking industry as a whole can profit vastly by further raising its 
The plan outlined here is designed to earn public 
respect and good will, and spread broadcast the word that the American 
people can put their trust in bakery products. 
by uniting on the fundamentals proposed, can place so necessary an in- 
dustry high in the public regard, and reap, by so doing, a rich reward. 

It is not the size of your plant that counts—it is how you are baking. 
Those institutions that give real service to the public are prospering; those 
that do not, fail, falter and die. To treat people fairly is enlightened 
selfishness—the kind that helps you while protecting them. 

Only the on standards in bakery conduct will widen the market 

them out for leadership in their home communities and 


They sought 


Bakers, large and small, 








Co-operative advertising by local bak- 
ers in a community, unless this or some 
similar plan is followed, does not solve 
the problem, for there are bakers whose 
product does not deserve to be classed 
as better than the housewife’s. Just to 
advertise bakers’ bread, telling the house- 
wife that any bakers’ bread is worthy 
of her patronage, is a mistake, for it is 
manifestly an untruth. Besides, this 
classes all bakers together, and what a 
woman may know about the bad bakery 
would apply to them all, in her judg- 
ment. 

If the modern, sanitary bakery enters 
into such a coalition with bakers whose 
plants are notoriously offensive to people 
living near them, or who have been 
through them, it cannot be expected to 
be classed as any more worthy of pat- 
ronage than the unsanitary shop with 
which it is associated. To join hands 
with a fellow who runs an unsanitary 
shop, who has not enterprise enough to 
put his bakery in proper shape to com- 
mand respect, who conducts his estab- 
lishment on a lower standard of cleanli- 
ness and business methods than you do, 
is to invite to yourself the same stigma 
that attaches itself to him in the minds 
of the people who know him and his 
place. 

What does it avail you to conduct 
your bakery properly when you go to 
the public and say that he is just as 
good as you are, and that his bakery and 
his bread are as clean as yours? It is 
as illogical to assume that you can do 
your business reputation good: by asso- 


ers’ bread in the first place) only by tell- 
ing her of the difference between the 
baker who should get her business and 
the one who actually bakes the bread 
which her dealer shoves onto her. 

Now with national advertising telling 
the housewife how to get clean, pure 
bread, and the local baker advertising 
his membership in the Association,— 
which means that he is one of those hav- 
ing the indorsement of the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers,—it seems to 
me that both classes of women can be 
reached—the one who bakes her bread 
and the one who takes any old bread. 
Such a campaign will inspire all bakers 
with desire for membership; it will help 
toward removing the dealer as a menac- 
ing factor; it will bring direct help to 
our members; it will spur their ambition 
to further improvements; it will point 
out to the public the unworthy baker 
and compel him either to clean up or 
shut up; it will convince the housewife 
who still bakes; and it will teach the in- 
discriminate buyer of bakers’ bread how 
much the grocer has imposed upon her 
all these years, by teaching her-to know 
for herself what bread pe | whose bread 
she wants. 

To carry out effectively such a cam- 
paign would entail a large expenditure 
of money. It would necessitate . the 
maintenance of a general office with a 
directing head, and a sufficient number 
of inspectors to cover the field. It 
would also require the appropriation of 
a large amount of money for advertis- 
ing. But equitable methods of raising 
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the money are not difficult to employ; 
and no one would seriously object to 
making liberal appropriation to such a 
fund, when he could count on such gen- 
erous returns. 
7 + 

The foregoing statement by Mr. Burns 
is followed in the pamphlet by a num- 
ber of quotations from trade papers in 
1912, indorsing the plan thus suggested. 





Safeguarding the Baking Industry 

Nothing is more imperative to the bak- 
ing industry today, perhaps, than the 
safeguarding of it. The necessity for 
this cannot better be explained than has 
been done by an editorial in The North- 
western Miller of June 22. The writer 
outlines how the new administration in 
Washington has taken up close super- 
vision of essential industries. Many 
laws contemplated aim to prevent prac- 
tices and methods considered in one way 
or another dangerous to public welfare 
and are directed against industries whose 
ability to police themselves has been 
doubted. 

On both these counts the baking in- 
dustry is clearly subject to legislative 
regulation. Its relation to the public is 
so direct and so close that there is 
scarcely a city or town in the country 
which does not already carry bread or- 
dinances on its statute books. Further- 
more, the fact that bread prices have 
not been able by any means to keep 
pace with the decline in wheat values 
has caused an immense amount of news- 
paper criticism, largely quite irrational, 
and there is a strong public demand for 
official action which will in some way 
compel the bakers to sell their products 
at lower prices than the ones now gen- 
erally prevailing. Finally, sanitary con- 
ditions in bakeries have always been 
made the subject of local laws and regu- 
lations, and thus the way is open for al- 
most any degree of extension of the 
present legal control over the industry. 

Continuing, the writer says: “The na- 
ture of this prospective government reg- 
ulation of the baking industry, and the 
extent to which it will be carried, de- 
pend very largely on the bakers them- 
selves. They may find themselves tied 
hand and foot by irksome and unrea- 
sonable restrictions, their profits so 
closely regulated as to make every un- 
favorable turn of the market disastrous, 
and their methods of operation so defi- 
nitely prescribed as virtually to preclude 
initiative and individual enterprise; or 
they may be subject only to such mod- 
erate rules as will work wholly to their 
benefit, penalizing the unfit and the in- 
competent, but leaving unhampered 
those who are honestly endeavoring to 
give the public the best of service at a 
reasonable charge. 

“Which of these two forms of govern- 
ment regulation will ultimately be adopt- 
ed will be determined by the ability of 
the baking industry to police itself. If 
it wants outside dictation and control, 
with its activities subject to the whims 
of politicians and professional trade per- 
secutors in Washington, it can have them 
simply by following a policy of lettin 
matters slide. If it wants freedom onl 
independence, all it needs to do is to 
put its own house in order before the 
government housecleaners get around to 
undertaking the work themselves. 

“The directors of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry are al- 
ready understood to be considering a 
definite plan for policing the baking 
trade from within, and this plan is to 
be laid before the annual meeting of the 
association next September. Every bak- 
er should take a direct interest in such 
a proposal, for it is likely to be his only 
alternative to a government control far 
more rigorous than any he has yet known. 
If the baking industry can prove con- 
clusively to the public that its members 
are. keeping faith with their customers, 
giving them loaves baked under sanitary 
conditions, sold at weights which mean a 
fair return for their selling price, and 
of a quality the excellence of which can 
be uniformly depended on, then the gov- 
ernment is more than likely to keep 
hands off, and merely to adopt such re- 
strictive measures as will facilitate the 
detection and punishment of the dishon- 
est and incompetent. 

“Bread plays so important a part in 
the nation’s life that the bakers must al- 
ways expect to be the targets for criti- 
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the seal of 

government approval, w means strin- 
— regula or demonstrating 
they have already policed their 


vernment control is quite ey 
n the two national organizations of bak- 
ers, wholesale and retail, the machinery 
is already available both for eliminating 
the most serious evils from the trade 
and for proving to the public that the 

has actually been done. If this 

nery is not put into prompt and 
effective operation, the bakers cannot ex- 
» pect anything better than that the gov- 
ernment will summarily take over the 
task which they should have put through 
themselves.” 


Financing the Plan 

The method of financing the associa- 
tion so as to carry out the plan herein 
outlined has been carefully considered, 
and is shaped in a way to make it ac- 
ceptable to all bakers, small as well as 
large. 
Article 13 of the constitution provides 
the manner of raising funds for the as- 
sociation. The dues will be larger than 
in the past, but the benefits accruing to 
each member are believed to be so obvi- 
ous and definite that no baker can fail 
to see how his investment for membership 
in the association will fail to bring him 


large returns. 

Heretofore each plant has been as- 
sessed $10 per oven, with a maximum of 
$500. This method was devised because 
it was presumed that large bakers could 
well afford to contribute larger dues 
than could the smaller ones. As one 
member put it, an institution with five 
plants should pay more than a baker 
with one oven, although it was taken for 
granted that each got about the same 
amount of benefit. 

The plan here presented aims to bene- 
fit poe! baker in proportion to the size 
of his business. 





It not only contem- 
plates safeguarding and protecting the 
industry, but its advertising programme 
alone insures a full return for the cost 
of membership. In the case of bakers 
doing business in a large city, the na- 
tional advertising contemplated as one 
phase of the programme will naturally 
reach a much wider circle of readers. 
Thus the radius of a business is paral- 
leled by the radius of the advertising. 
The financial plan, therefore, is based on 
production. Hence the association dues 
become, not a special assessment to be 
borne by the bakery, but rather part of 
the bakery’s advertising expenditure. 

The falipenan of national magazine ad- 
vertising is so great and its distribution 
in each community is so large that it 
may well be considered as part of each 
baker’s local advertising. The baker who 
spends $500 a year in his community and 
whose dues in the association are $50, 
can reduce his local appropriation to 
$450, thereby keeping within his schedule 
of expenditure, yet benefiting far more 
through his advertising effort than if he 
had spent all of his $500 appropriation 
locally. The “hooking-up” of powerful 
national advertising with local publicity 
ores the baker an irresistible selling 

orce. 

This principle, applying to each baker 
in direct ratio to the size of his market, 
- him the maximum value for every 

ollar spent for promoting his business. 

The efforts of successful associations 
in other lines of industry have all been 
financed on a production basis. It has 
been so with the fruit and nut growers 
and other aggressive and prosperous or- 

anizations. The co-operative efforts 

ve educated the public to a broader 
use of the products, and have opened 
up new markets for the commodities ad- 
vertised. Campaigns begun with modest 
appropriations have grown to large di- 
mensions by the sheer response of the 
public. 

The results of intelligent advertising 
answer any challenge as to the nature of 
association dues. A glance at associa- 
tion conventions of the past shows that 
it long has been argued that to increase 
dues would limit association membership, 
but it must be recalled that when asso- 
ciation dues were $5 and $10 the or- 
ganization never had more than 24% per 
cent of the country represen In 
1913, with dues at these figures, a strong 
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and apa campaign for membershi 
secured only 80 new members. “ 

It cannot be the amount of the dues 
that holds bakers aloof. Perhaps the 
question, “What do I get out of it?” 
has been a erful influence for in- 
difference. ith a definite, lasting bene- 
fit in plain sight the desirability of 
membership becomes clearly apparent, 
and the large return for a small invest- 
ment obvious. 





Proposed Constitution 
ARTICLE 1 
NAME 
The American Bakers’ Association. 


ARTICLE 2 
PURPOSES 

Section 1. The development of the 
baking industry by increasing the use of 
commercially baked products. . 

(a) By securing wider application 
bakers of improved eatin and » 
vanced baking practice. 

(b) By education within the industry, 
to raise the standard of sanitation and 
trade practices, and to promote the use 


ARTICLE 4 

MEMBERSHIP 
Section 1. Active Members—Individu- 
als, firms and corporations engaged in 
the baking business who qualify under 
membership standards set up in section 
3 of this article may become active mem- 


rs. 

Sec. 2. Honorary Members@-Individu- 
als who have rendered special or se 
service to the industry may be elected to 
honorary membership. 

Sec. 3. Membership Standards. 


LOCATION AND CONSTRUCTION OF THE 
PLANT 

No bakery shall be certified unless its 
location and construction are such that 
it may be operated in a thoroughly sani- 
tary manner. Specific requirements for 
these conditions are as follows: 

1, The bakery shall be so located that 
drainage to sewers is adequate, and that 
the basement and floors are not subject 
to flooding. 

2. It shall not be adjacent to city 
dumps, stock yards, garbage plants, fer- 
tilizer factories and other conditions or 





industry, one is amazed by 
eighteenth in the nation’s leadin 
eighth place. Between 1914 an 
cent. 
studious] 
this development. 
touched? 


and towns was baked at home. 
and a half! 


for 
will help materially. 


It is understood that a 
Surely 


motes confidence in bread. 





EXPANDING THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


When one looks at the statistics marking the growth of the bakin 
the progress made. 
industries. 
1919 there was an increase of 186 per 
here is no question that the course of far-seeing bakers who 
sought to win the confidence of the public had much to do with 


But have the possibilities of bread consumption been more than barely 
Leaving out the farmers, who 
figures for 1916 indicate that 50 per cent of the bread consumed in cities 
erhaps 40 per cent is still baked in the 
home today. Picture the possibilities: what a prodigious market when it 
is realized that in 1919 bakery products reached the value of a billion 


Viewed in the light of the custom of foreign countries, Americans 
are not large consumers of bread. There is a rich field in this country 
ropaganda that will stimulate demand. Faith in bread cleanliness 


- There is another point to be considered. Are not the manufacturers 
of spaghetti, macaroni and breakfast foods cutting into the bread-eating 
tendencies of the public? Their advertisements fill our national magazines, 
and various appetizing dishes are shown. 
cracker manufacturers at their convention in June voted to appropriate 
$300,000 for national advertising to increase the consumption o 

part of this fund has already been pled 
We know that advertising, when intelligently used, has magic power. ry 
its faithful use by the bakers can meet these inroads of the bread market. 
a policy of strict cleanliness in bread manufacture is one of 
the best advertising assets an organization of bakers can create. 
a vital spot in the industry, so far as the public is concerned. 


In 1900 it ranke 
In 1919 it had advanced to 


are as a class home bakers, the 


It is reported also that the 
crackers. 
ed. 
nly 


It touches 
It pro- 








of wholesome ingredients and the pro- 
duction of products possessing the great- 
est possible food values. 

(c) By encouraging proper, and dis- 
couraging improper, legislation, and ob- 
taining representation for the industry 
in all matters before federal and state 
bodies and consumers. 


(d) By promoting intelligent under- . 


standing on the part of the public in re- 
lation to the operating methods and 
practices of the trade. 

(e) By securing the co-operation of all 
bakers’ and allied organizations. 

Sec. 2. Specifically developing the in- 
dustry by establishing and maintaining 
the highest ethical standards of trade 
practices among its members. 

$2) By rigid enforcement of stand- 
a 


(b) By granting licenses to use the 
association emblem. 

(c) By acquainting the public through 
advertising and publicity with what 
membership in the association represents, 
exploiting its standards of membership 
and the significance of the association 
emblem. 

(d) By maintaining technical service 
for educational and research purposes, 
and supplying technical information in 
all matters taken up by the association 
for the membership. 


ARTICLE 3 
HEADQUARTERS 


The offices of the association shall be 
located in the = of Chicago, county of 
Cook, state of Illinois. 


industries which are inimical to the pro- 
duction of wholesome bread. 

3. Buildings used for bakeries shall 
conform to the sanitary codes of the 
states and cities in which they are 
located. 

4. The bakery shall have convenient 
toilet or toilet rooms separate and apart 
from the room or rooms where the 
doughs and materials are prepared, or 
where the baked products are stored or 
handled Lavatories and washrooms 
shall be adjacent to toilet rooms, and 
shall be supplied with soap, running 
water and towels, and shall be main- 
tained in a sanitary condition. 

5. All openings into bakery, including 
windows and doors, shall be properly 
screened or otherwise protected to ex- 
clude flies. 

6. Rooms shall be provided for the 
changing and hanging of wearing ap- 
parel. 

BAKERY EQUIPMENT 


1. The bakery shall be equipped with 
suitable machinery and appliances for 
handling raw materials, doughs and fin- 
ished products in a cleanly and sanitary 
manner. 

2. Ventilating hoods and flues shall 
be installed wherever necessary for the 
removal of excessive heat, fumes, dust or 
to relieve other conditions which may be 
inimical to the health of the employees 
or the wholesomeness of the bakery 
products. 

OPERATING METHODS 


1. The floors, walls and ceilings of 
every bakery, the equipment used in the 


. 
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preparation or handling of bakery. prod- 
ucts or their ingredients, and the wag- 
ons, boxes, baskets and other receptacles 
in which bakery products are transport- 
ed, shall be kept in a clean and sanitary 
condition and at all times free from dirt 
and dust, insects, flies and other contam- 
inating matter. 

2. All bakery products and their in- 
gredients shall be stored, handled, trans- 
ported and kept in such a manner as to 
protect them from spoilage, contamina- 
tion and unwholesomeness. 

3. No bakery shall be certified which 
practices the exchange of bread or the 
return of stales. 

4. All workmen and employees while 
engaged in the manufacture of bakery 
products shall be provided with exter).| 
clothing of washable material, which s}:;\|| 
be used for that purpose only. Thi se 
garments shall be kept clean. 

5. The smoking, snuffing and chewi.y 
of tobacco is prohibited in the bakery 

6. No animals or fowls shall be ket 
in or permitted to enter the bakery. 


HEALTH OF EMPLOYEES 


1. No person affected with any co - 
tagious, infectious or other disease + 
physical ailment which may render su 
employment detrimental to the pub 
health shall work in a bakery or hand » 
any of the products therein, or deliver: 
thérefrom. Freedom of said bakery e1 
ployees from any such diseases shall 
evidenced by certificate of medical e 
amination, such examination to be mac : 
at least annually. 

2. No person who has had typho 
fever shall be employed in a bakery u 
til adequate clinical examination h. 
proven the applicant free from typho 
bacilli. 

Sec. 4. Application for Membership 
Application for membership shall be i 
writing, and the applicant must quali‘ 
under the membership standards set u 
in section 3 of this article; he must agr: 
to conform to and maintain these stand 
ards; he must agree to abide by all rule 
and regulations of the association, ai 
subscribe to the following code of busi 
ness ethics: 


CODE OF ETHICS 


Believing in the future of the bakin 
industry and realizing that through co 
operation it is possible to render greate 
service, both to the industry as a whole 
and to the best interests of the public 
and 

Recognizing my obligation to th 
American home, my employees, and my) 
fellow-bakers; 

I do hereby pledge myself to the fol 
lowing code of ethics as definite obliga 
tions accompanying the privilege 0 
membership in the American Bakers’ As 
sociation: 

1. I recognize my duty to the Ameri 
can home to be: 

(a) To make the best, most wholeson: 
and nutritious products possible; 

(b) To sell my products at the lowest 
price consistent with good business prac- 
tice. 

2. I believe that the rendering of 
honest and efficient service on the part 
of my employees deserves fair considera- 
tion; that they should receive fair re- 
turn for their labor and be enabled to 
enjoy healthful surroundings, both physi- 
cal and moral. I recognize a man’s in- 
herent right to work with freedom ot 
his own convictions and without preju- 
dice, and will expect only an honest day’s 
work and thoughtful consideration of 
our mutual interests and obligations. 

3. I recognize my obligations to my 
fellow-bakers, and especially to this as- 
sociation and its membership, in the 
maintenance of -its high standards and 
the increase and preservation of its repu- 
tation with the public, and pledge myself 
to be fair in all my relations with my 
competitors and consistently to abstain 
from any and all practices which are 
recognized by trade associations in gen- 
eral, and by this association in particu- 
lar, as unfair trade practices. 

4. I believe that service is the basis of 
all progress and that I can render the 
best service and meet my obligations to 
the public, my employees and my com- 
petitors, and still receive that compensa- 
tion which must be the reward of all 
legitimate business. I therefore further 
pledge myself, in the interest of fair 
prices and fair profit, at all times to 
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keep and maintain ad te cost records 
and to give honest in ormation to any 
official or inspector entitled thereto. 

5. I will use no materials or ingredi- 
ents in the manufacture of bread or 
other bakery products other than those 
of known purity and wholesomeness. 

6. I will at all times adhere rigidly to 
the truth in all my advertising. : 

7. I will keep my plant and premises 
at all times as clean and sanitary as is 
humanly possible, and welcome public 
inspection at all times. I shall expect of 
my employees what the public has a 
right to expect of me: that we, at all 
times, keep ourselves morally and physi- 
cally clean. Ay, 

8. Recognizing in the giving of premi- 
ums and secret discounts a serious trade 
evil, I pledge myself to abstain from 
such practices in the conduct of my busi- 

ess. 

" 9. Finally, I agree to maintain the 
highest standards of ethical and moral 
practices throughout the conduct of my 
business, so as to give the public the best 
service and reflect credit on my associa- 
tion and my industry. 

Sec. 5. Election to. Membership—Ac- 
tive—All applications for membership 
shall be subject to the approval of the 
executive committee, who shall be the 
sole judges of eligibility. 

Honorary—Honorary members shall be 
elected by the association at regular 
meetings upon recommendatton by the 
board of governors. 

Sec. 6. Discontinuance of membership 
may be brought about: 

(a) By resignation. 

(b) By automatic suspension of mem- 
bership where dues are in arrears 60 
days. 

(c) By suspension or cancellation of 
membership, for cause, including failure 
to observe and maintain standards. 

Note: Cancellation or suspension of 
‘membership carries with it forfeiture of 
right to use association emblem. Power 
of suspension and cancellation shall be 
lodged in the board of governors. 


ARTICLE 5 
OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The officers of the associa- 
tion shall be a president, a first vice 
president, a second vice president, a 
treasurer, a secretary, and a_ business 
manager, provided that in the discretion 
of the executive committee the offices of 
secretary and business manager may be 
combined. The president, vice presi- 
dents, and treasurer shall be elected by 
the board of governors, the president 
and treasurer from within or without 
the membership of the board and the 
vice presidents from within the member- 
ship of the board. 


ARTICLE 6 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Section 1. The board of governors 
shall be composed of not less than 27 
nor more than 30 members, according as 
the president and treasurer may be se- 
lected from within or without the mem- 
bership of the board. » They shall be 
elected for terms of three years each, 
nine governors each year. 

Sec. 2. Each retiring president shall 
continue an active member of the board 
of governors for the year following his 
term of office as president. 

Sec. 3. At the first election under this 
constitution, as a preliminary step, lots 
shall be drawn to determine which gov- 
ernors, as above, shall serve for one, two 
and three years respectively. There- 
after, at each annual meeting, governors 
shall be elected in succession for terms 
of three years each. 

Sec. 4, The board of governors have 
power to fill all vacancies caused by res- 
ignations.or otherwise, which appoint- 
ments shall hold until the next annual 
meeting of the association. 


ARTICLE 7 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The executive committee shall be com- 
posed of the president, vice presidents, 
treasurer, past presidents and four mem- 
bers selected from the board of gov- 
ernors, who shall be -designated respec- 
tively as the chairmen of the four stand- 
ing committees. The board of governors 
Shall appoint the four members of the 
executive committee. They shall serve 
for a period of three years. At the first 
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appointment under this constitution the 
governors shall appoint one member for 
one year, one member for two years and 
the remaining two members for three 
years. 

ARTICLE 8 

COMMITTEES 

Section 1. Provisions shall be made 
for standing committees on sanitation, 
publicity and advertising, technical and 
educational work, and finances and audit- 
ing. 

Sec. 2. These committees (other than 
the chairmen) shall be appointed by the 
president, subject to the approval of the 
executive committee. They shall consist 
of five members each, and they shall con- 
tinue in office until their successors are 
appointed. 


ARTICLE 9 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


Section 1. After the first election un- 
der this constitution there will be nine 


- board of 


stitution as binding upon their official 
conduct. 
ARTICLE 10 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 

Section 1. The president shall pre- 
side at all meetings of the. association, 
overnors and executive com- 
mittee, and perform such other duties 
as are incident to his office. He shall 
appoint, subject to the approval of the 
executive committee, the standing com- 
mittees provided (See article 7, section 
2), and such other committees as he 
shall deem necessary. He shall be ex- 
officio member of all committees. 

Sec. 2. The vice presidents shall, in 
their order, perform the duties of the 
president in his absence or disability. 

Sec. 3. The secretary shall keep a cor- 
rect record of all business, send notices of 
all meetings of the association, board of 

vernors and executive committee, and 

eep a correct account between the 
members of the association; receive all 





zations. 


bakers’ bread. 
5. To elevate the industry. 


adjusted?” 


again before the association. 


our aims: 


enforcement. 


compliance with these standards. 


association label. 


it and expanding it. 





WHAT WE PROPOSE TO DO 


The announcement that a conference of bakers would be held in con- 
nection with the bakery exhibit at the Boston Food Show—as far back as 
1897—awakened widespread interest amongst members of the baking fra~- 

‘ternity in all parts of the country. At the conference it was voted unani- 
mously to make it a national convention. The purposes of the association, 
as outlined in an address by John W. Swint, were as follows: 

1. To provide incentive to bakers to become members of local organi- 


2. To stimulate healthy trade practices and to discourage unfair 
competition, such as offering concessions to grocers. 

3. To arrange for an annual convention which would inspire confi- 
dence in the industry by indicating the unity of the bakers and the fact 
that they were meeting to develop their business. 

4. To enact laws that might help break down the prejudice against 


Mr. Swint uttered these significant words: “What man of common 
sense would not take pride in doing business on an equal footing with the 
largest firms, with a regular price per loaf and other matters equally 


Now, 25 years later, we face the same problems. 
them, but a quarter of a century has passed and times have changed. 
Even in 1912, in Louisville, the question of elevating the industry came 
Specific action was taken and a sanitary 
code adopted, but no provision was made to enforce it. 
doubt, was instrumental in the defeat of the plans. 

In the constructive plan here submitted we want to erect a machine 
that shall function. We want, if we may, to turn the failure of the past 
into a triumph for the industry. We propose these things to bring about 


1. A change of name to the American Bakers’ Association. 

2. The adoption of rigid standards regarding cleanliness of manu- 
facture and the maintenance of an inspection service to see to their 
This inspection service will make each member receiving the 
franchise responsible for maintaining the standards. 

8. The adoption of a code of ethical business practices. 

4. The granting of licenses to use the association label, to signify 


5. Through advertising to acquaint the public with the meaning of 
membership in this association and the significance to the public of the 


We believe these purposes, carried out with earnestness and zeal, will 
have the beneficial effect of elevating the baking industry, safeguarding 


They failed to solve 


This omission, no 








governors to be elected at each annual 
meeting. 

Sec. 2. The president shall appoint a 
nominating committee, whose duty it 
shall be to name nine governors. It shall 
be the duty of the nominating committee 
in presenting its report to give due re- 
gard to Pp ee division, so that 
all sections of the country may be fairly 
represented. 

Sec. 3. The nominating committee 
shall report on the first day of the an- 
nual meeting, and may previously an- 
nounce the nominations in its discretion. 
Following the report of the committee, 
opportunity shall be given to make addi- 
tional nominations for governors from 
the floor. These, if any, shall be added 
to the names in the committee’s report, 
and all of the nominations shall then be 
arranged alphabetically on the official 
ballot. 

Sec. 4. The election of officers shall 
take place on the day preceding the last 
day of the annual meeting, and shall be 
by secret ballot. The officers elected 
shall be immediately installed, if pres- 
ent; otherwise, as soon thereafter as 
possible. Installation of officers shall in- 
clude the formal acceptance of this con- 


moneys and collect the dues and pay the 
same over to the treasurer, taking his 
receipt therefor. He shall perform such 
other duties as pertain to his office, and 
shall receive such compensation for his 
services as the executive committee may 
determine. 

Sec. 4. The business manager shall 
perform such duties, and receive such 
compensation as the executive commit- 
tee may prescribe. 

Sec. 5. The treasurer shall deposit all 
moneys in the name of the association 
in a depository approved by the execu- 
tive committee, pay all bills contracted 
by the association and approved by the 
executive committee, and perform such 
other duties as are incident to his office. 
He shall be paid a nominal salary of $1 
per annum. 

Sec. 6. The board of governors shall 
have general charge of the affairs of the 
association. It shall be the duty of the 
board of governors at the first meeting 
tennteliiotely, following the annual ‘con- 
vention to elect a president and a treas- 
urer from within or without their own 
membership, and from their own mem- 
bership a first and second vice president 
and the four members of the executive 
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committee. They shall have the power 
of suspension and cancellation of mem- 
bership. They shall set the time and 
place of the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation. They shall recommend - from 
time to time changes in standards of 
earns for membership, and shall 
make appropriations for the activities 
of the association and pass upon the bud- 
get submitted by the executive commit- 
tee. 

Sec. 7. The board of governors shall 
receive all complaints of unfair competi- 
tive practices arising between members 
in any community, and upon receipt of 
such complaint give immediate acknowl- 
edgment of same, and shall have full 
power to employ any form of investiga- 
tion into the merits of issues between 
members, to effect settlements where 
possible, to act as arbitrators after hear- 
ing testimony, and to determine such 
action as the association shall take with 
respect thereto. 

Sec. 8. The executive committee 
shall have direct charge of all associa- 
tion affairs under the direction of the 
board of governors. They shall approve 
all applications for membership. They 
shall approve all appointments by the 
president of all standing committees. 
They shall submit to the board of gov- 
ernors annually a budget of expendi- 
tures for their indorsement. They shall 
pass upon all employees, such as in- 
spectors and other help necessary to 
carry on the work of the association. 
They shall fix the compensation of all 
employees. 

Sec. 9. The secretary, business man- 
ager, treasurer and board of governors 
shall present written reports to the as- 
sociation at each annual meeting. 


ARTICLE 11 
SURETY BONDS 


Trust or surety bonds shall be fur- 
nished by the secretary, business man- 
ager and treasurer; the amount of such 
bonds to be determined upon by the 
executive committee. The cost of said 
bonds shall be paid by the association. 


ARTICLE 12 
MEETINGS 


Section 1. The annual meeting of the 
association shall be held in the city of 
ar a or at such other place and on 
such dates as may be determined by the 
board of governors. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings of the asso- 
ciation may be called by the board of 
governors or by the president, and shall 
be called by the president upon a peti- 
tion duly signed by not less than 10 per 
cent of the active membership of the 
association, within 30 days after date of 
filing such petition. At such special 
meetings no business other than that 
provided for in the call shall be trans- 
acted. 

Sec. 3. Written notice of all special 
meetings shall be mailed by the secretary 
to the last known address of each mem- 
ber at least 15 days prior to the date set 
for such special meeting. 

Sec. 4. The board of governors shall 
meet immediately previous to and im- 
mediately after the adjournment of each 
annual meeting of the association. Rail- 
way and Pullman expenses shall be al- 
lowed officers of the association, members 
of the board of governors and executive 
committee for attendance at all meet- 
ings, also $10 per day for each day’s ab- 
sence from home on such business. The 
executive committee shall meet at the 
call-of the president. 

Sec. 5. Fourteen members shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the board of gov- 
ernors, and five members for the execu- 
tive committee. 


ARTICLE 13 
DUES 


Section 1.. The dues for membership 
in the association shall be determined 
by the executive committee, and shall not 
exceed one fourth of one per cent of 
the gross sales. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of each 
member to report to the secretary on or 
before the 10th of each month the 
amount of gross sales for the preceding 
30 days, which amount shall be accepted 
as the basis for determining his dues. 
In the event of the failure of any mem- 
ber to report his sales on or before the 
date specified, his last reported sales for 














period shall be taken as the 
or determining such member's 


f 
8. The fiscal year of the associa- 
artes cae Bp ade. « 30, and the 
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individual dues 1 be payable every 30 
days. 
ARTICLE 14 
AMENDMENTS 


This constitution may be amended at 
any regular meeting of the association 
by a two thirds vote of the members 
present; provided such proposed amend- 
ment shall have been given to the asso- 
ciation in writing at least one day pre- 
vious to such action. 





ST. LOUIS 

Sr. Lovis, Mo., Sept. 23.—Very little 
change occurred in the general status of 
the baking trade during the past month. 
Business is better than it was some 
months ago, but it has not yet regained 
its full stride. However, trade is of suf- 
ficient volume to enable the great ma- 
jority of the bakeshops to operate at a 
small profit. 

Compared with the corresponding time 

a year ago, the situation is considerably 
brighter. At present there are practical- 
ly no high priced stocks on hand, and 
losses suffered from this cause have been 
taken. Consequently, the trade is in a 
much better condition to take advantage 
of the remainder of this year than was 
the case at the same time in 1920. 
* The disposition to buy flour only as it 
is required is still quite manifest. Very 
little has been sold to the local bakeries 
for more than 30 days’ shipment; in fact 
the great bulk of the business has been 
done on prompt or immediate shipment 
basis. While this custom has prevented 
bakers from taking any possible profits 
on flour, at the same time it has avoided 
some losses and generally placed the in- 
dustry on a tomeh firmer ky. 

Little change has taken place in prices. 
A few shops are still selling a 5c loaf 
of bread, but the outcome has not been 
sufficiently inviting to warrant other 
plants taking up the custom. A few 
bakeries at interior points have attempt- 
ed to operate with the 5c loaf, but their 
success has been very questionable. 

NOTES 

Henry Hohengarten, of the Manewal 
Bread Co., St. Louis, together with sev- 
eral friends, recently spent two weeks in 
the Ozarks on a fishing trip. 

A. A. Trammell has purchased the 
Springdale (Ark.) Bakery from Fred 
Lachmund, who has retired after a num- 
ber of years of business activity. 

R. J. Mehan, Chicago, district manager 
of the Fleischmann Co., spent several 
days in St. Louis this month, going over 
the plans of the new building the com- 
pany is erecting here. 

One of the larger North St. Louis 
bakery buildings and business was sold 
recently to Hugo Stranghoener. The 
business, both aintessie and retail, was 
established by Anton Meier & Co. 

John Hoerr, for the past three years 
in charge of the St. Louis office of the 
Durbin Brokerage Co., Kansas City, on 
Sept. 1 became general manager of the 
Freund bakery, a part of the American 
Bakery Co. His brother, Otto G. Hoerr, 
succeeded him as manager of the local 
office of the Durbin Brokerage Co. 


The C. Weilpeutz Baking Co., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., has purchased the Gold 
Medal bakery, at Poplar Bluff, Mo. It 
will operate this bakery until the new 

lant the company is building at Poplar 

luff is compiches. Max Weilpeutz will 
be general manager of the company, con- 
trolling both the Cape Girardeau and the 
Poplar Bluff plants, with Arthur Weil- 
peutz in charge of the latter bakery. 


John P. Leahy, attorney for the St. 
Louis bakers suing to enforce the new 
city law which provides that bakeries 
close after 9 a.m. on Sundays, filed a 
brief in the case recently, in which he 
quoted a part of the Lord’s prayer in 
support of argument against the law. 
Mr. Leahy stated that bread is a staple 
food, and cited the part of the prayer, 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” 
which, he said, “we need Sunday as well 


as any other day.” 
W. G. Mantin, Jr. 
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ASSOCIATION 


New Name Addépted by The American Association of the Baking Industry at Its Annual Con. 
vention in Chicago Last Week—Votes Favorably on Plan for Elevating and Safeguard- 
ing Industry—Enters New Era With Win M. Campbell at Head 


Trade history of the greatest impor- 
tance was written last week at the 
twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, in gee When the conven- 
tion voted the adoption of the proposed 
new constitution, and of the plans for 
expanding, elevating and safeguarding 
the industry, a great stride was taken to- 
ward the goal the leaders of the trade 
have been aiming at for the last decade. 

The plan, which is published in this 
issue in full, is one of the broadest pro- 
grammes ever entered upon by any group 
of business men and, if their anticipa- 
tions are realized, the result should be 
to place the baking industry on a plane 
by itself. It comprehends the education 
of the American public as to the im- 
portance of commercially baked bread, 
the adoption of a uniform label for the 
use of members, a high standard sanitary 
code that members must live up to in 
order to be able to use the label, and the 
raising of ample funds to carry out the 
plan successfully, as well as to build and 


operate the American Institute of Bak- , 


ing. 

The convention voted in favor of the 
recommendation of the subcommittee 
that the American Institute be perma- 
nently located at Atlantic City. 

A new feature that helped to put pep 
into the proceedings was the community 
singing, led by E. T. Clissold. 

The convention was called to order 
Tuesday morning, Sept. 20, by President 
C. N. Power, who invited each of the 
past presidents in the room to occupy 
the platform with him at the opening 
session, and the following accepted: 
Frank Shepard, George F. Clarke, Jay 
Burns, George M. Haffner, Henry Stude, 
George S. Ward and Samuel F. Mc- 
Donald. Eugene Lipp, president of the 
Retail Bakers’ Association, was also in- 
vited to sit.on the platform. 

After the invocation, Dr. Robertson, 
of the Chicago health department, wel- 
comed the visitors. In the course of his 
address he said that the bakers ought to 
make the people eat more bran bread. 
Henry Stude, of Houston, in responding 
told the speaker that the bakers were 
willing to put anything he wanted in 
bread if he, the speaker, could make the 
people eat it. He said the people of 
this country had lived too long on angel 
cake; that the average American com- 
munity spent more money on gasoline 
than on bread. 





Treasurer’s Report 


Harry W. Zinsmaster, of Duluth, 
treasurer of the association, presented 
the following report: 

The books and accounts of the asso- 
ciation were audited and found to be 
correct. The audit report covering the 
period from Aug. 31, 1920, to Dec. 31, 
1920, was prepared by Touche, Niven & 
Co., C. P. accountants. The audit report 
for the period Dec. 31, 1920, to June 30, 
1921, was made and ey agy by the ac- 
countant employed by the association. 
These reports are herewith submitted to 
this convention. 

The fiscal year of the association hav- 
ing been changed from the closing period 
of Dec. 31 to that of June 30, it is in- 
tended hereafter to have the audit cov- 
ering the annual period made by some 
firm of accountants selected by the di- 


rectors. 

Should this report be made to cover 
only the fiscal year closing June 20, 1921, 
it would represent only a 10 months’ pe- 
riod. As it has been customary in pre- 
vious reports to cover an entire year 
and make the report as of Aug. 31, we 
have followed this custom in this respect 
by including the months of July and 
August. 

It will be noted that the association 
fund report shows a deficit of receipts 
over disbursements for the year to the 
amount of $8,569.48. There is due the 
association for funds advanced to the 
American. Institute of Baking perma- 


nent fund the sum of $3,235.49.. An ex- 
penditure of $2,534.25 has also been made 
to cover the cost of printing and binding 
of the accounting systems. 

The previous report covering the pe- 
riod ending Aug. 31, 1920, showed a 
deficit of income over expenditures to 
the amount of $10,833.45. 

We come to the convention with prac- 
tically all of our bills paid, and with our 
collections of dues in good shape. 

RECEIPTS 


Balance on hand Aug. 31, 1920.... $8,441.45 
General fund collections— 








Aug. 31, 1920, to June 30, 1921... 17,286.73 
July and August, 1921........... 17,670.91 
$34,857.64 

American Institute of Baking Fund 

Subscriptions— 

Aug. 31, 1920, to June 30, 1921... 37,360.00 
July and August, 1921 ......... 5,515.00 
$42,875.00 

Total receipts, general and in- 
stitute funds ..........se.e00s $86,174.00 


DISBURSEMENTS 
General fund— 
Aug. 31, 1920, to June 30, 1921. .$34,736.84 
July and August, 1921 8,690.23 





Total disbursements, general fund. $43,427.07 


Advanced to Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
of American -Institute Baking 
POE cd ecctcdccece cescocecseees 20,940.35 





Total disbursements, general and 


RNG TEED: 4. 6-6-0.00. 000 006 00% $64,367.42 
Balance Aug. 31, 1921— 
Treasurer’s fund ............0+:. $15,806.87 
Certificate of deposit ........... 5,000.00 
Secrotary’s TUNG ...cccccociscece 1,000.00 
$21,806.67 
General fund— 
Balance on hand Sept. 1, 1920..... $8,441.45 
Receipts during the year: 
MG, DOES So end.cesceceusseséeiean $15,012.50 
i. Se. «55.6 00bn4 60 Gels tebe bbe 717.50 
ED. SEE 06 cS wd esr ep Reeercecece 10.00 
Dues, 1931-82 2... cccccccccccee 17,445.00 
MONG . Boudec 0S 05 64:6 Cee ewES 388.31 
BEIBORTIOMOOUS co nccccccveccesccce 1,084.33 
$34,657.64 
$43,299.09 
Disbursements during the year: 
MOORE co dkcpocncceeceeescssvinet $43,427.07 





Balance at Aug. 31, 1921 (deficit) $127.98 
American Institute of Baking 
Fund— 
Receipts during the year.......... $42,875.00 
Advanced to Dr. Barnard and per- 








MBOMORE TUBE 2c cv scccccescccccce 20,940.35 
$21,806.67 

Total funds on hand Aug. 31, 1921— 
Treasurer’s bank account........ $15,806.67 
Certificate of deposit ............ 5,000.00 
BOOPOTATT OS SURE .ccccccvecccvccs 1,000.00 
$21,806.67 


Secretary J. W. McClinton, in his re- 
port, touched on the activities of the as- 
sociation since he took hold of the of- 
fice, referring to tariff work, express 
rate fight, state legislation, accounting 
work, and the distinctly progressive plan 
for the reorganization. His ambition, 
he said, was to bring the association into 
close personal touch with the member- 
ship. He added that 60 new members 
had been enrolled during the year, and 
20 reinstated. 





President C. N. Power’s Address 


In his annual address, President Pow- 
er said: “I can truly say that this admin- 
istration has been particularly favored 
in many ways. The personnel of the 
board of directors could not be im- 
proved upon. The secretary has been 
everything to be desired. Every mem- 
ber asked to do committee work has ac- 
cepted promptly and cheerfully, and has 
worked effectively. The financial re- 
sources have been sufficient for the work 
attempted. The trade papers have given 
their . support unresenvelliy. But even 
under such favorable conditions the re- 
sults have not been altogether satisfac- 
tory. We believe, however, that we have 
done some good work, and offer no apolo- 
gies. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 

“This administration can take no cred- 
it for the achievement of the American 
Institute during the past year. The as- 
sociation at its last convention placed 


the entire direction of the institute ac- 
tivities in the hands of a special advisory 
and finance committee of. 16 men, se- 
lected independent of the board of direc- 
tors. This committee will later present 
a report. : 

“My strong and sincere interest in the 
institute remains steadfast. The insti- 
tute is destined to have a wide influence 
in the growth and upbuilding of the in- 
dustry. My own judgment is that it 
should be definitely made a department 
of the association, under the jurisdiction 
of the board, and if the reorganization 
plan which will be considered by 
this convention. is adopted, ample 
funds will be available for all its 
ordinary activities. Of course the financ- 
ing of extraordinary activities would re- 
quire special consideration, but it is con- 
fidently predicted that, by the time such 
financing is necessary, the institute w'/l 
have so demonstrated its usefulness that 
every member will be glad to make a 
liberal contribution. 


LOCAL AND STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


“Last February a meeting was held in 
Chicago, to which were invited the presi- 
dent and secretary of each of the loc::!, 
state, and group state associations. {| 
was well attended, there being represe: - 
tatives present from 22 states and Ca) - 
ada. Much good came from this mee! 
ing. There was a friendly exchange o| 
views, some discussion of the problem 
confronted by these various organiza 
tions, but particularly they were ai 
made to understand that the America» 
Association is friendly to each one o| 
them and is anxious to co-operate wit!) 
them in their work. 

“Although the big work for the in 
dustry must necessarily be done by a 
national organization, there will alway: 
be a need of local organizations. There 
fore, the policy of the American Asso 
ciation toward local and state organiza 
tions should be one of hearty co-opera 
tion. If the new plan is adopted it will 
place our association in a position to co- 
operate more effectively than has been 
possible in the past. 


COUNCIL OF AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


“Last fall the officers of this asso- 
ciation participated in two important 
conferences, which finally resulted in the 
formation of the Council of Baking and 
Affiliated Organizations. The purpose 
of this new organization is to co-ordinate 
and harmonize the work of all those na- 
tional trade associations which are most 
vitally interested in the baking industry. 
Thus there is opened up the possibility 
of putting behind any good approved 
plan the solid support of a half dozen 
strong trade associations. 

“It has been especially gratifying to 
see the National Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion and our own association working to- 
gether on our common problems, with the 
hearty and valuable support of the Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers’ National 
Association, the National Association of 
Baker’s Supply Houses, the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. 

“TI firmly believe that our association 
needs and desires the co-operation and 
moral support of all bakers and of all 
the allied trades. It is worth a good 
deal to us bakers to have these leaders 
in various lines feel they are working 
with and for the baking industry, and we 
have already witnessed some of the bene- 
fits which flow from the discussions and 
deliberations of the council. I believe 
this association should always take an 
active part in the work of the council, 
and try very hard to merit the co-opera- 
tion we are now getting from all the 
organizations within the council. 


THE ALLIED TRADES 


“One of the national organizations 
which is brought into direct contact with 
the baking industry through the council 
is the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry. This is composed of the travel- 
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ling salesmen of all the allied lines. 
There are many bakers who receive most 
of their new ideas and inspirations for 
progress through personal contact with 
these travelling representatives, who 

ather their material from a variety of 
shops in many different cities. 

The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry, with their code of ethics and 
their desire to help, can be an important 
factor in the progress of the baking in- 
dustry. This organization should be fos- 
tered and encouraged by our association. 
We should show the individual members 
of it every courtesy, even to a preference 
in placing orders.. These men are fight- 
ing our battles for us, and we must not 
be unappreciative. 

CO-OPERATION WITH FARMERS 


“A serious attempt has been made dur- 
ing the past year to convince the farm- 
ers that the bakers are their best friends. 
We have tried to co-operate with them 
in the solution of their problems, but 
have been unable to make any consider- 
able progress. This association should 
give the matter further consideration, 
and maintain a friendly attitude toward 
farmers’ organizations. The time may 
come when we can be of material bene- 
fit to them, and that benefit will react 
to our advantage. We must have wheat 
of the highest possible quality, a greater 
acreage sown each year, a higher produc- 
tion per acre, and a more stable price, 
if the best interests of the nation are to 
be properly conserved. 

ADVERTISING 

“This association might well consider 
the advisability of some time having an 
advertising director. He should be more 
of an educator in advertising than any- 
thing else. Among other duties he should 
promote local co-operative advertising 
schemes where all the bakers in the com- 
munity would unite in campaigns for the 
purpose of increasing the sale of bakery 
products in that locality. There has been 
a lot of advertising intended to sell some 
particular brand of goods, but a dearth 
of advertising along broad lines to de- 
velop the general market. 

“The Fleischmann ‘Eat More Bread’ 
campaign has been very effective. We 
owe the Fleischmann company a debt 
of gratitude for it. But this is work we 
should do ourselves, with whatever as- 
sistance we may be able to get from 
other concerns who would profit indirect- 
ly from the increased sale of our goods. 


PUBLICITY 


“This association should have a pub- 
licity agent, whose work would be to 
prevent and refute untruthful newspa- 
per comment, and to get as much educa- 
tional publicity before the public as pos- 
sible. A rather successful attempt was 
made along these lines some years ago, 
but the war prevented the fruition of 
our plans. In spite of the fact that we 
were laboring under very difficult cir- 
cumstances and with limited funds, we 
were able to demonstrate that, under 
more auspicious conditions, a tremendous 
amount of good could be, done. 

“The public should be informed that 
we are now selling scientifically prepared 
food, not merely pounds or loaves of 
bread. The people should know that 
bread is their best and cheapest food, 
and that the way to reduce living cost is 
to eat more bread. They should be 
taught that there are different grades 
of bread, that loaves of the same weight 
may be of different food value, and 
that loaves selling for the same price 
may properly be of different weight. 

“The public should also be informed 
that we bakers are not consumed with 
greed; that we are not the unholy profi- 
teers we have been pictured. The public 
should know that there is some cost in 


a loaf of bread besides the cost of the . 


flour ; that we cannot make a reduction 
in the price of bread in August because 
the price of December wheat has gone 
off a few points. Editors, as well as the 
public, should be educated. They would 
not make such ridiculous statements if 
they knew more about our business. We 
want no deception—not in the slightest 
degree. We just want everybody to 
know the truth. We have nothing to 
conceal and much to be proud of. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


“This association should as soon as 
practicable establish an industrial rela- 
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Win M. Campbell, Newly Elected President of the American Bakers’ Association 


tions department, with a very definite 
labor policy. A labor committee was 
appointed several months ago and has 
been hard at work. A comprehensive re- 
port will be made to this convention. 

“The association should encourage its 
members, and all other bakers, to pay 
such wages and afford such working con- 
ditions as will attract to our industry a 
greater number of the best young men. 
This would undoubtedly result in lower 
costs and a better product. In order to 
have efficiency we must have men who 
are interested in their work and proud 
of their vocation. Every effort to fill the 
ranks with undesirables should be stern- 
ly resisted. 

“Every employer who insists upon his 
men working under unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, or at too low a wage, should be 
frowned upon. This much desired condi- 
tion of happy and competent workmen, 
producing high quality goods at a low 
cost per unit, can only be brought about 
by the concerted action of all the mem- 
bers, working toward a righteous and 
thoroughly understood labor policy. 


TRADE WARS, 


“During the past year there have been 
a good many local trade wars among the 


bakers. Usually they are the result of 
misunderstanding and suspicion. There 
is no excuse for a trade war; nobody 
gains, and everybody loses. Selling be- 
low cost harms the bakers, the grocers, 
and the consumers. The consumers are 
harmed because, eventually, they have to 
pay the cost of the war. And as they 
cannot understand that any sane man 
would sell goods at less than cost, they 
naturally conclude that the cut price is 
the legitimate price and that they are 
being robbed when they are charged 
more than the lowest price they hear 
about. 

“Many years ago some economist advo- 
cated a law which would prohibit any 
producer, manufacturer, or dealer from 
selling goods at less than cost, plus a 
reasonable profit, if in so doing he 
worked a hardship upon a competitor, 
the burden of proof to be upon the one 
who offered the lowest price. 

“This is quite the opposite of the 
theory upon which all governmental 
agencies seem to be working at this time, 
but a little reflection will lead to the 
conclusion that it is a sound principle. 
Ruthless and ignorant competition is 
the greatest evil in business today. It 
is contrary to the Golden Rule, which 


should govern all of us, and it certainly 
is contrary to the best interests of so- 
ciety. This association should find a 
way to eliminate the pirates. This is a 
duty we owe the public even more than 
our own industry. 


LEGISLATION 


“After the wild and unrestrained orgy 
of state and municipal legislation we 
have recently witnessed, and the effects 
of which we have sadly experienced, we 
should be ready to formulate and agree 
upon a model law to govern the opera- 
tion of bakeries, and then to aggressive- 
ly work for its universal adoption. We 
must have practically the same law in 
every state, if interstate shipment of our 
products is to be continued without seri- 
ous handicap. 

“Lhe law should embody all the neces- 
sary sanitary regulations, compel the use 
of pure ingredients, prevent adulteration 
and completely safeguard the interests 
of the consumer. Such a law will be 
proposed at this convention. I hope we 
will discuss it freely, change it if neces- 
sary, but finally agree upon something 
which we are willing to advocate be- 
fore every state legislature. 

“One outstanding accomplishment dur- 








ing is not a new practice. 

The Book of Genesis records that in the 

days of Abraham there ha bees of 

laws —- commercial tra ions 
4% accounting, The E 


as far back as the year 1340. 

“And yet in the year 1921, when we 
pride ourselves on the progress we have 
made in civilization, we scores upon 
scores of bakers who fail to see the 
of peers accounts of cost.. They stum- 

sta 


solute mercy of their wiser competitor 
who:knows what can and what cannot be 
done profitably. , 

“The association is now able to help 
every baker install a complete account- 
ing system suitable to his business. Some 
may consider accounting an added ex- 
pense, but that is a big mistake. All 
those concerns that have installed ac- 
counting systems have found it to be an 
investment which paid big returns. 

| suggest that, as quickly as possible, 
our members adopt one of the standard 
systems. Among other advantages, this 
‘would enable us to compile valuable 
statistical records. Think what it would 
mean to be able to say, in response to 
unwarranted attacks from newspapers 
or overzealous officials: “These statistics 
are authentic. They are compiled from 
pe sent in by thousands of bakers, 
all of whom are using our standard ac- 
counting systems.’ 

“I believe this department is destined 
to be one of the important factors in 
our association work, and should forth- 
with receive the loyal support of the 
members. 

MEMBERSHIP 


“We have had a membership 
committee. It has worked hard, and has 
been ably assisted by the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry. Some new mem- 
bers have been secured—and about as 
many old members have quit. Gordon 
Smith, in his address at the Atlantic 
City convention, said: 

“*The American Association needs 
more members. It needs the active co- 
operation and support of all bakers who 
are eligible to membership. One of the 
— troubles in the past has been 
the ease with which bakers get into and 
the ease with which they get out of the 
American Association. . . . The asso- 
ciation should be the mouthpiece of all 
the bakers of this country in matters of 
policy, in matters of business ethics, and 
in matters of legislation affecting our 
business. In order to become the true 
mouthpiece of the baking business we 
should be truly representative of that 
business.’ 

“I agree with him, but I do not believe 
the membership can be materially in- 
creased until and unless we render some 
valuable service to the individual mem- 
ber, as well as to the industry. 

“The only bakers who stay with the 
association and renew their membership 
year after year are those who are en- 
dowed with an admirable spirit of altru- 
ism which impels them to support the 
organization, knowing that personal re- 
ward will be negligible, but feeling that 
the association is accomplishing some 
good for the industry. 

“There seems to be, however, about 
28,000- bakers in the country who are 
willing to accept the benefits without 
paying any of the costs. These men will 
never come in and stay in until we are 
able to make membership in this asso- 
ciation mean something to the individual 
member in his own home town. 

“We must be able to give him the 
local prominence and prestige which he 
deserves. We must protect him from 
‘unwise legislation, from ignorant and 
unprincipled competition, and from un- 
favorable publicity. We must help him 
solve his problems of production, of dis- 
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many 
big membership. 
ways to be helpful to the individual, or 


-else content ourselves with a small mem- 


bership. It isn’t a question of the 
amount of dues. 
make our service a 
will have no lack of members: A hs § 
to do these things has been suggested. 
This convention will decide whether we 
shall have a large number of interested 
and active me rs or a small number, 
mostly inactive, 


REORGANIZATION 


“A plan for elevating, safeguarding 
and expanding the baking industry has 
been prepared by a committee under the 
direction of the board of directors. The 
preparation for presentation of this 
— was a stupendous task, but 
he board believed it worth while, be- 
lieved the members should have a chance 
to decide whether they wanted it. 

“This is not a new plan. It was first 
proposed at the Louisville convention in 
1912, and has been constantly before us 
ever since. It has been Hecumned in 
conventions and out of conventions. 
There seems never to have been any dif- 
ference of opinion as to its merit. There 
seems never to have been any doubt that 
ange A we must adopt some such 
plan. -The necessity and timeliness of 
such a change were expressed by Gordon 
Smith when he said, in that memorable 
address at Atlantic City: ‘I believe that 
the time has now arrived when the 


American Association should adopt a 


strong policy or | manna. and compel 
the recognition of those rightful prin- 
ciples which are for the public benefit.’ 

“Under this plan we would institute a 
national publicity ‘campaign intended to 
lead buyers to the bakeshop, and our 
emblem would mark clearly those bakers 
whose shops and whose methods are 
worthy. 

“You can readily perceive that, if 
this plan is adopted, we can be of real 
service to every baker in the land, even 
to the smallest. We can then do all of 
those things which we have wanted to do 
but have been unable to do. Much of 
our trouble and grief will be eliminated. 
Many of our trade wars can be pre- 
vented, and labor troubles will be less 
frequent. Our business will be more 
profitable; we will occupy a higher posi- 
tion in our community, and will be re- 
garded as men-whose idealism has lifted 
us far above a desire for mere com- 
mercial success. 

“This is the most important proposi- 
tion that has ever come before a con- 
vention of bakers. Let us make our de- 
cision fearlessly. Let us have the cour- 
age of our convictions. Let us have 
faith in our ability to overcome all ob- 
stacles. Let us not delay the action 
which we shall have to take eventually. 
Let us adopt this plan today, thereby 
making safe the nation’s bread supply 
and assuring our association and our in- 
dustry. a glorious future.” 





Readjustment in the Home 


Mrs. Alice Ames Winter, of Minne- 
apolis, president of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, said that the 
war had taught the women of America 
what a wonderfully important unit the 
home was to both the government and 
society. The administration of the home 
is a sacred trust assigned to the woman, 
and if she does not live up to that trust, 
she is guilty of the worst kind of treason 
to her country. 

Mrs. Winter said that literally hun- 
dreds of women’s clubs were being 
formed all over the country, not only in 
towns but in rural communities, the 
members of which were studying civics 
and home economics. Or wom- 
en’s clubs, Mrs. Winter said, understand 
there is as much economic value to the 
loaf of bread baked in the kitchen as 
there is to the loaf of bread baked in 
the bakery; the housewife understands 
now that her time is worth money. Mrs. 
Winter concluded by asking American 


industry at large to do what it can to 
minimize laber in the home. 

Mrs. Winter was followed by Miss 
Mary E. Sweeney, president American 
Home Economics Association. © Miss 
Sweeney said she spoke on behalf of 
60,000,000 children in this country, the 
future citizenship, who have to look to 
the baker for their daily bread. She 
said the baker enters the American home 
three times a day, and an of his duty 
should be to educate housewife as 
to the costs of production. 

Miss Sweeney struck a popular chord 
when she said that the women had a 
right to demand that the baker maintain 
clean, sanitary establishments, adding: 
“While your plant may be all right, what 
about that little, old place around the 
corner, which is unclean? It is part of 
your plan to see that the owner of that 
shop is educated. He may mean to do 
right, but does not know: how, and you 
should teach him. Bread is the best food, 
and constitutes 30 to 50 per cent of the 
American diet. It is weet moral respon- 
sibility to make that bread the best you 
can, and see to it that nothing but pure, 
wholesome materials go into it.” 





Putting Bakers’ Bread Across 

Charles L. Estey, a Chicago advertis- 
ing man, spoke on putting bakers’ bread 
across the home plate, He referred to 
the baking industry as a ball game, in 
order to emphasize the necessity for 
team work. He said: “Your association 
stands for something real and definite, 
but its accomplishments of the past are 
as nothing compared to those within your 
reach if every member will do his part. 
The leaven has been gradually working 
through some of you, and you are fast 
getting into shape for public inspection 
and approval, What you need is team 
work. This means getting together on a 
common footing of business methods, 
ambitions, and determination to put the 
industry where it really belongs. 

“The prospectus you are considering 
calls for national and local advertising. 
It is imperative, however, that every 
member put himself and his business 
right before such advertising is started. 
Before you advertise you should have 
something worthy to advertise, Adver- 
tising must be truth—evasions are no 
longer successful. Every baker who fails 
to do his level best to put his own house 
in order, according to the highest stand- 
ards of cleanliness, is a danger to the 
industry and unworthy of the confidence 
and respect of master bakers and the 

ublic. It is all a question of pride and 
ntegrity. A standard of Ree of ma- 
terials should be maintained. You should 
also know your costs. A man is not 
really a business man until he knows his 
costs. The shores of time are strewn 
with the wrecks of enterprises started 
and operated by honest men who did not 
know costs and, consequently, could not 
safeguard their interests.” 

The remainder of Tuesday afternoon 
and most of Wednesday was taken up 
by the reading and discussing of the 
proposed new constitution, before it was 
finally voted upon and adopted, with a 
few minor changes. 

Governor Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, 
discussed the industrial situation as ap- 
plied to labor. He told how the indus- 
trial court had been organized in his 
state to cope with the striking coal min- 
ers, and how various disputes had been 
adjudicated. The court has been in ef- 
fect now for 18 months. During this 
period 28 causes have been tested, 27 of 
which have been accepted as just and 
equitable to both capital and labor. 





Definitions and Standards 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 


American Institute of Baking, told of . 


the work the standards committee at 
Washington is doing, and how essential it 
is that bakers should co-operate with 
that body, in order that standards not 
practical should not be adopted. He in- 
vited the bakers to give their ideas as to 
the standards to the American Institute, 
which is compiling information for the 
use of the Washington officials. 

A resolution was passed at the close of 
Dr. Barnard’s talk, pledging the bakers 
to support the werk of the standards 
committee. ~ : 

E. M. Rabenold, of New York, dis- 
cussed bread weight legislation, and pre- 
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sented the following as an ideal: bread 
weight law for adoption in the various 
states: 

UNIFORM BREAD WEIGHT LAW 


In the case of sale of bread there 
shall be a representation made as to the 
weight of every loaf, or other quantity, 
sold, or offered, or exposed for sale, 
Such representation of weight may be 
made in any one of the following ways: 

A. If bread is sold, or offered, or 
exposed for sale in unit loaves of 1 |b, 
wrapped or unwrapped, such loaves 
shall be known as standard small loaves, 
and when sold as such shall carry their 
own representation of weight. © 

B. If bread is sold, or offered, or ex- 
posed for sale in unit loaves weighing 
14% lbs, wrapped or unwrapped, such 
loaves shall be known as standard larve 
loaves, and when sold as such they sh./l 
carry their own representation of weig!:'. 

C. If bread is sold, or offered, or «x- 
posed for sale in unit wrapped loaves 
other than standard small or standard 
large loaves, the representation of 
weight of such loaves shall be made by 
a plain statement printed upon the wra))- 
per of each loaf, in plain position, of te 
net weight of the loaf; and the name «f 
the manufacturer thereof. 

D. If bread is sold, or offered, or ¢:- 
posed for sale in unit unwrapped loavy: s 
other than standard small or standari! 
large loaves, the representation of tlic 
weight of such loaves shall be made |\y 
means of a pan impression, or othr 
mechanical means, upon each loaf, or u))- 
on a label not larger than 1x1%4 inch 
and not smaller than 1x11 inches in siv:, 
and affixed to the loaf in a sanita: 
manner; provided, however, that in the 
case of such unwrapped loaves sold « 
retail, or offered, or exposed for reta 
sale direct from manufacturer to coi 
sumer upon or in the same premis 
where manufactured, the representatio 
of weight of such loaves may be mad 
upon a notice conspicuously posted i 
such premises setting forth the weigh 
of such loaves. 

E. If bread is sold by-order or unde: 
prior contract, such bread shall conforn 
to the weight and size as specified in th. 
memorandum or contract of sale. 

F, If bread is sold by the piece, suc! 
bread shall be weighed in the presenc: 
of the ty te when requested, upon test 
ed scales kept for that purpose. 

When twin or multiple loaves are sold 
or offered, or exposed for sale, each uni! 
shall conform to the requirements of thi 
section as to representation of its weight. 

The weights to be represented unde: 
this section shall be construed to mean 
net weights 12 hours after baking, the 
correctness of the representation ot 
weight, in the case of sale by loaves, to 
be determined by the average weight o! 
at least 25 loaves of the same unit 
weighed within such 12 hours. 

The provisions of this section shall not 
apply to rolls or to restaurant or sand- 
wich bread sold for consumption or use 
on the premises, or to such bread as shal! 
be defined as “fancy bread” by the Coun- 
cil of Farms and Markets. 


ATLANTIC CITY REPORT 


Mr. Rabenold then presented the re- 

ort of the subcommittee, consisting of 

imself, John F. Hildebrand and Wil- 
liam Deininger, as to the availability of 
Atlantic City as the site of the perma- 
nent home of the American Institute. 
This report follows: 

“1, The American Association of the 
Baking Industry should by resolution or 
in any new constitution adopted at the 
coming convention in Chicago formally 
declare that the continuance, upbuilding 
and permanent housing of the American 
Institute of Baking constitute the most 
important function today of the asso- 
ciation, and by further resolution should 
pledge for the financial support of the 
institute*every resource of the associa- 
tion. 

“2, A standing committee, sectionally 
representative and motivated with vision 
and enthusiasm, should be appointed or 
elected, as a constituent part of the as- 
sociation, to formulate plans for organiz- 
ing, financing and erecting the perma- 
nent institute, with power, under the ap- 
proval of the board of directors of the 
—- to put such plans into execu- 
tion. 

“3. The choice of site for the national 
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institute should be Atlantic City, block 
front on the boardwalk. 

“Your subcommittee is convinced that 
if the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry will formally avow the 
American Institute of Baking as its own, 
and whole-heartedly lend every energy, 
intelligence and financial encouragement 
to the fruition of that enterprise, the 
establishment of the institute in Atlan- 
tic City can be accomplished. anager | 
less than this will be a compromise, an 
may even mean abandonment. Men and 
women are willing to work persistently 
and unselfishly in aid of this cause, pro- 
vided only that it be made the cause of 
the entire American baking industry.” 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


The election of the board of governors, 
as provided. by the new constitution, re- 
sulted as follows: , 

One-year term: Lewis F. Bolser, Min- 
neapolis, Harry Freer, Akron, Ohio, T. 
A. McGough, Birmingham, Ala., Richard 
Meyer, Paterson, N. J., E. L. Strain, 
Battle Creek, Mich., William Matthaei, 
Tacoma, Wash., B. E. Anthony, Roclies- 
ter, N. Y., R. R. Beamish, Los Angeles, 
and J. M. Livingstone, Chicago. 

Two-year term: Hugh Keiser, a 
field, Mass., S. S. Watters, Pittsburgh, 
Charles A. Paesch, Chicago, Charles 
Schmidt, Baltimore, A. L. Taggart, In- 
dianapolis, Harry Tipton, New York, A. 
F. Welle, St. Louis, Gordon Smith, Mo- 
bile, Ala., and Bryce Smith, Kansas City. 

Three-year term: Win M. Campbell, 
Kansas City, George S. Ward, New York, 
Jay Burns, Omaha, William H. Korn, 
Davenport, Iowa, Henry Stude, Houston, 
Texas, William Deininger, New York, 
W. E. Long, Los Angeles, Samuel F. 
McDonald, Memphis, and William Frei- 
hofer, Philadelphia. 

At the Thursday afternoon session B. 
B. Grenell, Chicago, told what the Coun- 
cil of Baking and Affiliated Organiza- 
tions is doing in the way of co-operation. 

A vote was also taken to accept the 
report of the subcommittee on Atlantic 
City, and also on the proposed uniform 
bread law presented by Mr. Rabenold. 

C. C. Mortimer, accountant for the 
American Association of the’ Baking In- 
dustry, told of the investigations he had 
made into various accounting systems, 
and recommended those that the asso- 
ciation had adopted. This was followed 
by a discussion of the various elements 
entering into the distribution of bakery 
products, in which Harry Tipton, of 
New York, and Charles A. Paesch, of 
Chicago, participated. Both contributed 
some very good suggestions. Many bak- 
ers made notes to take home with them 
to assist them in their own distribution 
problems. : 

The board of governors retired for an 
executive session, and then announced 
the election of Win M. Campbell, of 
Kansas City, as president; A. L. Tag- 
gart, of Indianapolis, first vice presi- 
dent; Harry Tipton, New York, second 
vice president; Harry W. -Zinsmaster, 
Duluth, treasurer. 

Samuel F. McDonald welcomed C. N. 
Power into the ranks of the past presi- 
dents, and presented him with a past 
president’s badge. Before turning the 
gavel over to his successor, Mr. Power 
thanked the members of the trade for 
the co-operation accorded him during his 
term of office, and asked that the same 
spirit of good-fellowship be given to 
Mr. Campbell. 

In accepting the presidency, Mr. Camp- 
bell pledged .the industry his whole- 
hearted support in an endeavor to carry 
forward to a successful conclusion the 
work under way. 

The convention proper then adjourned, 
but was followed by a number of execu- 
tive meetings of the board of governors, 
and of the Council of Baking and Af- 
filiated Organizations. 

; Rosert T, Beatty. 





Entertainment Features 

The social side of the programme was 
well taken care of, and there were a 
number of good entertainments provided 
for the ladies and the visitors in general. 
J. I. Marshall, president of the Middle- 
by-Marshall Oven Co., Chicago, who has 
been known to the baking community 
for the past 28 years, was appointed 
manager for some of the entertainment 
features by J. W. McClinton, secretary 
of the American Association. 
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Mr. Marshall’s reputation for the man- 
aging of entertainments and getting up 
good parties is so well known that in this 
instance he was made responsible for the 
“get-together” dances held at the Sher- 
man Hotel each evening. On Tuesday 
evening, a dinner dance was held in the 
Tiger room under his supervision, and 
was latgely attended by bakers and 
members of the Allied Trades. 

Other entertainment features com- 
prised a Rotarian luncheon at the Chi- 
cago Club on Tuesday, to which all Ro- 
tarian bakers were invited. On Wednes- 


day, there was a joint luncheon with the 


Chicago Association of Commerce at the 
La Salle Hotel. The speakers on this 
occasion were C. N. Power, president of 
the American Association, Governor 
Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, and Jay 
Burns, of Omaha. 

On Friday, the day following the con- 
vention, a golf tournament was held at 
the Idle Wild Country Club, Flossmore. 


_ the photographs. 


of bread and an increased consumption, 
both for the wholesaler and retailer. 
Dr. R. L. Lee, of the Fleischmann Co., 
was responsible for getting together the 
detail of the exhibition, and was in 
charge of same. F. C. Stadelhofer, one 
of the company’s representatives at St. 
Louis, should be given great credit for 
most of the laboratory work in connec- 
tion with the bread products shown in 


Other members of the Fleischmann 
Co. present were Henry R. Newcomb, 
Daniel P. Woolley, Julius Wihlfahrt, F. 
L. Smith, Fred C. Clark, C. E. Penny, 
Edward Johnson, I. B. Brady, Robert 
Mehan, Joseph Lee, R. L. Corby, F. W. 
Frisbie, Harry Blanchard, Guy Maynard, 
Harry Henke, George P. Delauney, Rob- 
ert Wickersham and Charles Varney. 


EXHIBITS 


There were several exhibits shown on 
the mezzanine floor and in other parts of 





Suggested Label for Trucks and Bakery Windows 


The golfers met early Friday morning 
at the Sherman Hotel and proceeded to 
Flossmore, where a 36-hole medal play 
tournament was played. The golf com- 
mittee included Arthur Katzinger, chair- 
man, Harry Tipton, Jay Burns, S. F. 
McDonald, L. F. Bolser and A. J. Bam- 
ford. 
THE FLEISCHMANN CO.’s EXHIBITION 


The Fleischmann Co.’s exhibition was 
one of the most striking features of the 
convention, and was said to be the most 
elaborate of its kind ever held. This was 
in connection with its “Eat More Bread” 
and advertising service campaigns for 
bakers. Electric signs, prominently dis- 
played, read “Bread Is Your Best Food 
—Eat More Of it.” Numerous charts 
showing a comparison of bread with nor- 
mal diet were conspicuous. 

At the entrance of the exhibition room 
was a display of sweet buns, rolls, 
cookies, etc., made from the Fleisch- 
mann sweet dough formula at Beroth’s 
breadshop, Hartford, Conn. This for- 
mula is said to have been used through- 
out the country by certain bakers, and 
the display mentioned was made to show 
the success one baker had achieved with 
the formula. 

Books and literature showing individu- 
al advertising campaigns for individual 
bakers were of great interest. These 
also dealt with the different forms of 
bakers’ advertising for street cars, daily 
papers, store cards, bread wraps and 
other necessities of this nature in detail. 
The aim of all this is for a greater sale 


the hotel. Some of the concerns exhib- 
iting: Freymark Steam Generator Co., 
St. Louis, steam generators; John F. 
Jelke Co., Chicago, shortenings; Nashua 
(N. H.) Gummed & Coated Paper Co., 
waxed paper; Hirsch Brothers Co., Chi- 
cago, “Exact Whip Powder”; P. M. Latt- 
ner Mfg. Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, auto- 
matic steam generators; Reynolds Elec- 
tric Co., Chicago, food mixer; Jarvis Cor- 
poration, Chicago, doughnut machines; 
American Colortype Co., Chicago, novelty 
display of advertising; H. J. Keith Co., 
Chicago, egg products; Miami Box Co., 
Peru, Ind., boxes; E. A. Bear & Co., 
Chicago, “Rex Food Products”; Calumet 
Baking Powder Co., Chicago, baking 
powder; Ace Doughnut Machine Co., 
Chicago, doughnut machines; Bruce Mc- 
Donald Co., Kansas City, automatic pan 
reasing machine; H. L. Schroeder Co., 

hicago, baking tools and peels. 


DEATH OF CHRISTOPHER D. WISELOGEL 


News was received at the convention 
that Christopher D. Wiselogel, president 
Peerless Wire Goods Co., La Fayette, 
Ind., had died in that city, after a long 
illness, on Sept. 14. The cause of his 
death was said to be cancer of the 
stomach. He was buried on Sept. 17, at 
Albion, Mich., at which place the de- 
ceased was ey in business before 
moving to La Fayette. He is survived 
by his widow, Vivian Wiselogel, and one 
son, James J. Wiselogel. The latter is 
also connected with the Peerless Wire 
Goods Co. 

Mr. Wiselogel, owing to his illness, has 
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not taken a very active part in the busi- 
ness of his company during the past 18 
months, but had a host of friends amon 

the baking community, and his loss wil 
be greatly mourned. 





Notes on Flour and Supply Men 

J. J. ioe gy and E. H. Schilling 
were present from the Peerless Wire 
Goods Co., La Fayette, Ind. 

F. H. Squier, Joseph Vogel and T. E. 
Tybering were present in the interests of 
the Pabst Corporation, Milwaukee. 

J. G. Johnson, H. W. Files, W. H. 
Leederman and R. S. Thorpe were pres- 
ent from the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 

The Smith Scale Co. had on view its 
“Exact Weight” baker’s scales. Ray- 
mond McCallum was in charge of this 
exhibit. 

W. G. Gooding, president, A. L. Chit- 
tenden, P. D. Sedgwick and F. W. Emery 
represented the W. J. Jennison Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

The American Bakers Machinery Co., 
St. Louis, was represented by T. W. 
Remmers, president, W. S. Amidon and 
E. Schaumberg. 

Bruce M. Warner, secretary Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
was kept busy looking after the interests 
of the machinery men. 

The United States Food Products Cor- 
poration was represented by Dr. T. B. 
Wagner, vice president, George C. Mc- 
Gowan and Fred Gray. 

The Schulze Advertising Service had 
its usual fine display of well-known 
bread brands and advertising service. J. 
P. McNally was in charge. 

Joseph Bakers Sons & Perkins Co., 
Inc., representatives were W. D. Bleier, 
W. J. Roberts, George Helm, I. W. 
Klinkofstein and J. H. Cunningham. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager of the 
Arnold-Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, 
Kansas, was present, and stated that 
business was excellent with his concern. 

B. B. George looked after the interests 
of the Procter & Gamble Co. He was 
accompanied by R.' E. Weymouth, the 
newly appointed Chicago representative. 

The Ivan B. Nordhem Co., New York, 
gave as souvenirs well-designed key rings. 
Those present included F. W. Nye, A. N. 
Apple, W. F. Grimm and Harry Jackson. 

Those present from the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. included Guy Thomas, W. R. 
Morris, T. Powers, Roy O’Brien, L. F. 
Eaton, Edward Quinn and H. B. Smith. 

The Eagle Roller Mills Co. was repre- 
sented by J. F. Armstrong, sales man- 
ager, E. P. Mitchell, George A. Daut, J. 
R. Miller, A. J. Majors and V. A. 
Phelps. 

A. Spelsburg, well known in the baking 
trade at Clarksburg, W. Va., attended. 
He is also interested in a macaroni fac- 
tory and in the coal mining industry in 
that city. 

Mrs. H. O. Bennett, president Hub- 
bard Oven Co., was accompanied by F. C. 
Panuska, J. W. Hicklin and J. F. Steele. 
This concern did a lot of entertaining 
at the convention. . 

D. W. Smith and F. W. Church looked 
after the interests of the Colborne Mfg. 
Co. They induced several bakers to visit 
their plant to see a new automatic pie 
rimming machine. 

The Bakers Products Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, was represented by Gerald Bil- 
lings, vice president and general man- 
ager, D. W. Cass, Sr., D. W. Cass, Jr., 
and G. M. Wheeler. 

The research products department of 
the Ward Baking Co. was represented by 
George S. Ward, R. M. Allen, C. P. Oli- 
ver, George Gould, Charles E. McCarthy 
and Eugene Hickot. 


Charles F. Rock, late attorney and 
manager Millers’ Exchange, and now sales 
manager Kansas City Milling Co., spent 
some time at the convention renewing 
acquaintance with the trade. 


C. H. Pierce, who at one time owned 
the New England bakery, Decatur, IIl., 
and disposed of same about two years 
ago to the Nafziger Baking Co., was vis- 
iting his old friends at the convention. 

The Miller Mfg. Co. Kalamazoo, 
Mich., had on display the Miller sealing 
machine, and its latest automatic foldin 
attachment. W. R. Miller, president o 
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the company, reported that business was 
ag accompanied by C. W. 
ulholland. 

Joe Lowe, Charles A. Bobst, W. J. 
Fletcher and W. E. Bishop represented 
the Joe Lowe Co. Mr. Bobst was very 
active looking after the interests of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Industry. 


H. J. Sabel, formerly with the Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Furniture Co., was present 
and stated that he had purchased the 
interests of W. O. Anderson, of the 
— Box & Crate Co., Louisville, 

y- 

The Weber Flour Mills Corporation 
was represented by T. B. Tholl, sales 
manager, J. F. Hall, C. R. Heaney, W. 
F. Steele, A. B. Hewson, S. F. Guggen- 
i R. G. Brisbane and H. R. Mc- 

ee. 


John F. Diefenbach, secretary and 
manager, James ilty, sales man- 
ager, B. N. Lathrop, J. L. Carwile, Wil- 
liam J. Minter and Frank Prina looked 
after the interests of the St. Paul Mill- 
ing Co. 

The Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, ex- 
hibited sample loaves made from its well- 
known brand, Lassen’s Perfection. Those 

resent were H. C. Veatch, Buffalo, J. 
i Allen, Pittsburgh, Frank O. Jones, 
Wichita. 

The W. E. Long Co. contingent in- 
cluded W. E. Long, ge ae D._P. 
Chindblom and Walter D. Warrick. W. 
E. Long is an active worker in the in- 
terests of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry. 


Dr. F. P. Siebel, president Siebel Insti- 
tute of rw O was accompanied by 

rofessors A. J. Schreek and Struhman. 

he Siebel alumni banquet was held in 
the gravy room, Sherman House, on 
Wednesday evening, Sept. 21. 


The Newark Paraffine & Parchment 
Co., New York, exhibited various sam- 
ples of waxed paper. Representatives of 
the company were W. J. Eisner, presi- 
dent, R. C. Constantine, S. W. Moyer and 
Joseph Bambrick, their official jester. 


The American Diamalt Co. distributed 
key chains as souvenirs. Representatives 
of this com Py. present were Walter 
Phillips, C. H. Van Cleef, John J. Sul- 
livan, John Ade, H. E. Henneberger, F. 
Nordmeyer, E. J. Cahill and S. Fiske. 


The Petersen Oven Co. had one of its 
large travelling ovens on display in the 
Atlas Baking Co.’s plant, Chicago, and 
it was inspected by many of the bakers. 
Representatives present included C. W. 
Rossow, I. J. White and L. W. Gherity. 


The Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, 
Kansas, had a large contingent present, 
including Rudolph A. Goerz, George L. 
Brand, B. G. Thompson, George E. Gil- 
son, Frank Prina, R. E. Williams, E. A. 
Johnson, B. F. Parker and J. C. Con- 
sodine. 


Representatives of the H. D. Lee 
Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kansas, were L. 
G. Gottschick, vice president, C. S. Chase, 
sales manager, John J. Green, Chicago 
office, J. C. Senn, M. C. Phillips, A. A. 
Griffa, L. J. Oliver, E. G. Lee, M. G. 
De Laat and H. E. Guestin. 


Chicago flour men present included P. 
W. Petersen, L. J. Weitzman, P. P. 
Croarkin, Fred A. Hamilton, J. E. Her- 
bert, Walter S. Johnson, Joseph Kelly, 
H. C. Rinker, Siegmund Steeg, H. O. 
Campbell, M. Tipp, John Armbruster, 
Fred Larsen and A. C. Jacobs. 


The Malt-Diastase Co. was represented 
by George P. Reuter, H. N. Weinstein 
and A, E. Whitaker. Mr. Reuter brought 
his usual large party of bakers and mem- 
bers of the Allied Trades from the East, 
and a special car on the Pennsylvania 
Limited was furnished for theth. 


J. I. Marshall, president Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co., was kept busy during 
the convention meeting friends and look- 
ing after some of the entertainment fea- 
tures. It was learned that Jack Faulds 
had returned from his European trip, 
but did not show up at the convention. 


Additional flour men from the Chicago 
district included Lawrence E. Rice, vice 
resident, E. S. Wagner, J. K. Shar 
ess, W. H. Mast, Star & Crescent Mill- 
ing Co; J. R. Short, A. V. Coldby, M. 
F. Hunt, Andrews Milling Co; W. E. 
Habel, Habel, Armbruster & Larsen; C. 

A. Balch, Herendeen Milling Co. 


. Vice president, 
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The J. H. Day Co. was represented by 
F, M. Dudley, C. I. Sahifelt, R. F. Cone, 
Clarence Sears, F. E. Bonney, S. Schiff 
and C. S. Hurst. This concern recently 
ow one of its automatic outfits to 
the Paul Baking Co., Chicago, in record 
time, and took many of the bakers to 
that plant to see this latest installation. 

The Liberty Yeast Corporation, New 
York, had a number of representatives 
present, maleding Ralph Brierley, 

scar Gamper, chief 
chemist, Dr. P. G. Ellrodt, chemist, Har- 
ry J. Luders, C. P. Brennan, Guy Fea- 
gans and John Spencer. Mr. Brierley 
reported that business had been excellent 
during the past few months. 


Charles F. Getler, construction engi- 
neer, Dutchess Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y., 
who recently returned from a European 
trip, reported that the Grant Baking 
Co., Chicago, is enlarging its plant, and 
installing one of his company’s automatic 
outfits. Prior to leaving for the conven- 
tion he secured an order from the Shults 
Bread Co., Brooklyn, for two proofers. 


The board of directors of the Illinois 
Association of the Baking Industry held 
a meeting at the Hotel Sherman on Mon- 
day evening. President Oscar Strand, of 
Monmouth, was in the chair. Plans for 
increasing membership and other matters 
were discussed. George M. Chapman, 
secretary, Eugene Lippe, Chicago, and 
Adolph Benz, Peoria, were also present. 


R. C. Tennant and R. A. Hoyt, Ten- 
nant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., spent 
some time at the convention. They came 
to meet a number of their brokers and 
representatives, among whom were. Jesse 
C. Stewart, Pittsburgh; C. E. Spalding, 
the New Century Co., Chicago; George 
L. Clewell, Wilkes-Barre, Pa; F. E. 
Thomas, Baltimore; William T. Gun- 
thrup, Detroit. 


The Edward Katzinger Co. contingent 
included Arthur Katzinger, sales man- 
ager, W. R. Butler, Paul P. Chapman, 
C. C. MacBurney and R. G. Lockhart. 
This concern has recently put on the 
market the Ekco mixer, one of the latest 
developments in the bread business, being 
designed by Arthur Katzinger. One ma- 
chine is installed at the Livingston Bak- 
ing Co.’s plant. 

William Evans announced that he had 
resigned his position with the Schulze 
Advertising Service, and had started in 
business on his own account at 5538 
Lakewood Avenue, Chicago. His concern 
will be known as the William Evans Ad- 
vertising Service, and will feature Butter 
Cream bread. It will also conduct a 
complete advertising campaign for any 
brand of bread or cake. 


Among brokers and distributors at- 
tending were George Hoyland, Hoyland 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; Frank R. 
Prina, New York; Frank H. Knighton, 
Samuel Knighton & Son, New York; 
Harry B. Apple, Columbus, Ohio; George 
L. Clewell, Wilkes-Barre, Pa; F. F. 
Thomas, Baltimore; William G. Gun- 
thrup, Detroit; H. F. Hemperly, Kansas 
City; Jesse C. Stewart, A. ro Sturtevant, 
H. M. Spriggs, of Jesse C. Stewart Co., 
Pittsburgh; Otis B. Durbin, W. C. Lewis, 
Durbin Brokerage Co.,; Kansas City. 


B. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, who is 
president of a group of interior Minne- 
sota mills, attended the convention for 
a conference with the representatives of 
his various mills. He entertained them 
at dinner, Wednesday evening. Among 
those present were: William A. Fuerst, 
Cincinnati, Empire Milling Co; F. W. 
Fuller, Jackson, Mich., Commander Mill 
Co; A. L. Makley, Dayton, Ohio, Big 
Diamond Mills Co; Robert Phythian, In- 
dianapolis, Commander Mill Co; W. K. 
Algire, Sandusky, Ohio, Commander Mill 
Co; L. R. Elsroad, Syracuse, N. Y., Com- 
mander Mill Co; H. G. Hinksen, Indian- 
apolis, Big Diamond Mills Co. 


Representatives of leading manufac- 
turers of bakers’ machinery and supplies 
present: George E. Dean, G. P. Griffin, 
Union Steel Products Co., Ltd; W. E. 
Fay, H. M. Bachman, Champion Ma- 
chinery Co; J. M. Gantvoort, National 
Oven Co; H. E. Omann, C. H. Stronach, 
Roberts Portable Oven Co; Edward 
Kuttnauer, Kelly’s Grates; J. Edwin 
Hopkins, McCormick Co., Inc; Paul M. 
Esselborn, Fred Wagner, W. F. Fletcher, 
Century Machine ; William N. El- 
wood, Frank Streich, Paul Franke, Ar- 


thur C. Leach, A. Katzenberg, W. A. 
Leighton, Union Machinery Co; F. X. 
Lauterbur, F. C. Black, Peerless Bread 
Machine Co; G. E. Bacon, G. B. Lewis 
Co; J. C. Emley, Duhrkop Oven Co; Ed- 
ward W. Heckle, A. M. Brown, C. M. 
Brown, George Ade, Triumph Mfg. Co; 
H. A. Lockwood, John D. Shoptaugh, 
Lockwood Mfg. Co; F. E. cCall, 
Walker Vehicle Co; Gus Eichman, A. L. 
Nordington, Hobart Mfg. Co; B. B. Gre- 
nell, Leighton Jones, Chapman & Smith 
Co; G. H. Petri, Petri & Jones Co; 
Henry A. Kroger, J. S. Holahan, Jabur 
Bros; E. L. Jones, J. L. Sporer, J. V. 
Baker, Advance Malt Products Co; Os- 
car J. Vogl, Richard Baxter, C. Beadle, 
Falk American Potato Flour Corpora- 
tion; John H. Chapman, Gevege M. 
— Chapman & Co; C. F. Yaeger, 
E. J. Dresher, E. B. Turpenitz, R. Rip- 
r, Stein-Hall Mfg. Co; J. A. H. Andes, 
. A. Howell, J. A. Martens, E. Mitchell, 
Paul M. Richards, International Co. 


Representatives of flour milling con- 
cerns present included: J. L. Rodney, 
Rodney Milling Co; D. C. Graham, A. 
Brown, Sheffield-King Milling Co; E. O. 
Wright, Wisconsin Milling Co; H. R. 
Ward, Arthur Moore, ussell-Miller 
Milling Co; J. C. McCracken, D. J. Sel- 
leck, Moses Bros. Mills; W. C. Palmer, 
Oscar Miller, James Connell, E. J. Hoy- 
land, Marshall Milling Co; J. R. Fair, 
George Boyle, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; J. K. Landes, Enid Milling Co; 
George S. Milnor, Charles Lantz, Sparks 
Milling Co; E. J. Sullivan, Sawyer Mill- 
ing Co; C. E. Monck, Southwestern Mill- 
ing Co., Inc; E. A. Roeber, Bay State 
Milling Co; William Fulton, R. W. 
Goodell, E. F. Hale, Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co; Harry Jackson, Perry (Okla.) 
Mill & Elevator Co; H. Van Lanen, 
Wabasha Roller Mills Co; A. Smith, 
Amarillo (Texas) Mill & Elevator Co; 
W. H. Cahill, Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
Inc; Fred J. Lacy, Central Kansas Mill- 
ing Co; D. F. Herren, Russell (Kansas) 
Milling Co; W. D. Holloway, William 
Kelly Milling Co; John G. Davison, A. 
P. Hawry, Claflin (Kansas) Mill & Ele- 
vator Co; F. E. Goodrich, Arkansas City 
(Kansas) Milling Co; A. Fassler, Willis 
Norton & Co; W. H. Clevenger, Tyler 
& Co; F. W. Budinger, Anthony Mills; 
J. W. Cain, E. R. Reynolds, Midland 
Flour Milling Co; W. C. Tench, John W. 
Burns, O. A. Church, J. L. Walker, Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation; S. C. Gil- 
bert, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co; A. D. 
Anderson, Kansas Flour Mills Co; J. A. 
McMullan, New Prague Flouring Mill; 
J. J. Fitzgerald, Barber Milling Co; A. 
Smith, Judith Milling Co; J. H. Shinnick, 
Paul F. Fischer, Newton Milling & Ele- 
vator Co; J. I. Gates, Gates Milling Co; 
A. C. Faeen, N. L. Hensley, S. L. Den- 
hollen, Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. 

A. S. Purves. 





Notes on Bakers Present 


Frank Shepard, Boston, vice president 
General Baking Co., was very much in 
evidence. 

Christian and Frank L. Gunzenhauser, 
Lancaster, Pa., father and son, were 
there working hand in hand. 

George C. West, of White River Junc- 
tion, Vt., was the only baker from the 
northern New England states. 

W. G. Shipley, head of the Shipley 
Baking Co., Fort Smith, Ark., was the 
only baker present from that state. 

Seventy-two bakers were present from 
Illinois, with Ohio sending 45. Indiana 
contributed 34, and Pennsylvania 31. 

J. M. Speirs and W. H. Wright, Win- 
nipeg, were busy inviting their American 
friends to come to Toronto next month. 

C. C. Allen and I. C. Stickler repre- 
sented the baking department of the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Jer- 
sey City. 

W. S. Corby, vice president Corby 
Baking Co., Washington, D. C., had with 
him Edward Connell, supertendent of 
the Corby plants. 

Paul H. Williams, Scranton, Pa., 
wholesale baker, has let the contract for 
the installation of eight rack ovens to 
the National Oven Co. 


Harold Fogelsanger, Hagerstown, Md., 
secretary of the Progressive Bakers’ As- 
sociation, continued his journey into 
Canada by automobile. 
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Richard Meyer, president Consumers’ 
Baking Co., Paterson, and A. J. Perkins, 
Atlantic City, N. J., were the wholesale 
bakers from that state. 


Wilfred Singleton, Cleveland, Ohio, 
came to meet his many friends, accom- 
panied by George Bastian, formerly a 
well-known flour salesman. 


R. C. Thompson, Birmingham, Ala., 
took home some new ideas to adopt. He 
had with him T. A. McGough and Ff, 
Essig, active organization workers. 


Frank Eighme, Providence, R. I., 
was the only baker present from Rhode 
Island. As usual, he was active around 
the hotel lobby and convention hall. 


W. F. Ireland, Los Angeles, secretary 
of the Wholesale and Retail Bakers’ A;- 
sociation, had with him R. R. Beamish 
and J. W. Costello, both of Los Angeles. 


Mendell Behrend, superintendent Con- 
necticut-Copperthite Pie Co., Washiny- 
ton, D. C., went to Detroit, Mich., to in- 
spect some improved pie making ma- 
chinery. 


B. E. Anthony, Rochester, F. W 
Dawdy, Elmira, F. P. Hill, and E. 3. 
Kiersted, New York City, F. H. Morgan, 
Buffalo, and Harry D. Tipton, Brookly 1, 
came from New York state. 


George S. Ward, president Ward Bai 
ing Co., and William Deininger, pres 
dent General Baking Co., were there « 
the heads of the two largest bakin, 
houses in the United States. 


Colorado bakers present included I. /. 
Ettenson, H. B. ‘Hardie, R. D. Knigh', 
S. J. Knight, H. C. Lefler, H. S. Silver 
stein, all of Denver; W. H. White 
Pueblo; H. J. Wood, Colorado Spring 


Michael Holzbeierlein, Washington, 1) 
C., wholesale baker, stopped off en rout: 
home at Hot Springs, Va., for an out 
ing. He has recently added some pic 
making machinery furnished by the Col 
borne Mfg. Co. 


Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, was kept busy tell 
ing his friends of his trip abroad this 
summer. Mr. Haller had a moving pic- 
ture exhibit of the travelling oven in the 
Haller bakery in Parlor L. 


R. Z. Spaulding, Binghamton, N. Y., 
returned home from a European trip in 
time to attend the convention. He had 
with him his manager, J. Hotchkiss, who 
built a a addition to the plant while 
Mr. Spaulding was in Europe. 


Albert Schulteis, president Washing- 
ton, D. C., Chamber of Commerce, and 
general manager of the Connecticut-Cop- 
perthite Pie Co., after rounding up all 
of the big pie bakers for the meeting 
went to Atlantic City for a week’s out- 
ing. 

H. J. C. Wagner, Detroit, hurried 
home from an eastern trip to be pres- 
ent. While in the East he visited New 
York City, to get ideas to embody into 
his extensive wholesale baking business, 
and also spent a few days at Atlantic 
City. 

S. M. Gleason, well known to the bak- 
ing industry in the Potomac States ter- 
ritory, is now manager of the Canton, 
Ohio, plant of the General Baking Co. 
He had with him C. L. Lowes, superin- 
tendent of manufacturing for the com- 
pany. 

Walter H. Dietz and Hugh V. Keiser, 
Springfield, Mass., want the next annual 
convention of the national association to 
come to their city. They continued their 
journey to Minneapolis to visit the big 
mills, and on their way east will stop at 
Cleveland, Buffalo and Niagara Falls. 


The Kentucky delegation, headed by 
Joseph Schindler, Louisville, was busy 
inviting friends to attend the Kentucky 
convention, to be held at Louisville, Oct. 
10-11. In the party were E. E. Bert- 
holf, Lexington, S. L. Hikes, Louisville, 
Percy Jones, Hickman, John Phelps, C. 
F. Pfeffer and Lee Zwigard, Louisville. 


J. H. Quint, Savannah, Ga., president 
Southeastern Association of the Baking 
Industry, was enlisting the support of 
the allied tradesmen to boost the next 
annual convention of his association, to 
be held in Savannah. President Quint 
has offered a diamond platinum scarf 
pin to the party getting the largest 
number of new members before the next 
annual convention. With Mr. Quint were 
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W. N. Craig, Columbus, and J. P. Wag- 
ner, Atlanta, Ga. 
NEW YORK CITY SPECIAL 


rge P. Reuter, vice president of 
-_ Me t-Diastase Co., New York City, 
brought through his usual national con- 
vention party from the Metropolitan dis- 
trict over the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
using the Broadway Limited, occupying 
two special Pullmans and a private din- 
ing car. In the party were the follow- 


ing: 

. Edwin Hopkins, A. Crawford Craig 
and Mrs. Craig, H. C. Jackson, William 
Bleier, Frank Knighton, Jack Hola- 
han, Henry Kroeger, George Gould, 
Harry Lueders, harles Oliver, R. 
E. Brierley, R. M. Allen, William H. 
Hogg, I. J. White, Frank R. Hill, E. B. 
Kiersted, Joe Lowe, William Walker, 
Sidney Fiske, A. N. Apple and Mrs. Ap- 
ple, F. S. Bamford, Albert Klopfer, and 
George P. Reuter, New York; T H. 
Rey and Mrs. Rey, and David Schiebel- 
huth, Rockville Center. N. Y; W. J. M. 
Walker, Belleville, N. J; B. F. White- 
car and G. J. Conly and wife, Philadel- 
phia; Alfred Perkins, Atlantic City; T. 
L. Jordan, Newark, N. J; John M. Cant- 
voort, Beacon, N. Y; Ira Paynter and 
J. L. Schaffer, New Freedom, Pa; 
Edwin Gilbert and Richard Russell, 
New Haven, Conn; Ray Soren- 
son, Bridgeport, Conn; Christian Gun- 
zenhauser and Frank Gunzenhauser, Lan- 
caster, Pa; Robert Williams, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


SPECIAL CONVENTION PARTY 


A delegation of Baltimore and Wash- 
ington bakers, accompanied by several 
allied tradesmen from the Potomac 
States territory, arrived over the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad in Chicago on 
Monday morning in a private car. In 
the party were George E. Muhly, presi- 
dent Maryland Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry; A. J. Will, vice presi- 
dent August Maag Co; W. H. Koester, 
manager’ Koester’s bakery; J. A. H. 
Andes, secretary International Co; G. P. 
Delauney, southeastern supervisor of the 
Fleischmann Co; F. A. Mueller, chair- 
man executive board Maryland Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry; D. -F. 
Stoffer, manager Rice bakery; Charles 
Schmidt, president City Baking Co; F. 
H. Dothe, White’s bakery; R. E.-Mc- 
Cosh, flour; George M. O’Neil, vice presi- 
dent Tin Decorating Co; F. F. Thomas, 
flour, all from Baltimore. 

Washingtonians in the party included 
Albert Schulteis, president Chamber of 
Commerce; Mendell Behrends, superin- 
tendent Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co; 
L. S. Ulman, treasurer Holmes & Son, 
Inc; Edward O’Connell, superintendent 
Corby Baking Co., and J. H. Woolridge. 

Others joining the party en route were 
Glenn O. Garber, Frederick, Md., secre- 
tary Potomac States Association of the 
Baking Industry; J. W. Lloyd, Martins- 
burg, W. Va., president Progressive 
Bakers’ Association; Frank E. Smith, 
Cumberland, Md., vice president Poto- 
mac Association of the Baking Industry; 
W. R. Caskey, Martinsburg, W. Va., ex- 
president’ Potomac States Association of 
the Baking Industry; T. Bayha, 
Wheeling, W. Va., president Potomac 
States Association of the Baking Indus- 
try; J. E. H. Cunningham, Joseph Bak- 
ers Sons & Perkins Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 


J. Harry Woorrince. 





BAKERY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 

The Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held its meeting on Mon- 
day, Sept. 19, at the Sherman Hotel. 
President George E. Dean was chairman, 
and a goodly number of the members 
were in attendance. Reports of the sec- 
retary and treasurer were submitted, and 
considerable time was spent discussing 
the advisability of holding an exhibit 
next year in conjunction with the con- 
vention of the American Association of 
the Baking Industry. 

F, A. Magee, of the F. A. Magee Serv- 
ice Corporation, Chicago, gave an ad- 
dress on “Fair Profit -for the Manufac- 
turer.” 

The resignation of E. T. Parsons, 
Thomson Machine Co., from the execu- 
tive committee was accepted, and the ap- 

ointment of H. A. Lockwood, of the 
Lechuees Mfg. Co., was made in place 
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of the former. The remainder of the 
business transacted was largely detail. 





NATIONAL PIE BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The National Pie Bakers’ Association 
held a meeting on Wednesday afternoon, 
addressed by Dr. L. E. Sayre, of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Dr. 
Sayre said the government wanted to 
co-operate with the pie bakers. and de- 
velop the pie industry. He pointed out 
that the committee on definitions and 
standards wanted to adopt a standard 
that would be practical from a chemical 
standpoint to the pie industry, and in no 
way did it want to hamper the industry 
with a burdensome standard. 

The doctor told the pie bakers many 
interesting things relative to their busi- 
ness, after which a lively discussion fol- 
lowed, led by Albert Schulteis, W ashing- 
ton, D. C., with the pie bakers asking 
many questions, all of which were an- 
swered in a satisfactory manner by Dr. 
Sayre. 

The meeting was presided over by J. 
C. Hutchinson, Philadelphia, with J. J. 
Regan, Philadelphia, acting as secretary. 

Among those present were: E. G. Case 
and C. H. Moods , Chicago; R. C. Finch 
and Henry Steingester, New York City; 
W. E. Pittsford, Indianapolis; John 
Yung and M. Bowe, St. Louis; I. M. 
Stickney, Cleveland; Simon Hubig, Dal- 
las, Texas; H. J. Borth and W. J. Regan, 
Detroit; Charles Schmidt and W. H. 
Koester, Baltimore; L. S. Ulman and 
Mendell Behrends, Washington, D. C; 
William Wilkinson, Pittsburgh; L. J. 
Porth, Milwaukee; Frank Rushton, Rose- 
dale, Kansas; C. L. Senter, Denver; 
Joseph Schindler, Louisville, and G. C. 
Kanipen, Phillipsburg, N. J. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





ASSOCIATION BAKERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES 

The annual meeting of the National 
Association of Bakers’ Supply Houses 
was held at the Drake Hotel, Sept. 15-16, 
with the delegates remaining over for 
the annual convention of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry. The 
meeting was well attended, with the 
members taking an active part in the 
proceedings. 

Two papers were read by expert ac- 
countants pointing out to the members 
how they can improve the efficiency of 
their business. Much discussion centered 
upon how to improve trade conditions, 
with business gradually taking on a 
normal aspect. The members put in two 
full days of conferences and much good 
is expected to be derived from this 
meeting. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: B. B. Grenell, Chicago, was re- 
elected president, S. W. Noggle, Kan- 
sas City, vice president, with T. F. 
Naughtin, Omaha, again filling the of- 
fice of secretary-treasurer. The board 
of directors, in addition to the officers, 
are H. W. Allen, Chicago, E. C. John- 
son, Boston, and T. F. Ferguson, Detroit. 

St. Louis, Kansas City and Washing- 
ton, D. C., were mentioned for the next 
semiannual meeting, to be held in March, 
1922, with Washington the favorite. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





THE ALLIED TRADES 


William Evans, of Chicago, Elected Presi- 
dent, and John W. Burns, of Louisville, 
Vice President—Ends Successful Year 


The Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry held their convention in conjunc- 
tion with that of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry. Head- 
quarters, Sherman Hotel. 

An executive meeting was held Mon- 
day evening, and the general meeting on 
Tuesday morning. The latter was called 
to order at 10:15 a.m. by President 
George Dean. The attendance numbered 
about 100. 

President Dean reviewed the activities 
of the association during the past year, 
and the annual reports of the secretary- 
treasurer, C. H. Van Cleef, were sub- 
mitted and passed upon. 

W. E. Long, of Chicago, read a very 
interesting paper on the “Value of Mod- 
ern Advertising and Cost System to a 
Baker.” ; 

J. C. Emley offered an amendment to 
article 4 of the bylaws. This was sec- 





onded by Paul Franke, and carried. 
The amendment as passed upon read: 

“The executive committee shall consist 
of the officers and. nine other members. 
The officers shall be elected by the mem- 
bers at each annual meeting. Three 
members of the executive committee shall 
be elected at each annual meeting, except 
at the meeting held in September, 1921; 
then there shall be elected nine members, 
three to serve for one year, three for two 
years and three for three years.” 

The president appointed Paul Franke, 
C. O. Dickelmann, George P. Griffin, C. 
D. McDowell and Art N. Apple on the 
nominating committee, and C. Helm, Ben 
B. George and Jack Holahan on the 
resolutions committee. 

J. W. Brandon and H. E. Trent, presi- 
dent and secretary, respectively, of the 
Canadian Bread & Cake Manufacturers’ 
Association, told of their association’s 
baking convention and exhibit, which is 
to be held at Toronto Oct. 3-8. They 
stated that everything had been done to 
assure the success of this meeting, that 
practically all the exhibition space had 
been engaged, and that a number of 
American manufacturers would exhibit 
machinery and supplies. 

The bylaws of the association follow: 

Article 1. The name of this organiza- 
tion shall be The Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry. 

Art. 2. The object shall be to promote 
the interests of the baking industry, 
principally by assisting in securing more 
memberships by bakers in the various 
baker organizations, and to promote a 
better understanding among the members 
of the Allied Trades of the Baking In- 
dustry. 

Art. 3. Memberships shall consist of 
all salesmen and other individuals allied 
with the baking trade, who pay the regu- 
lar dues, subject to the approval of the 
executive committee. 

Art. 4. The officers of this organiza- 
tion shall be a president, vice president, 
and a secretary-treasurer. The executive 
committee shall consist of the officers 
and nine other members. The officers and 
executive committee shall be elected by 
the members at each annual meeting. 

Art. 5. The annual meeting shall be 
held in the fall of each year, at the call 
of the president, or of a majority of the 
executive committee. Special meetings 
may be called in the same manner on 
not less than 10 days’ notice. The execu- 
tive committee shall meet immediately 
after the annual meeting, and at other 
times, at the call of the president. 

Art. 6. The duties of the officers shall 
be those usually appertaining to those 
positions. 

Art. 7. All expenditures shall be made 
on warrants signed by the president and 
secretary. 

Art. 8. The treasurer shall make re- 
ports of the financial standing of the 
association at the annual meeting, these 
reports being audited by the executive 
committee. 

Art. 9. The dues shall be $2 per mem- 
ber, payable Sept. 1 each year in advance. 

Art. 10. Amendments to these rules 
may be made at any meeting of the or- 
ganization by a two thirds vote of those 
members present. 

The second meeting of this association 
was held on Thursday morning, Sept. 22. 
President George Dean called the meet- 
“* order at 10:30. 

ewis F. Bolser, Minneapolis, gave an 
excellent address on “Why a Baker 
Should Join the American Association of 
the Baking Industry.” He said, in part: 
“This association, to the baker, is a 
standard of established customs, and 
therefore it helps, especially the smaller 
baker. The association should bar those 
members who do not live up to its stand- 
ards. The baker is on the firing line all 
the time; he is in the market, and there- 
fore is also in the public eye at all 
times.” Continuing, the speaker said 
that the baker should know his costs, and 
if he does not, he is apt to put all his 
cnn gg to the bad when selling his 
products. Moreover, he is not living up 
to the association of standards. He ad- 
vocated better standards and better cus- 
toms. > 

Mr. Bolser stated that the baker should 
remember he is in touch with housewives 
all the time, and that his work is a con- 
tinuance of the modern kitchen. He 
urged that bakers should demonstrate to 
housewives the advisability of buying 
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baker’s bread, because they make a bet-: 
ter loaf and it is cheaper. He concluded 
by saying that the main reason why bak- 
ers should belong to a national -associa- 
tion is that it aims for higher standards. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Commenting on the reasons why bak- 
ers should subscribe to and support the 
American Institute of Baking, and the 
benefits they would derive from it, Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, director, said: 

“The first work of the institute was 
to develop a scientific interest in bread. 
This was accomplished by arranging, 
through the National Research Council, 
for the appointment of an advisory 
board to the institute, composed of lead- 
ers in their respective fields of physio- 
logical chemistry and nutrition. As a 
result of this work, there is going on to- 
day, in a number of our leading univer- 
sities, scientific investigations which 
promise not only to throw light on the 
work but to give us practical help. 

“For instance, at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Dr. S. C. Pres- 
cott, perhaps the leading authority on 
yeasts and molds, is carrying on an 
elaborate study of molds. During the 
past few months every baker has learned 
to fear molds. He hardly knows what 
they are, except that they ruin his prod- 
uct. He does not know how to prevent 
their growth. 

“As a matter of fact there is very lit- 
tle information available on this subject, 
and so the institute, through Dr. Prescott 
and a group of graduate students, is 
studying mold, its occurrence in bread 
making materials, its prevalence in the 
bakery, on the floors and walls, on the 
machinery, and in the air, the conditions 
under which it grows and the methods by 
which it can be controlled. It will be 
many months before this work is com- 
pleted, but the final results will be con- 
clusive and the baker in the years to 
come will not be working in the dark 
when molds develop to harass him. 

“Perhaps the most popular scientific 
word today is vitamines. The word 
strikes our attention constantly. You 
have been taught by the yeast manufac- 
turers that yeast teems with vitamines; 
you have been told by some writers that 
bread is deficient in vitamines, and by 
others that it contains all the vitamines 
necessary to make it a satisfactory food. 
I doubt if a word has ever been coined 
which has caused more discussion and 
about which less is known than the word, 
vitamines. 

“It is the desire of the institute to in- 
terpret the word so that the bread eater 
may not be dismayed by it and mothers 
worried for fear their children are re- 
ceiving less vitamines than they need. So 
without discussing what vitamines are 
or how they work I shall tell you only 
that their occurrence in bread is being 
very carefully investigated by members 
of our advisory board. 

“We know that milk contains vitamines 
in quantity, and that bread made with 
milk is a better food because of that 
fact. How much milk is necessary to 
furnish the proper amount of vitamines 
and how that milk is best prepared for 
use by the baker is a subject now under 
consideration. I think we can safely say 
to the men of the allied trades who are 
interested in the sale of bread ingredi- 
ents that there is no reason why the chil- 
dren of the future should not find an 
adequate and satisfactory ration in bak- 
ers’ bread. 

“What is a strong flour? What is the 
difference between strong and weak 
flours? Between types and varieties of 
wheat? This is a subject which has been 
studied for years by the chemists at the 
experiment stations in wheat growing 


, States, by investigators at the univer- 


sities, and, in a practical way, by the 
baker in his shop. The University of 
Minnesota has perhaps led this work. 
Since the university is but a few miles 
from the American Institute of Baking 
it has been possible for us. to make ar- 
rangements for collaborative work on 
the studies of flour strength. 

“No man who ever visited a bakery is 
ignorant of the disease known as rope. 
That. is about all that is known of it. 
I have been much interested in readin 
in a prominent trade paper, publis 
less than a month ago, a discussion of 
rope written by an authority on bakery 
affairs which, from beginning to end, is 








: ae Son Se, Sow apeney Be betue 
needs the help of the nt 
e has been studying rope 
for a year, and has published a bulletin 
on the subject. The bulletin does not 
answer the baker’s inquiry, ‘how can we 
revent rope?’ as clearly as we to 
bs able to do later, but it does tell him 
why appears in bread, and it has 
hone Be of the mystery which in 
years past has surrounded it. 

“There is no mystery about rope to- 
day. It is a bacterial infection which is 
apt to develop a r epidemic in any 
bakery wherever conditions are right for 
its growth. Fortunately, these condi- 
tions do not frequently obtain and, still 
more fortunately, the bacterial growth 
can easily be prevented. Rope should 
no longer be a cause of worry to any 
baker, for we know what it is, where it 
comes from, the conditions under which 
it grows and how its growth may be 
prevented, 

“The institute has spent a great deal 
of time getting information together for 
the use of the federal standards com- 
mittee which for years has been endeav- 
oring to standardize bread, and which 
will very shortly set up definitions and 
standards for bread and for other bak- 
ery products which will, to some degree 
at least, change bakery practices and 
the character of bakery products. 

“The institute is interested in defini- 
tions and standards, because, if properly 
drafted, they will be helpful to the baker. 
They will eliminate unfair competition, 
they will correct false advertising, they 
will give the consumer the assurance 
which makes his bread taste better. But 
the standards must be fair ones. The 
definitions must be correct. 

“The tentative definitions and stand- 
ards which have been under discussion 
for some time are but an attempt on the 
part of the committee to defend bakers’ 
products. .If these standards are not 
correct, it is because the information on 
which they were based was faulty or in- 
adequate. The institute is, therefore, 
preparing for presentation to the com- 
mittee complete data from which fair 
and helpful definitions and standards 
may be ultimately drafted. 

“The institute has recently completed 
an elaborate study of the loss of mois- 
ture in the case of loaves made by dif- 
ferent formulas in different styles and 
sizes. The results confirm our belief that 
the only fair, just and workable bread 
weight law is that which is based upon 
the amount of dry substance in the loaf 
of bread, and not on the amount of 
water in the loaf at the time of sale. 

“Your association can be of great help 
to the baking industry by pointing out 
the desire of the institute to work with 
bakers everywhere in securing a revision 
of existing laws and the enactment of 
new legislation which is fair to the bak- 
er and to the consumer, and which will 
not penalize the honest man who has no 
method of controlling temperature and 
humidity conditions, time factors and 
methods of handling bread after it leaves 
his oven.” 

John Burns, vice president of the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, gave 
a short address and introduced Frank 
R. Prina, New York, whom he termed 
the “Caruso of the flour trade.” Mr. 
Prina rendered some operatic selections 
which were greatly appreciated by the 
meeting. , 2 

Peter G. Pirrie, chief of the technical 
and service department, Dunwoody In- 
stitute, explained what the institute was 
doing, and asked salesmen, travelling the 


country, to help the institute sell its - 


course, but emphasized the fact that this 
institution is not run on a commercial 
basis, or for profit. 

‘C. B. Morison, assistant director re- 
search department, American Institute 
of Baking, explained the method of 
dealing with certified products, such as 
milk products, yeast foods and bread im- 
provers. He asked for an opinion as to 
whether the Allied Trades were in favor 
of the badge of registration which the 
institute was giving on certain materials 
sold to bakers. 

B. B. Grenell, presiderit Council of 
Baking and Affiliated Organizations, 
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work of the Council of Baking and Af- 
filiated Organizations rende in con- 
unction with the Allied Trades of the 

s Industry. 

T. F. Naughtin, Omaha, explained the 
work of the council as it bears upon the 
work of the Allied Trades. He also re- 
marked that, as 60 per cent of the bakers 
of the country are only rated at $1,000 
or less, it was up to these associations to 
develop the bakers’ business, and to show 


‘ them how it could be done. 


John M. Hartley, Chicago, spoke on 
the Council of Baking and Affiliated Or- 
ganizations and its work as applied to 
the baking industry. 

At a further meeting of this associa- 
tion, held the afternoon of Sept. 22, the 
following officers for the ensuing year 
were elected: William Evans, president; 
John W. Burns, vice president; C. H. 
Van Cleef, secretary-treasurer. Direc- 
tors: George E. Dean, Charles A. Bobst, 
J. C. Emley, B. B. George, B. B. Gren- 
ell, Paul Franke, Robert Garrison, Ar- 
thur N. Apple, J. S. Holahan. 

The remainder of the business during 
this session was given up entirely to 


detail. 
A. S. Purves. 





WISCONSIN BAKERY NEWS 


Gradual Improvement in the Baking Busi- 
nesse—Less Agitation Over Bread Prices 
—Improved Demand for Rye Bread 


Mirwavxee, W1s., Sept. 22.—The Wis- 
consin bakery trade is enjoying its share 
of the improvement which is being ex- 
perienced in general business. While in- 
dustrial conditions are not yet satisfac- 
tory, much encouragement has been lent 
by the betterment’ of the last four to six 
weeks. Bakers, like other business men, 
feel that the low point of the depres- 
sion was passed in April or May: This 
view is substantiated by developments 
since that time. 

The trade in Milwaukee and through- 
out the state is not diminishing its efforts 
to relieve the conditions under which it 
has been compelled to labor for the last 
12 to 15 months. All agree that the re- 
covery, now happily begun, will be slow 
if it is to be substantial, and the effort 
now is to quicken it as much as possible. 

Buying of flour, probably the greatest 
problem confronting the bakery trade in 
good times or bad, is meriting the strict- 
est attention. In the last three or four 
weeks the fluctuations of wheat and their 
reflection into “flour prices, have con- 
tinued to be severe, frequent and puz- 
sling. While perhaps narrower in range, 
they have been rapid, and there are as 
yet no real, definite signs that the ex- 
treme uncertainty which has surrounded 
the flour market since the close of the 
war has been dissolved. 

Under such market conditions, bakers, 
as a whole, are unable to commit them- 
selves to any policy save that of buying 
flbur only as they need it. It seems to 
be the unanimous opinion of craftsmen 
that hand-to-mouth buying will be the 
rule throughout the fall and winter. 

Bakers, large and small, generally be- 
lieve that wheat will go lower, but just 
when a real pre-war level is to be reached 
no one can tell. The belief is just as 
strong that, before reaching this level, 
prices will move up and down rapidly, 
and their study constantly is directed at 
the problem of finding the lowest spots, 
and never buying more than consumptive 

require. 

Naturally, some are speculating, but 
not on the scale of more nearly normal 
times. A good many bakers recall vivid- 
ly their disastrous experiences of last 
all in this respect, and intend to avoid 
being caught again. 

While millers are compelled to strive 
as hard or harder than before to give 
volume to their business, there is a strong 
inclination among them to avoid selling 
far into the future. So it would a 
that, even if the bakery trade was willing 
to indulge in speculative purchasing, this 
would hardly be possible, because of the 
unwillin ss of millers to wander far 
afield in commitments. 





Milwaukee mills, as a rule, are sold 
up for 25@30 days, and new business 
from the bakery trade and other chan- 
nels is cores to the extent that is 
keeping them sold up at this length. It 
— that surplus stocks were ab- 
sorbed by the end of the old crop year, 
enabling mills to start with a clean slate 
on the new crop. One hears little nowa- 
days of “distress” flour. Some mills are 
so anxious to do business that they make 
offers below the market, but this involves, 
in the main, only current production. 

While sales of bread in Milwaukee are 
maintaining a normal rate of increase, it 
is believed that no sharp enlargement of 
demand is in immediate prospect. The 
trade in this territory has entered the 
period when home baking offers sharp 
competition, as usual with the arrival of 
fall. However, excellent progress is be- 
ing made in the work of convincing 
housewives that it is not only more eco- 
nomical, but more convenient, to buy 
bakers’ bread, and a big advantage in 
quality also exists over the home baked 
loaf. The work of the national conven- 
tion in Chicago last week along this line 
will have the full co-operation of the 
local and ‘state trade. 

Although there has been no percep- 
tible change in bread selling prices since 
early spring, there is not now the hue 
and cry over bread costs among consum- 
ers that featured the fall and winter of 
1920-21. Most people have convinced 
themselves that, with prices of flour and 
other ingredients and materials main- 
taining the present level, it cannot be ex- 
pected that bread can be made and sold 
cheaper. Those who bought flour and 
other materials and baked at home have 
found that it is more economical to buy 
from the baker or grocer, especially when 
they consider the cost of fuel or take 
into consideration the labor item. 

Flour prices are approximately at the 
same level as a month ago, although 
within this period there have been some 
sharp ups and downs. The price of bak- 
ers patent in Milwaukee, car lot basis, 
at mill, is $7.60@8.45 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, for northern spring products, while 
Kansas flour of the same grade is selling 
at $6.50@7.25. Due to the difference in 
price, there is a considerable sale for 
southwestern flour among local bakers, 
although the Kansas flour is used largely 
for mixing. A month or two ago there 
was much buying for straight use, but a 
clientéle accustomed to bread made with 
hard spring wheat cannot easily be con- 


. verted to a loaf made from soft or hard 


winter wheat, when the loaf costs the 
same. 

Rye bread is slowly but steadily re- 
gaining much of its former popularity 
which was lost in the days following the 
abandonment of restrictions on flour with 
the end of the war. In the first place, 
rye was selling for almost the same price 
as wheat, when normally there was a de- 
cided difference. In the second place, the 
public seemed weary of “war bread” and 
flocked to the white loaf when restric- 
tions were raised, to the almost utter 
exclusion of rye bread. 

Milwaukee wholesale bakeries which 
ship rye bread to all parts of the coun- 
try have noticed an improvement in de- 
mand since the early part of the year, 
although betterment has been slow. Local 
demand also has improved, but the price 
at which rye bread must be sold is still 
so much above that which people were 
accustomed to pay in the old days that 
they prefer to buy wheat bread, because 
it costs virtually no more. There is a 
growing tendency, however, in the home, 
at hotels and restaurants and in clubs, 
to serve both wheat and rye bread in 
about equal quantities. 

Education of the public in the health- 
ful qualities of the rye loaf is making 
more and larger consumers. The aver- 
sion. to rye bread, which was so strong 
during the war and immediate post-war 
period because its origin was from the 
countries comprising the enemy, is being 
dissipated naturally. It is confidently 
believed that, when rye resumes its nor- 
mal relation to wheat, the sale of rye 
bread will assume better proportions, 
especially if the selling price on rye 
bread is reduced commensurately. 


NOTES 


The Peshtigo City bakery is the name 
of a new establishment opened at Pesh- 
tigo, Wis., by Paul Reyn. 
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Erwin Jaeger, of the Chippewa Bakery 
Co., Chippewa Falls, Wis., was married 
Sept. 7 to Miss Irma Coerber, of Mij- 
waukee. 

The Barker bakery, Fort Atkinson, has 
installed a new Middleby-Marshall con- 
tinuous oven, with a capacity of 2,000 
loaves per day. 

The Blanchardville (Wis.) City Bak- 
ery, owned by Sygfried Nelson, has 
moved to new and larger quarters in t)e 
McKellar Building. 

August F. Bergholz has purchased the 
Nuerenberger Building, Jefferson, Wis., 
and is remodeling it into a bakery and 
confectionery store. 

The Griesbaum bakery, Beaver Dam, is 
building an addition and will instal! a 
cake mixer. A loaf molder was pur- 
chased a short time ago. 

The Wisconsin Federal Bakeri.s, 
Manitowoc, have been incorporated, w j:|; 
$15,000 capital stock, by W. H. Rous: 
W. O. Keith and H. L. Cunningham. 

C. Kalmowski, 1178 Seventh Aven 
Milwaukee, is building a new bakery, |) 
cost about $15,000, on Eighth Aven: 
between Dakota and Manitoba streets. 

F. C. Kundmann, 2801 Center Stre.’, 
Milwaukee, is building a new shop, offi 
and flat building, costing $15,000, 
Twenty-ninth Street and North Avenu 

I. Weintraub, baker at Kenosha, Wi. 
is bankrupt. Liabilities, $1,766; asset 
$2,186. Secured claims amount to $30: 
Of the assets, $730 are claimed exempt 

Major Paul J. Stern, head of the Atlas 
Bread Factory, Milwaukee, was taken 
seriously ill with pneumonia a few day; 
ago, and his condition is causing much 
concern. 

An Electrik Maid bakery has been 
opened in the Schnorr Building, Two 
Rivers, by William Halberg and Martin 
Matthies. This gives Two Rivers four 
bakeries. 

Erwin Schliewe, widely known as a 
salesman for the Oswald Jaeger Baking 
Co., of Milwaukee, and Miss Edna Kre- 
sinske, of Watertown, Wis., were mar- 
ried Sept. 10. 


The Mohr Bakery Co., of Sheboygan, 
is the name of a new corporation formed 
by Emil Mohr, Sr., and his sons, to con- 
tinue his extensive wholesale and retail 
business. The new company is capital- 
ized at $40,000. The Mohr bakery is be- 
ing materially enlarged to provide need- 
ed capacity. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by the Crowley Wholesale Grocery 
Co., of Beloit, Wis. The capital stock 
is $100,000, and the. incorporators are 
Leo T. Crowley, George J. Sturm and 
William P. Crowley. It takes over the 
business of the Beloit Wholesale Grocery 
Co., which recently was purchased by 
Madison interests. 


The Grennan Cake Corporation, a 
Delaware corporation, with principal of- 
fices at 1250 Seventeenth Street, Detroit, 
Mich., has been granted a charter in Wis- 
consin. The local agent is George C. Van 
Amber, 450. Eleventh Street, Milwaukee. 
Of the total authorized capital of $25,000 
preferred and 20,000 shares of nonpar 
value common stock, the application says 
$16,916 is the proportion to be used in 
Wisconsin. 


To better serve its large and growing 
trade in Milwaukee and vicinity, the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., of Minneapolis, 
is building a warehouse and office build- 
ing of its own, which will cost about 
$35,000. It is located on the south bank 
of the Menomonee River at the approach 
to Reed Street bridge. The building will 
be 65x157, part two stories, and include 
quarters for Manager Albert W. Smith 
and his staff. Construction work was 
undertaken Sept. 1. For several years 
the offices have been located at 302-303 
Watkins: Building, 228 Third Street, and 
warehouse space has been leased. 


L. E. Meyer. 





COMING BAKERY CONVENTIONS 

Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of, Canada, Toronto, Oct. 3-8. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, Louisville, Oct. 10-11. 

New York State Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers, Buffalo, Oct. 17-19. 

Michigan Association of the Baking 
Industry, Kalamazoo, Oct. 18-19. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CONVENTION 
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Attendance Above the Average—Many Speakers of National Repute—Permanent Organization 
Favored—Resolutions Passed Asking for a Continuance of Tariff on Imports of Wal- 
nuts and Almonds But Protesting Against Advance in Tariff on Eggs 


Definite steps toward making the New 
England Bakers’ Association an active, 
thriving organization was one of the main 
objectives of the three days’ convention 
which opened on Aug. 23, at Springfield, 
Mass. Three hundred delegates were on 
hand, with the registration totaling ap- 
proximately 600 at the close. 

Celerity in handling the business of 
the meeting was the aim of the bakers 
assembled, and~ President Friend urged 
that a committee be appointed, that reso- 
lutions might first be submitted to it to 
determine whether they should be brought 
before the convention. President Friend 
pointed out that, because every minute 
of the session was crowded, this would 
save time, and he thereupon appointed 
the following committee: 

A. J. Arnold, Providence, R. I., chair- 
man; D. E. Phelps, Somerville, Mass; 
Charles Swanson, Fitchburg, Mass; A. 
H. Hathaway, ea ~~ ass; Joseph 
Dube, Salem, Mass. wo resolutions, 
protesting against tariff on dried and 
frozen eggs and nut meats, were referred 
to it for consideration. 

President Friend pointed out that, 
while a convention was being held, the 
organization was at present simply a 
group of bakers who had been gotten 
together during the war, and that since 
that time there had been no active work 
done. He said he believed now was the 
time to form a live New England Bakers’ 
Association. 

STREET PARADE 

About 5 o’clock a parade, with many 
trucks and gaily decorated automobiles 
from Springfield and other cities, started 
from Dexter’s bakery, headed by three 
of Springfield’s motorcycle policemen. 

Close behind the police escort came 
two men in white bakers’ outfits, mount- 
ed on white horses, one a sign an- 
nouncing the convention, Behind them 
was a car containing Hugh V. Keiser, 
chairman of the convention, and Victor 
Friend, Melrose, Mass., president of the 
association. The line contained two sec- 
tions of the 104th Infantry Band, which 
rode in two motor trucks. 

The prettiest automobile was that con- 
taining a bevy of girls from the La Belle 
bakery, Holyoke, Mass., the car being 
decked in green and white, with foliage 
trimmings. Another Holyoke car that 
brought forth considerable appreciative 
comment along the line of march was the 
Dreikorn Co. automobile, decorated in 
purple and white. Following it were sev- 
eral of the company’s motor vehicles with 
the sign, “Eatmore” bread. 

Little Russell Hoekstra was an attrac- 
tive baker in his white uniform and cap. 
He rode in one of the Dietz bakery auto- 
mobiles. Dexter’s bakery also had nu- 
merous trucks in the parade, among them 
a mysterious vehicle in yellow, made up 
to represent one of Dexter’s cake boxes. 
A variety of musical sounds came from 
the box, and this kept the crowd wonder- 
ing. Dorothy Bartelles, in one of the 
Dietz bakery vehicles, also received a 
good deal of attention. 

A commotion was created among the 
youngsters by a girl on a truck from 
Doolittle’s bakery, Torrington, Conn., 
who tossed out boxes of doughnuts. The 
truck representing Dexter’s bread had 
June Virginia Keiser in the rdle of 
“mother.” Alice Le Clair, dressed as an 
Indian girl, rode with the Mansfield 
wagon. 

Prize winners: best decorated truck, 
Dietz bakery (White Rose bread), 
Springfield; best decorated touring car, 
A. J. La Belle, Holyoke, Mass; best fea- 
tured and decorated truck, Dexter’s bak- 
ery (Dexter’s Mother’s bread), Spring- 
field; best novelty, Dexter’s bakery (Dex- 
ter’s cake) ; best horse and wagon, Mans- 
field bakery, Springfield; second best 
touring car, Fred Christensen, Spring- 
field, his car being decorated in red va 
vet with gold trimmings. 

Honorable mention was made of the 
trucks of the General Baking Co., Bos- 
ton, the Ward Baking Co., Boston, the 


Doolittle Baking Co., Torrington, Conn., 
George Lehman, Thompsonville, Conn., 
and Adams & Roth Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn. First prizes were cord tires and 
tubes; second prizes, fabric tires. The 
judges were H. J. Perkins, G. E. Mans- 
field and F. B. Grinnell, all of Spring- 
field. 

The convention was called to order on 
Wednesday morning by Hugh V. Keiser, 
Springfield, president of the Western 
Massachusetts Bakers’ Association, un- 
der the auspices of which the convention 
was held, who expressed his pleasure at 
seeing so many prominent men in the 
baking industry present. Mayor Leonard 
welcomed the delegates. 


UNIFORM LEGISLATION NEEDED 


J. W. McClinton, secretary of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, was first on the programme, his 
topic being “Our National Association.” 
He stated that great progress was noted 
in the baking business in this country the 
past year, and he believed that this was 
due largely to the type of men in the 
industry. The baker can face the world 
with a justifiable pride, and say: “I am 
a baker,” the speaker added. 

Legislation pertaining to the baking 
business was also discussed by Mr. Mc- 
Clinton. . He said a compromise would 
have to be effected in order to adopt a 
fixed policy in regard to uniform legis- 
lation. He claimed that farmers are 
hard to deal with and, because of the 
economic conditions, they are also ready 
to blame any one but the right one, usu- 
ally the baker. 

A campaign for advertising and pub- 
licity should be conducted by the New 
England association and at least $1,000 
spent to this end, in the opinion of Sec- 
retary McClinton. He said it is the 
woman the baker has to deal with, and 
it is the woman who determines the pur- 
chases of the American home. The pro- 
gramme must be so arranged as to reach 
the women. A message similar to that 
of “Say it with Flowers” should be sent 
out to the housewives by the association. 

Mr. McClinton urged the bakers to 
form some sort of a plan that can be 
presented at the national convention, to 
be held in Chicago, to have uniform regu- 
lative legislation throughout the .48 
states. e averred that the national or- 
ganization had not taken a stand one way 
or the other in pushing or opposing legis- 
lation, but he believed the bakers of the 
country should get together and an- 
nounce the legislative policy they desire. 
He said that at the present time the state 
laws differ so radically that a large baker 
doing business in several states has to 
make special bread, alter the size of his 
loaves, and conform to other regulations 
for the different sales field of his prod- 
uct, dependent upon what state the sales 
field is located in, and declared that the 
state laws should be standardized to some 
extent. 

He urged this measure, he said, be- 
cause whenever something concerning the 
baking industry comes before a legisla- 
ture the farmers of the district, believing 
that the bakers, as the sellers of. their 
product, are in some way responsible for 
the economic condition, strip off their 
coats and go before the legislature and 
fight against the interests of the bakers. 


POTATO FLOUR 


Rudolph Fries, New York City, dis- 
trict sales manager of the Falk American 
Potato Flour Corporation, read an in- 
teresting paper, “Potato Flour; What It 
Is and What It Is For.” He explained 
how potato flour was made by washing 
potatoes, pons them somewhat, cook- 
ing, mashing, ing, flaking, grinding 
and rolling until they are made into flour. 
He stated that potato flour is a concen- 
trated product, as there are approxi- 
mately five pounds of potatoes to one 
pound of the finished flour, and said the 
starch and other ingredients in potatoes 
are not lost when converted into flour. 

Potato flour, he said, gives the bread 


a fine flavor, and adds moisture and fine- 
ness to the bread. It may be used to 
bake anything in which yeast is to be an 
ingredient. 


FOOD VALUE OF YEAST 


Dr. R. M. Allen, of the research de- 
partment of the Ward Baking Co., gave 
a detailed talk on “Yeast Food; What It 
Is and Why Use It.” The growth of the 
yeast plant in comparison with the 
growth of the bean and corn plants was 
illustrated by Dr. Allen. The baker is a 
yeast maker as well as a baker, in most 
all cases, Dr. Allen said. He brought 
out the fact that five years ago the pub- 
lic wondered why it should use yeast, 
while the question is now being asked, 
“Why not use yeast as a food ingredi- 
ent?” 

OPPOSED TO STANDARDS 


“Regulation mad” was the term that 
Alton Hathaway, of C. F. Hathaway & 
Sons, Cambridge, Mass., applied to the 
federal law makers in Washington at- 
rns to standardize the products of 
the baking industry, in a severe arraign- 
ment of congressional “standard makers” 
in general, in an address, “Our Massa- 
chusetts Law Regulating Weight of 
Bread.” 

Mr. Hathaway awoke interest in the 
question when, after briefly praising the 
Massachusetts law, which allows bakers 
to make bread of any size or shape if the 
weight is stamped on the package, he 
urged the bakers to fight the proposed 
standards, for if Washington won out 
there would be a succession of laws and 
restrictions that would later bottle up 
the baking industry. 

He declared that there was no need 
for regulations in the baking industry. 
Bakers have more competition than any 
other business craft, and the greatest 
competition comes from the housewife. 
Every baker in the country is attempting 
to weaken the competition of the house- 
wives by baking loaves which will equal 
quality bread made in the homes. With 
quality bread baked cheaper than the 
housewives can bake it, the women will 
give up making their own bread and start 
buying from the bakers, increasing the 
business of the industry. So far it has 
been a hard fight, Mr. Hathaway said, 
and because of the competition the qual- 
ity of baker’s bread is so high that there 
is no necessity for standardizing it. 

John F. Spain, of the Worcester Salt 
Co., New York, ably handled the sub- 
ject, “Something to Salt Down,” giving 
the bakers many valuable pointers as to 
the use of salt in the making of bread. 


ADVOCATES STANDARDIZATION 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, Minneap- 
olis, spoke on the proposed definitions 
and standards for bread. The institute 
of which he is director has been request- 
ed by the Federal Standards Commission 
to secure data on bread making through- 
out thé United States. 

Dr. Barnard declared that the stand- 
ardization of the baking industry had to 
come, and advised the bakers to consider 
many of the proposed definitions and 
standards of bread that the Federal 
Standards Commission has already put 
into effect, but which have not been 
promulgated. He declared that the 
regulations were designed not to hinder 
bakers but to help them, and before they 
went into effect they were always submit- 
ted to bakers’ organizations for approval 
or protest. 

Dr. Barnard was followed by Dr. C. 
H. Howard, Concord, N. H., in charge of 
the pure food department of New Hamp- 
shire, who told of the painstaking ways 
in which the Federal Standards Commit- 
tee investigated what the standards 
should be and how the regulations can be 
changed if the bakers desire to have them 
changed. He ur that the bakers as- 
sist the board in giving information. 

Charles Glabau, technical editor of the 
Bakers Weekly, New York, spoke on 
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oy Mold and Various Troubles Bak- 
ers Find in Bread, Cake and Pies.” He 
emphasized the need of bakers exercising 
the utmost care in storing the materials 
for bread making purposes and. thus 
eliminating the chances of the bread be- 
coming moldy. He said that the baker, 
not the grocer, is blamed for moldy 
bread. Mr. Glabau displayed some very 
interesting charts to more forcibly illus- 
trate the different enemies and trouble 
makers of the baker. 

F. T. Hopkins, manager of the out- 
door advertising bureau, Thomas Cusack 
Co., New York, spoke on “Don’t Shut the 
Door on Outdoor Advertising.” He told 
of the great advantages of outdoor pub- 
licity campaigns, provided the goods ad- 
vertised are always backed by the highest 
quality. He explained that poster adver- 
tising, with its great possibilities for 
forceful illustrations in colors, has a spe- 
cial effect upon children, who, perhaps, 
forgetting the trade name of an article, 
never forget the colored illustration of 
the thing they are sent after. 

The next number on the programme 
was an oratorical treat. Elwood M, 
Rabenold, New York, attorney for the 
New York State Wholesale Bakers’ As- 
sociation, spoke on “Craft Conscious- 
ness.” He pointed out that from the 
earliest times there was an insistence on 
good bread, that a man found to be 
making inferior bread was put in the 
stocks and beaten. There even was a 
clause in the law providing that a baker 
must put his seal on his bread, so he 
could not disown it. 

“The existence of the nation depends 
on its getting a sufficient supply of 
bread,” said Mr. Rabenold. “No civiliza- 
tion can exist without being well fed. 
The crushing down of Louis by the 
French Revolution meant the failure of 
bread. .The same is true of the Soviet 
government of Russia. These govern- 
ments failed because they failed to feed 
themselves. I congratulate the bakers of 
Massachusetts on securing a law which 
prohibits the exchange of bread. I hope 
they will stand as a unit for its strict 
enforcement. God speed the day when 
such a law will be universal. The war 
stopped this practice, but it has been 
growing again.” 

In conclusion, the speaker told the 
bakers that they had a splendid oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate craft consciousness 
by coming more liberally to the support 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
which is destined to do great things, not 
only for the bakers of today, but for 
the generations to come. 

At this point Miss Edna Kimball, 
Windsor, Conn., a granddaughter of I. 
W. Ruger, the inventor of many labor 
saving baking devices, sang three solos, 
being accompanied on the piano by Miss 
Ruth Burt, of Springfield. 

F. I. Starbuck, sales manager of the 
Commercial Truck Co., Philadelphia, 
spoke on “Electric Trucks and Their 
Adaptability to the Baking Trade.” He 
pointed out that the three modern meth- 
ods of delivery, the horse and wagon, the 
gas truck, and the electric truck, all have 
their usefulness within a certain circle, 
and that in his opinion, within a radius 
of 40 or 50 miles, the electric truck is 
the cheaper and more economical kind, 
while for longer distances the gas truck 
would have the preference of most bak- 
ers. 

Professor L. B. Allyn, the well-known 
food scientist, of Westfield, Mass., had a 
timely message on “Pure Ingredients 
Against Substitutes as Applied to the 
Baker.” In his talk he displayed two 
skeins of yarn, one dyed red from a sub- 
stitute for bakers’ jelly and another dyed 
yellow from a lemon pie mixture. He 
also showed a yellow sweater which had 
been dyed from a cake coloring. Point- 
ing out that the great mass of people 
depended on bread, he declared that it 
should be pure, containing no inferior 
substitutes and not falsified with dyes, 
and be an asset to the health of the con- 
sumer. He also condemned the use of 
saccharine and bleached flour. 


FAVORS PERMANENT ORGANIZATION 


Definite steps toward forming an ac- 
tive organization to be known as the New 
England Bakers’ Association were taken 
at the afternoon session. A. J. Arnold, 
Providence, R. I., chairman of the reso- 
lutions committee, reported a resolution 
favoring the calling together by the 
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chairman of the Western Massachusetts 
Bakers’ Association a o Teelend and 
presidents of the other New En as- 
sociations to form the association. This 
resolution was passed. 

Victor Friend, president of the asso- 
ciation, on recommendation of the reso- 
lutions committee, named the presidents 
of the various bakers’ organizations pres- 
ent to act as a committee to draft plans 
for a permanent association covering all 
of New England. The present associa- 
tion had been practically inactive, except 
for the yearly convention, since the war, 
and the consensus of opinion seemed to 
be that the bakers should have a well- 
established organization to protect their 
interests. 

George Oschner, Springfield, Mass., 
vice president of the Western Massachu- 
setts Bakers’ Association, speaking on 
bakers’ wages in comparison with other 
trades, gave wage figures in the baking 
industry dating as far back as 1870. 
Where the journeymen bakers were then 

tting $6 a week and working 75 hours, 
they are now receiving $1,500 a year, 
with a 48-hour week. 

Master bakers in the retail shop now 
average $2,000 yearly, while in 1870 the 
wage was $12 a week and board. Mr. 
Oschner stated that about one half of all 
the bakers in the country are organized. 
The present day situation shows that 
there is no increase in the labor market, 
but a decline, as modern mechanical de- 
vices are taking the places of the men 
who formerly were employed in the bak- 
ing business. Figures produced by Mr. 
Oschner were from actual experience as 
a journeyman and master baker for the 
last 40 years, he said. 

After a short musical programme, C. 
L. Bartsche, president of the Western 
Reserve Condensed Milk Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio, gave “A Condensed Talk on Con- 
densed Milk,” showing that the use of 
milk would produce a better bread and 
a larger market and, by stimulating the 
dairy mp pe would also reduce the 
expense of milk products to the baker. 

. H. Frazier, vice president of the 
General Baking Co., New York, spoke 
most entertainingly on “Co-operation,” 
tracing the development of mutual de- 
pendence from the time when, as he said, 
there was a sign on almost everything in 
the Garden of Eden, “take one,” down 
to the present time. He said that the 
baking industry was the eighth largest 
in the country, and declared that it could 
be made still larger by giving the house- 
wife the kind of service and quality that 
she demands. “We should all band to- 
gether for our advancement,” he de- 
clared; “no one man can sing a duet.” 

A resolution asking Congress to con- 
tinue in force the tariff on shelled wal- 
nuts and almonds, as the Payne-Aldrich 
act provided, was adopted just before 
the close of the business session of the 
convention. It was voted to immediately 
send appeals to United States senators 
from New England asking them to op- 
pose the tariff rates on these products 
as passed by the House. The i em 
tariff the House has made is 744c lb on 
shelled walnuts and 12c on_ shelled 
almonds. The present rates are 5c and 
6c lb, respectively. 

A senabetion was also passed protest- 
ing against advancing the tariff on frozen 
and dried eggs from 10c to lic. The 
preamble of the resolutions stated that 
the bakers were the greatest consumers 
of the articles mentioned. 

It was also voted to appoint a commit- 
tee of seven to confer with Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, of the American Institute of 
Baking, regarding the adoption of stand- 
ards in the baking industry, with the end 
in view that when they are promulgated 
by the government they shall not be ex- 
cessive or burdensome to the baking in- 
dustry. A. J. Arnold, Providence, R. L, 
was appointed chairman-of the confer- 
ence committee. 

Officers were not elected, as these are 
to be elected by a council of the various 
New England associations. 

The papers read at the convention by 
F. G. Atkinson, vice president of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis; H. 
W. Walker, the Dry Milk .. New 
York; David Wesson, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., New York; Daniel P. Woolley, 
vice president the Fleischmann Co., New 
York; John M. Hartley, Chicago; Harry 
N. Brown, Worcester (Mass.) Baking 
Co., and Jay Burns, of Omaha, were 
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a in the Aug. 24 issue of The 
orthwestern Miller. 

President Victor Friend, in closing the 
convention, made an eloquent plea for a 
closer co-operation among the bakers, 
thereby not only giving better service to 
themselves but also to the communities in 
which they live and do business. Thus 
closed one of the most successful bakers’ 
conventions held in years. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


J. E. Emidy, prominent attorney and 
baker from Woonsocket, R. I., was pres- 
ent. 

Otto Bresky, Robert Sachs and S. L. 
Tannenholz represented the Seaboard 
Flour Co. . 

coors C. West drove down from 
White River Junction, Vt., with a party 
of friends. 

J. E. Hopkins, the McCormick Co., was 
the only bakery architect seen around 
the convention. 

Geor O. Kolb, Hartford, Conn., 
from the well-known Kolb family of 
bakers, was there. 

Arthur M. Seibert, P. A. McKenzie 
and P. S. Seibert were there for the 
Mid-West Milling Co. 

Martin Miller and Harry Pfeiffer gave 
out “bakery-quips” from the house of 
Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc. 

Fred Wachenheim, prominent in retail 
bakers’ organizations around Boston, 
was present all the week. 

H. P. Dion, the well-known French 
baker, of New Bedford, Mass., had with 
him his son, R. H. Dion. 

G. F. Edson, with C. H. Cross & Son, 
Montpelier, Vt., cracker bakers, was 
around the convention hall. 

I. S. White, Petersen Oven Co., and 
Harry Baker, Duhrkop Oven Co., were 
the brick oven men present. 

Charles and M. J. Guisti, of the Guisti 
Bros. Co., Pawtucket, R. I., were promi- 
nent Italian bakers attending. 

The Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
was represented by S. J. Hunter, Frank 
Boshea and Charles Please, Jr. 

C. O. Case, New England Flour Co; 
W. H. Besarick, Jr., and C. Asquith took 
care of the Stanard-Tilton Milling Co. 

Frank Eighme, well-known wholesale 
baker of Providence, R. I., was in evi- 
dence around the hotel and convention 
floor. 

H. H. Adams and J. B. Roth, of the 
Adams-Roth Baking Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., were among big wholesale bakers 
that registered. 

C. O. Swanson, Hartford, Conn., presi- 
dent of a string of wholesale plants in 
New England, took an active part in 
the proceedings. 

Ernest Arnold came up from Sayles- 
ville, R. I., to meet his many friends in 
the trade, and was promptly put on the 
general committee. 

L. S. Bergeron was there from Roches- 
ter, N. H. With him was J. H. Cotte, 
of Manchester, N. H. Both are promi- 
nent French bakers. 

W..J. Child, Red Bank, N. J., promi- 
nent retail baker, invited all to come to 
the New Jersey meeting, to be held at 
Asbury Park, Sept. 21. 

H. W. Walker and B. F. Fardy, Dry 
Milk Co., and C. W. Reed and G. F. 
Nourse, Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation, 
were milk men present. 

A. J. La Belle, the enterprising young 
baker of Cabot Street, Holyoke, Mass., 
during the convention announced the 
birth of a 714-lb baby boy. 

Shopping bags were distributed by 
William Beebe, E. S. Jenkins, G. A. Sul- 
livan and H. O. Hagburg, representing 
the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 

John Hunter, representing the Federal 
Mill & Elevator Co., Lockport, N. Y., 
gave out toy balloons at the Wednesday 
luncheon and also at the clam bake. 


T. L. Jordan, sales manager P. Bal- 
lentine & Sons, Newark, N. J., stopped 
off at the convention for a few hours en 
route to Canada on a business trip. 

W. C. Tench, W. R. Kessner, F. B. 
Watson, F. M. Gilmartin and F. M. 
Thompson let nothing get away from 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. 


E. B. Gilbert, New Haven, Conn., re- 


turned in time from a European trip to 
attend the meeting. He was kept bus 
telling his friends of conditions abroad. 

Ben B. George, of the Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., came all the way from Cincin- 
nati to meet his New England baker 
friends. He had with him O. A. Schade. 

G. H. Petri, peenanh, F. M. Jones, 
treasurer, J. O. Bergeron, I. A. Marshall 
and G. S. Cressey, were there in full 
force from the Petri & Jones Co., Boston. 

W. E. Allanbrook, Bay State Milling 
Co., and C. C. McBierney, Edward Kat- 
zinger Co., were here, there and every- 
where, meeting their friends in the trade. 

Elmo A. Turner, sales manager H. 
Clark Co., Union City, Pa., millers, 
stopped off at the convention for a day 
en route to visit his New England con- 
nections. 

At the annual outing of the Rhode 
Island bakers, held at Rocky Point, the 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. gave out: 500 
bachelor kits, consisting of needles, 
thread, etc. 

Richard Meyer, president, and Carl 
Grund, superintendent, Consumers’ Bak- 
ing Co., Paterson, N. J., took home some 
ideas to embody into their wholesale 
baking business. 

James McManus and Charles Gately, 
executives of the 20th Century Bakery 
Co., Inc., Haverhill, Mass., continued 
their journey to New. York City, to look 
up new machinery. 

I. S. Watts, formerly representing Ev- 
erett, Aughenbaugh & Co. in Maine, New 
Hampshire and part of Vermont, with 
headquarters ‘at Portland, Maine, is. now 
chief of police in Portland. 

G. W. Haynes, manager cereal depart- 
ment, Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
Minn., visited the convention while on 
an eastern trip. He had with him F, P. 
Carroll and A. G. Ganahl. 

R. H. Dietz, Holyoke, Mass., was giv- 
en a rousing reception when he appeared 
on the speakers’ platform to A some 
announcements concerning the entertain- 
ment features of the convention. 

C. P. Oliver, formerly representing the 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. in Pennsyl- 
vania, is now with the Ward Baking Co. 
in its research products department, with 
headquarters in New York City. 

John J. Nissen came down from Port- 
land, Maine. His many friends in the 
trade remembered the excellent enter- 
tainment he provided when the bakers 
met in Portland a few years ago. 

The Worcester Salt Co. delegation 
consisted of J. F. Spain, assisted by E. 
E. McCaffery, E. C. Fitzgerald, C. M. 
Pendleton, P. E. Friers, E. N. Olmstead, 
P. G. Wiggins and G. A. Knapp. 


Oven men, machinery salesmen and 
bakery equipment houses report many 
New England bakers making improve- 
ments to their plants, with some satis- 
factory sales made during the conven- 
tion. 

Flour men seen mixing with the crowd: 
M. C. Platt, sales manager W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., New York; A. M. 
Seibert, Spaulding & Kilthau, New York; 
W. H. Gary, Gary & Sullivan, Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Simon Levine, Port Chester (N. Y.) 
— Co., G. M. Bellou, Cushman Sons, 
Inc., New York, and C. E. Larson, Lar- 
son Baking Co., Brooklyn, were promi- 
nent New York state bakers who visited 
the meeting. 

Boston flour men in attendance: D. P. 
Sands, Sands, Taylor & Wood Co; New- 
ton MacLeod, James H. Knowles & Son; 
Leon Silbert, David L. Silbert Co; E. A. 
Thompson, vice president Thompson- 
Perkins, Inc. % 

E. C. Baun and L. Hegwein took care 
of the welfare of the Joe Lowe Co. At 
the clam bake each guest received a 
piece of pound cake made from Jo-Lo 
products, and a good supply of fancy 
paper napkins. 

J. A. Hardison, Libby, McNeill & Lib- 
by Co; H. G. W. Young, Lockwood Mfg. 
Co; T. F. Nolan, Middleby Oven Co; 
Frank W. Nye and W. F. Rothlisberger, 
Ivan B. Nordhem Co., were active at 
the convention. 

Rudolph Fries, New York, manager of 
the Falk American Potato Flour Cor- 
oration, was busy meeting his many 
New England retail baker friends, and 
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dispensing information on co-operative 
buying associations. 

George D. Reichert, formerly repre- 
senting the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. 
in southern states, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, attended the convention. He 
is now New England representative, with 
headquarters at Boston. 


Mill men present: G. B. Flynt, Bern- 
hard Stern & Sons, Inc; M. D. Wain- 
wright, Montana Flour Mills Co; N. ¢. 
Rand, J. A. Walter Milling Co; D. P, 
Sanford and R. R. Knight, Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 


Joseph Padula, Jr., representing the 
J. A. Padula Co., millers’ agents, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., attended his first bakers’ 
convention, and is now a regular. The 
Padula company conducts a bakery, in 
addition to handling flour. 


From the General Baking Co. came 
such well-known men in the trade as 
Frank Shepherd, Boston, A. J. Arnold, 
Providence, R. I., B. S. Ferguson, Bus- 
ton, F. H. Frazer, New York, and H, 
Howlett, Charlestown, Mass. 


Thirty-eight bakers registered from 
Connecticut, 87 from Massachusetts, 1( 
from Rhode Island, 7 from Maine, 6 
from New Hampshire, and 4 from Ver- 
mont, with many more from all the state: 
in attendance not registered. 


Raymond K. Stritzinger, Norristown, 
Pa., vice president of the Pennsylvani 
Association of the Baking Industry. 
came to get ideas to embody into the 
meeting of his association to be held at 
Bedford Springs, in June, 1922. 


From the Ward Baking Co. came 
George S. Ward, president; R. D. Ward, 
vice president; S. W. Treadway and 
George Hoernle. The research products 
department was taken care of by Dr. R. 
M. Allen, director; C. P. Oliver and H. 
B. Griffiths. 


From the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
came Edward Shopp, E. Dickeman, John 
Harbeck and J. S. Hitchings. Hundreds 
of Pillsbury flour bags containing sou- 
venirs were given the delegates upon 
their arrival at the Hotel Kimball and 
at Riverside Park. 


Mi® representatives present: G. C. 
Christ, New Prague (Minn.) Flouring 
Mill; J. R. Bemis, George Urban Milling 
Co; W. G. Torrey, Star & Crescent Mill- 
ing Co; W. R. Delong, Quaker Oats Co; 
H. E. Gwinn, Gwinn Milling Co; Fred 
Choat, Empire Milling Co. 


J. S. Gardiner, formerly manager of 
the Rice-Schmidt Baking Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., and prior to that with the 
research products department of the 
Ward Baking Co., is now with the Ward 
Baking Co., travelling in eastern Penn- 
sylvania, his former territory. 


Machinery men present included C. L. 
Niles, Peerless Bread Machine Co; F. P. 
Erkenbroeck and W. M. Webb, Read Ma- 
chinery Co; H. G. W. Young, Union Ma- 
chine Co; J. J. Megirian, Joseph Baker 
Sons & Perkins Co., Inc; W. N. Randall 
and E. A. Johnson, J. H. Day Co. 


George A. Toussaint, representing the 
Toussaint Baking Co., Berlin, N. H., at- 
tended his first convention. The Tous- 
saint company has completed a three- 
story brick addition, 80x60, and installed 
two steam bread ovens, with a complete 
outfit of bread making machinery. 


D. W. Cass was there from the Bak- 
ers’ Products Co. His son, D. W., Jr., 
for the past two years connected with 
the manufacturing department of the 
firm, is now representing the company in 
Pennsylvania and western New York, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio. 


Washburn-Crosby Co. representatives: 
F. G. Atkinson, vice president, G. M. 
Coss, F. G. Tyler, H. A. Northup, A. 
W. Torrey, Harold McDonald, W. J. 
Morris, Jr., H. B. Dennie, Burton Tib- 
betts and C. R. Kruger. They remem- 
bered their friends with a safety match 
box. 

H. S. Levison and W. M. Mackie, rep- 
resenting the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., 
remembered the ladies with packages of 
needles, while the men received cigars. 
George Hincke, vice president of the 
company, with Mrs. Hincke, was travel- 
ling in New England while the conven- 
tion was in session. 


Wax paper men present: N. C. Rand, 
Shawmut Waxed Paper Co; C. S. Ham- 
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and D. A. Clay, Hammersley 
—, Ww. J. Eisner and J. R. Bam- 
brick, Newark Paraffine & Parchment 
Co; J. E. Giles, Nashua Gummed & 
Coated Paper Co; J. G. Coyle, Menasha 
Printing & Carton Co. 

George Reuter, vice president Malt- 
Diastase Co., and G. F. Knierim, Ameri- 
can Diamalt Co., took an active part in 
the entertainment. Mr. Reuter is already 
busy planning on some surprises for his 
many Pennsylvania baker friends next 
vear at Bedford Springs. He has been 
appointed chairman of the entertainment 
committee. 

James Kerr, International Co., Balti- 
more; G. R. Oliver, American Sugar Re- 
fining Co; A. Baumwald, Baumwald Im- 
porting Co., Boston; G. C. Page, Cobb, 
Bates & Yerxa Co., Boston; F. A. Star- 
buck, Commercial Truck Co., Philadel- 
phia; and D. E. Cornellier, Corn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co.,—were among the sup- 
ply men registered. 

Well-known supply men seen around 
the convention: J. E. Fitzgerald, Stein- 
Hall Mfg. Co., Inc; J. W. Irving, A. H. 
Brown & Bros., Boston; A. W. Pollard 
and M. C. Butterick, Emery Co., Boston; 
J. Humphreys, Jr., Humphreys, Reed, 
Inc., Springfield; E. C. Johnson and A. 
R. Turner, H. A. Johnson Co., Boston. 

H. O. Miller, prominent North Caro- 
lina baker, with plants in many cities 
and headquarters at Charlotte, arrived 
in time to make the acquaintance of the 
wholesale bakers attending the conven- 
tion and took home some ideas to em- 
body into extensive building operations 
now under way in the plants of the Caro- 
lina Baking Co., of which he is president. 


The flour house of Samuel Knighton & 
Son was represented by Samuel, Frank 
and Henry Knighton, J. L. Bray, J. J. 
Thompson and George Allen, who gave 
the ladies pound boxes of candy and 
gold vanity boxes, and the men leather 
pocket books and billfolds. Another 
branch office has been opened by Samuel 
Knighton & Son, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

H. C. Veatch and I. E. Allan repre- 
sented the Kansas Milling Co. Mr. Al- 
lan demonstrated Lassen’s Perfection 
flour at the Magaziner bakery, turning 
out a 28-oz loaf of bread with a three- 
hour dough, which bakers pronounced 
nearly an ideal loaf as to flavor, tex- 
ture, quality and crumb. The bread was 
on exhibition in the hotel lobby in charge 
of Samuel Knighton & Son, who are 
the New England representatives of the 
Kansas Milling Co. 

The Fleischmann Co. had live wire con- 
vention men on the job, headed by H. 
R. Newcomb and D. P. Woolley, vice 
presidents, assisted by W. S. Verity, 
James Brennen, Wallace Cook, I. B. 
Brady, Gene de Merritt, Guy Maynard, 
Kdward Gunther, E. C. Maynard, P. E. 
Emery and James Lawton. Small yeast 
cakes were placed at each plate during 
the clam bake, while an interesting ex- 
hibit of bakery advertising matter was 
on display in a room adjoining the con- 
vention hall. 

Probably the most novel thing in the 
exhibit was the motor driven Jaburg 
rounder-up, which will turn out 72 balls 
of dough a minute, ready for the auto- 
matic proofer. This is one of the set of 
automatic bread making machines. Ac- 
cording to J. S. Holahan, sales manager, 
Joseph W. Walezak, Springfield, Mass., 
is the only Polish baker in New England 
who has a complete set of automatic 
machinery. Other Jaburg representatives 
were H. A. Kroger, secretary, Charles 
Wheeler, A. B. Carman and Thiron 
Wheller. 

J. Harry Wootrrmce. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

Anthony Pryor has opened a bakery 
at Hibbing, Minn. 

Truman Smith has engaged in the 
baking business at Luverne, Minn. 

W. H. Reid has bought the bakery. of 
Mrs. Ray Lingquist at Burt, Iowa. 

Flack Bros.’ bakery, West Concord, 
Minn., has been sold to A. A. Yegge. 

Frank McDonald has sold his bakery 
at Montezuma, Iowa, to E. Rodgers. 

O. Olson is building a bakery in the 
rear of his store at Littlefork, Minn. 

O. B. Larson has sold his bakery at 
Granite Falls, Minn., to G. F. Basford. 
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Claude Morton has succeeded L. Les- 
sard in the baking business at Princeton. 

Joseph Laurenzo has opened a bakery 
at 907 Locust Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

H. Himmelman will make a number 
of improvements to his bakery at Man- 
kato, Minn. 

J. Iverson has sold the Willmar 
(Minn.) Bakery to Erik Holt and O. K. 
Severinson. 

E. E. Smith & Son and J. Zimmer- 
man have purchased a bakery at Em- 
metsburg, Iowa. 

Mrs. F. W. Francis has opened the 
Home bakery in the Wentker Building, 
Henderson, Minn. 

The James Maher bakery, Langdon, 
N. D., has been sold to C. C. Carpenter 
and Albert Fischer. 

Olaf Grasby has bought the interest 
of his partner, Paul Jorgenson, in the 
Rushford (Minn.) Home Bakery. 

B. M. Collins, who recently sold his 
retail bakery at Sioux Falls, S. D., to the 
Union co-operative bakery, will open a 
bakery at Ellendale, N. D. 

The Quality bakery, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has been incorporated, with $45,000 
capital stock, by D. G. Knowlton and 
others. A bakery plant will be built at 
Third Street and F Avenue. 

The National Biscuit Co. has decided 
to operate all branches by separating 
sales and manufacturing. D. M. Hirsch 
has been put in charge of the sales divi- 
sion at Minneapolis, and C, W. Sample 
will continue to have full charge of the 
manufacturing. 

The Purity Bread Co., Duluth, has 
been incorporated for $50,000 by M. L. 
Molan, of the Flour State Baking Co., 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and his as- 
sociates. The Crescent Baking Co.’s 
plant has been purchased, and was for- 
mally opened last week. 


The National Biscuit Co., Minneapo- 
lis, announces that, effective Sept. 12, it 
has reduced its prices on Nabisco and 
other sugar wafer varieties in packages 
to pre-war levels. The prices on the en- 
tire line of bulk varieties of biscuits 
were also reduced 2@5c lb. 


The Occident Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
entertained its 30 salesmen at a banquet, 
Saturday evening, Sept. 17, at the Cur- 
tis Hotel. Talks were made by Charles 
McGlashan, general manager, J. D. Ra- 
fert, Minneapolis manager, J. S. Sivert- 
son, sales manager, and J. C. McIntyre, 
treasurer. 

Bread prices in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul have been reduced 2c during the 
month. At present the 1-lb white loaf 
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New Plant of the 


wholesales at 6c unwrapped, and 7c 
wrapped. The 11,-lb loaf sells at 1014c 
wrapped. The 11-lb rye loaf, wrapped, 
wholesales at 10c, and the unwrapped 
1-lb loaf at 6c. 

Among the northwestern bakers who 
attended the convention of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry at 
Chicago last week are: L. F. Bolser, Ex- 
celsior Baking Co., John H. Keatley, N. 
A. Matson Co., J. M. Regan, J. F. 
Regan and J. J. Regan, of Regan Bros., 
John D. Rafert, Occident Baking Co., 
Minneapolis; Harry W. Zinsmaster, John 
S. Spence, G. R. Ward, Zinsmaster 
Bread Co., Duluth; J. T. McCarthy, 
Flour State Baking Co., W. J. Spence, 
George Tassie, Zinsmaster Baking Co., 
St. Paul; C. A. Swanson, Glenwood 
(Minn.) Bakery; Henry Levinger, L. & 
A. Baking Co., Sioux Falls, E. H. Swan- 
der, Swander Baking Co., Rapid City, 
S. D; Harry Howland, W. B. Howland, 
Fargo (N. D.) Bakery Co. 





MINNEAPOLIS’ NEWEST BAKERY 


A new wholesale bakery will begin 
operations in Minneapolis Oct. 1. It is 
that of the Wernig Baking Co., of which 
Clarence E. Wernig, former general 
manager for the Occident Baking Co., is 
president and treasurer. This company 
was incorporated about two months ago 
with $500,000 capital stock by Mr. Wer- 
nig, and Arthur Mandell and C. H. Davis, 
who are vice president and secretary, re- 
spectively. The two latter gentlemen will 
not take an active part in the business. 
About $350,000 of the capital stock has 
been issued. Mr. Wernig is the sole 
holder of the common stock, which rep- 
resents 50 per cent of the capitalization. 

The baking plant of the company was 
completed some months ago by the Flour 
State Baking Co., of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, but was never placed in operation. 
As can be seen from the accompanying 
illustration, it is a substantial and un- 
usually attractive structure. With its 
lawn and shrubbery the building is some- 
thing out of the ordinary for a baking 
institution. It looks more like a modern 
school building. It is of fireproof con- 
struction throughout, with brick and 
stone facing, and together with equip- 
ment represents an expenditure of ap- 
proximately $300,000. 

Since taking over the property Mr. 
Wernig has made a number of changes in 
the machinery layout to accord with his 
views and experience. He has taken out 
some machines and substituted others. 
The first floor is devoted to offices and 
wrapping rooms, with shipping and de- 
livery rooms on two sides. 

The main feature of the plant is, of 
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course, the Baker travelling oven. This 
is of the latest type, gas fired, with a 
capacity of about 2,500 loaves an hour. 
The oven is on the second floor of the 
building. There is the usual overhead 
automatic proofer, and the various ma- 
chines for handling the dough. All the 
proof racks, hoppers, etc., are swung on 
trolleys. This is the first bakery in the 
Northwest to adopt this system. It is a 
distinct saving in floor space and a time 
saver as well. 

The mixing room on the third floor is 
equipped with a 5-bbl New Era, and a 
large size Day mixer. Both are push 
button controlled and of the latest type. 
Two humidifying machines in the dough 
room keep the air moist and the tem- 
perature under control. The wrapping 
will be done on two Sevigne machines, 
each with a capacity of 60 loaves per 
minute. There are also two humidifying 
machines in the wrapping room. The 
company will turn out all its bread under 
its own name, not using any particular 
brand. 

Part of the equipment is a 10-ton re- 
frigerating machine. With its present 
equipment, the bakery, without crowding, 
can turn out 50,000 lbs of bread in 20 
hours. It will give employment to be- 
tween 60 and 70 people. 

The large, airy, well-lighted basement 
will provide ample storage for about 
3,000 bbls of flour. The mixing and 
blending equipment is located here. The 
flour is then elevated to two bins located 
in a penthouse on the roof. These bins 
have a capacity of 50 bbls each. 

The building embodies all the latest 
ideas in the way of sanitary construction, 
with bubble fountains, and wash and 
locker rooms on each floor. Nothing has 
been omitted that would add to the com- 
fort of the workers. 

Mr. Wernig has been connected with 
the trade about 25 years, starting in with 
the Fleischmann Co. He came to Min- 
neapolis a little over six years ago, and 
since then has made an enviable record 
for himself as a commercial baker. F. 
W. Fitzharris, well known to the trade 
as a machinery and supply man, is sales 
manager for the new company. The bak- 
ing will be in charge of J. B. Eggers, 
former trayelling superintendent for the 
Occident Baking Co. 

The delivery equipment of the com- 
pany consists of a fleet of 16 new Reo 
trucks. It is not Mr. Wernig’s idea to 
do any shipping at present, but he will 
concentrate his efforts on city trade, spe- 
cializing on quality bread. 





The Sanitary bakery, South Main 
Street, Tipton, Ind., has added another 
large oven. 





Wernig Baking Co., Minneapolis 
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Searriz, Wasu., Sept. 23.—With the 
opening of the schools and the return to 
their homes of the people who have been 
on vacation at be and in the moun- 
tains, bakers along the coast are report- 
ing a.considerably increased output. 
The volume is more noticeable amon 
the large wholesalers than in the sma 
retail shops, and in the cities than in 
the outlying districts. Price seems to be 
no drawback or assistance, because such 
bakers as are still holding to old prices 
are getting quite as much of the new 
business as those whose prices are at 
bedrock. The increase amounts roughly 
to about 10 per cent of normal capaci- 
ties, but as wholesalers were far below 
usual volume this still leaves capacities 
below normal. ; 

The spread between high and low 
prices has never been so great as at 
present, especially in the southern dis- 
trict. This applies more to retail prices 
than to wholesale. Bread can be bought 
in Los Angeles and San Francisco as 
low as 9c for the 114-lb loaf, while man 
bakeries are still getting 12c and as hig’ 
as 14c for the same size loaf. The same 
ratio of quality applies, the cheap bread, 
as a rule, being of poor quality, dark 
and heavy, while the really high priced 
bread is unusually good. High quality 
product is more in evidence than for- 
merly. 

Bread prices are weak and unstable, 
there being scarcely a standard in the 
southern districts. Good quality goods 
are priced at 9@1lc wholesale for 114,-lb 
loaf. These prices maintain largely 
throughout the northern states, and there 
is less price cutting there. Prices on 
sweet s remain the same as last 
month, but weak, and there is a tendency 
to reduce. 

Bakers are not stocking flour to any 
appreciable extent. A few smaller whole- 
salers are buying for this year’s needs, 
but none of the larger concerns are con- 
tracting beyond 30 or 60 days. The ten- 
dency seems to be to await cheaper mar- 
kets and more certain conditions. 

Better grades of flour are going into 
the mix this year than heretofore, if the 
present tendency works itself out. Less 
local soft flours and more Kansas and 
northern mills’ flour is being used, and 
more attention is being given the quality 
of these eastern flours. 

There is nothing in the labor situation 
in this territory to warrant especial com- 
ment. Journeymen bakers are continu- 
ing to work at established scales, and 
master bakers are paying the price in 
order to keep running smoothly. In San 
Francisco and the Bay cities, where coen- 
siderable unrest was manifest last month, 
conditions are quiet, both sides waiting 
to see what will happen. Whether an 
amicable settlement has been reached has 
not been announced, but no serious trou- 
ble is looked for this fall. 

The “Eat More Bread” advertising 
campaign in southern California is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, and bakers claim 
is bringing most excellent results in San 
Diego and surrounding territory. Los 
Angeles has not launched a campaign 
yet, but plans doing so soon. 


NOTES 


The C. R. C. Baking Co., Ocean Park, 
Cal., is building a new plant. The build- 
ing, when completed, will be two stories, 
80x90, and will cost about $15,000. It 
will be fully equipped with up-to-date 
machinery and ovens. 

J. Petri, of Petri & Molaski, San 
Pedro, Cal., has purchased the interest 
of his partner and is now sole owner of 
the business. He plans making improve- 
ments in both shop and equipment at 
an early date. 

Mary A. Richardson, of Fresno, Cal., 
is planning on building a new oven in 
her plant on Blackstone Avenue. Other 
improvements are also planned for the 
shop. 

Gus. C. Litschki has sold the Home 
bakery, San Pedro, Cal., to E. O’Lough- 
lin, who has for years represented a 
Los Se flour brokerage concern, 


Crombi Sons, in that territory. Mr. 
Litschki = to retire anently 
from the baking business devote his 
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entire time to his property interests in 
southern California. 

Henry Walsma, who recently returned 
from an extended trip to Holland and 
Belgium, has t the Fancy bakery 
on Brand Boulevard, Glendale, Cal. Mr. 
Walsma is no stranger to the baking in- 
terests of that territory, having for years 
sage ey a bakery in the same vicinity. 

e sold out prior to his European tour. 

Joe O'Connor has purchased the Glen- 
dale (Cal.) Baking Co., and plans over- 
hauling and modernizing the plant. 

A. Paul, 536 East First Street, Long 
Beach, Cal., has let the contract for a 
large brick oven and plans opening a 
bakery in November. 

J. Costello, manager Holsum bakery, 
Los Angeles, left early this month for 
an extended tour of the East, looking 
over bakeries and baking conditions. He 
plans attending the convention in Chi- 
cago before returning. Plans are being 
prepared for an extensive addition to 
the plant, to be erected immediately 
after Mr. Costello’s return. Consider- 
able new equipment and a travelling 
oven are planned for the new plant. 

The Olson Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has let contracts for additional machin- 
a he its plant. 

e Carson Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
has added some equipment to its bread 
department, and also is planning on add- 
ing a patent oven. 

The Model Grocery Co., on East Colo- 
rado Street, Pasadena, Cal., is building 
a new plant, to be equipped with mod- 
ern machinery and ovens. The concern 
does a large retail business. 

U. Taix, proprietor of the Parisian 
French Baking Co., Los Angeles, will 
build a new bakery. Work will start 
as soon as plans can be prepared. 

E. W. Losey, who purchased the Daily 
Bread Shop, Pasadena, Cal., last spring, 
has disposed of his interest in that plant 
to his two sons and accepted a position 
as representative for the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. in southern California. Mr. 
Losey formerly represented this mill for 
a number of years. Gordon Kneeshaw 
has accepted a position as assistant to 
Mr. Losey in the Los Angeles office. 

The Gold Seal bakery, Fresno, Cal., is 
cages | on improving its plant and add- 
ing modern machinery and ovens. 

The Federal Baking Co., Spokane, is 
reported planning a new central bakery 
to supply its several stores. Contracts 
for ovens and machinery will be let in 
the future, and the plant is to be mod- 
ern and complete in every detail. 

Fred Sibel is building a bakery at 
Sierra Madre, Cal. 

George Stonecypher, baker of Tucson, 
spent several days this month visiting 
bakers on the coast. Mr. Stonecypher 
will let a contract soon for a new patent 
oven for his plant in Tucson. 

Sept. 8 the plant of the Peterson 
Hardtack & Importing Co., 660 East 
Seventeenth Street South, Portland, was 
entirely destroyed by fire. Loss esti- 
mated at $5,000, including building and 
equipment; partially covered by insur- 
ance. A. V. Peterson, proprietor, said 


. the plant would be rebuilt as speedily as 


possible. 

Stephen Whitton, a salesman of the 
Holsum bakery, New York City, with his 
two young sons, John and Charles, are 
visiting in Portland, having driven more 
than 8,000 miles since they left Brooklyn 
June 1. Mr. Whitton is looking for a 
bakery location. 

George Rutherford, a baker from Spo- 
kane, has bought a home in Portland, 
where he plans opening a waffle house. 

J. B. Henry, 27 years old, a baker of 
Spokane, was arrested, charged with the 
murder of Helen Williams in a local 
hotel Sept. 4. He admitted killing the 
girl, but declared he did so accidentally, 
while fighting with an unidentified man. 

William A. Hightower, the baker ac- 
cused of the murder of Father Patrick 


E. Heslin, a Colma, Cal., Catholic priest,’ 


pleaded not guilty when arraigned in the 
superior court. His trial is set for 
Oct. 3. 

Ross Beamish, of the Davis Standard 
Bread Co., Los Angeles, is back from his 
vacation. 

Eric Till, who until recently was con- 
nected with the Sunset Boulevard bak- 
ery, Los Angeles, now has his own bakery 
at Norwalk. . 

The Home bakery, 416 Beacon Street, 


San Pedro, Cal., has been sold to E. J. 
O’Lau 

The Dinuba (Cal.) Bakery has been 
purchased by Joseph Green, of Hanford, 
who is remodeling it. John Testori, who 
sold the bakery, had been in business in 
Dinuba for 10 years. 

Pine Avenue, Long Beach, Cal., has a 
new bakery, opened by Mrs. Mary Rich- 
ards. 

E. Brett, an expert French pastry 
baker of Los Angeles, has opened a café 
and French pastry shop at Pismo Beach. 
He will be assisted by Mrs. Brett and 
his daughter, Mrs. Archuleta, of San 
Luis Obispo. 

Gustav Wikberg has leased the Gar- 
land (Idaho) Bakery from G. Johnson, 
who owns a bakery in Malad. 

Richard Eberhardt has bought the 
Home bakery, Laramie, Wyo., from W. 


. Kern. 

The Royal bakery and confectionery, 
Portland, has closed its branch store on 
Morrison Street. i 

The Ideal doughnut bakery, Helena, 
Mont., recently was opened for business. 
M. Stuhlsatz is manager. 

Dennis Sullivan has taken over the 
bakery owned by D. J. Millard, Sierra 
Madre, Cal., and will operate same. Mr. 
Sullivan previous ran a delicatessen and 
lunch room on North Baldwin Avenue. 

Askin & Meyers have sold the Bake- 
Rite doughnut factory, Long Beach, Cal., 
to J. C. Hughes, who plans opening a 
branch store on Catalina Island. 

Frank Balzer will open a branch of his 
Barker bakery in the new Grand Central 
Market, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Daniel Busche, of “Mamma’s Cookie 
Co.,” Los Angeles, has returned from 
the East. 

John J. Kohl has bought Charles W. 
Stall’s bakery, 6024 Moneta Avenue, Los 
Angeles. 

Charles Blum has taken a temporary 
lease on the Wilbur bakery, Twenty- 
fourth and Thurman streets, Portland. 

The New Superior Baking Co. has 
started baking in the old Yuba City, Cal., 
baking plant. Fred Stoeckler, proprie- 
tor, formerly of Bakersfield, has added 
a soda fountain and a confectionery line. 

A new bakery has been opened in Grid- 
ley, Cal., by M. L. Cress, formerly con- 
nected with the Oroville bakery. 

H. Leiphart is manager of the City 
bakery, Browning, Mont., lately opened 
for business. 

S. R. Haynes has sold the Home bak- 
ery, San Fernando, Cal., to the Bake- 
Rite Co., which has established Rudolph 
Schirra as manager. 

Mrs. J. L. Morey has bought the Mon- 
tebello (Cal.) Bakery from J. W. Clift. 

Some new equipment has been installed 
in the Oak bakery, Palo Alto, Cal. W. 
E. Thompson is proprietor. 

Alhambra, Cal., has a new Bake-Rite 
bakery. Otto Vincent is manager, and 
A. J. Zillman assistant. 

F. Chandler has sold his bakery, San 
Diego, Cal., to Roy Thomas. 

Venice, Cal., has a new bakery at 2012 
Main Street, pet by the C. R. C. 
Baking Co. G. W. Grow is manager. 

Fallbrook, Cal., has a new bakery op- 
erated by S. Hostetter. 

T. M. Knoles has sold his interest in 
the Cornish bakery, Bakersfield, Cal., to 
T. J. Cornish, and gone into business 
with P. H. Knoles, his brother, in Fel- 
lows, Cal. 

“Bread Week” will be featured in Los 
Angeles and Long Beach, Oct. 10-17. 
The Fleischmann Co. is assisting the bak- 
ers to make it a noteworthy occasion. 

H. Jevne, Los Angeles, has put on 
some attractive new delivery cars. 

James Costello, Ross R. Beamish and 
William F, Ireland are Los Angeles dele- 
gates to the convention of the American 
Association of the Baking Industry, to 
be held in Chicago next week. 

Robert Duthie has installed a new 
oven and a line of machinery in his 
plant in Taft, Cal. 

Catalina Island, off the coast of Cali- 
fornia, is to have a new bakery, to be 
opened by C. W. Carver. 

The Women’s Exchange Bakery, Inc., 
has been opened at 212 Pine Avenue, 
Seattle. The baking will be done by 
Mr. Seymour at his bakery on Union 
Street. 

A bankrupt sale of the Williamson 
bakery, 597 East Eleventh Street, South, 
Portland, was held by auction early this 
month. V. Williamson, who opened the 
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bakery about a year and a half ago, js 
now connected with the Haynes-F oster 
Baking Co. 

The Alberta bakery, 660 Alberta 
Street, Portland, will be reopened by 
Christ Morgensen. . 

The Boston bakery, Anaheim, Cal., has 
been remodeled and new equipment ip- 
stalled. Lee Ejicholtz is proprietor. 

W. M. Adams and S. B. Munger have 
sold the Cosmopolitan bakery, Lemoore, 
Cal., to Samuel Adams, the foriner 
owner. 

The National Baking System has 
opened a second store in Pomona, C1. 

Johnson, Stanley & Loehwing have sold 
the American bakery, Santa Maria, ( al,, 
to Mrs. A. Cooper and Andrew Ve ch, 
Mrs. Cooper formerly was in the baking 
business in San Bernardino. 

T. Theaudeaus is now manager of the 
Bake-Rite bakery, Tulare, Cal. 

The Hunt Mercantile Co., Santa }}:r- 
bara, Cal., has sold its bakery to C. M. 
Danner and M. Kreling. It is now known 
as the Golden West bakery. 

The Consumers’ Compressed Yeast (v. 
has moved its office and warehouse frvin 
West Part Street to 108 Fourtee:h 
Street. R. F. Gingrich is local agent. 

Mrs. Harvey one tally wife of a 
prominent baker of Baker, Oregon, 
recovering from a severe attack of j\- 
flammatory rheumatism. 

Pierre’s bakery has been opened at 415 
East Burnside Street, Portland. E. ! 
Pierre and C. Garovi are proprietors. 

John Hanke has sold the Prinevi! 
(Oregon) Bakery to R. Spaulinger, it 
former owner. 

The Ashton bakery, Bakersfield, Ca! 
has been sold to S. G. Dillashaw an 
J. R. Robker. 

Petaluma, Cal., has a new Bake-Rit: 
bakery. 

Some new equipment has been in- 
stalled in the Peninsula Baking Co.’s 
plant in Redwood City, Cal. H. Vallete 
is proprietor. 

J. F. Willard has sold the Liberty 
bakery, Thirty-ninth and Lincoln streets, 
Portland, to J. B. Pieri. 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
in the Valencia Hotel Building, Ana- 
heim, Cal. H. P. Nole is manager. 

S. C. Pardee is now manager of the 
Modesto, Cal., Bake-Rite bakery. 

W. H. Gilbert, of Portland, has moved 
his. bakery from Twenty-third Street to 
1756 Glisan Street. 





CALIFORNIA BAKERY NOTES 

Eppler’s bakery, San Francisco, has 
opened a branch store at California and 
Hyde streets, under the personal direc- 
tion of Fred Motzer. 

A Bread Week campaign was conduct- 
ed the week of Aug. 22 in San Diego. 
Eight large billboards in prominent loca- 
tions carried this message to the public: 
“Bread is your best food. Eat more of 
it.” Each billboard carried a different 
picture. During the week a bread ban- 
quet was held in the civic auditorium, 
grocers and grocery clerks being invited 
guests. The advertising on the billboards 
will be maintained for three months, so 
that the public will not soon forget 
Bread Week. 

T. J. Cornish, of Bakersfield, has pur- 
chased the bakery interest of his former 
partner, T. M. Knoles, who has gone into 
business with his brother, P. H. Knoles, 
in Fellows, Kern County. 

Bread Week in Los Angeles will be 
Oct. 10-17, and bakers of Long Beach 
have planned a campaign to be held at 
the same time. J. McVeith, and other 
Fleischmann Co. officials, and William 
Francis Ireland, chairman of the bak 
ers’ association, are making strenuous 
efforts to interest the public. 

R. R. Beamish, James Costello and 
W. F. Ireland attended the national con 
vention of the baking industry in Chica 
go as delegates. 

Daniel Busche; of Mamma’s Cooki: 
Co., has:returned from Detroit to spen¢ 
several months in Los Angeles, manag- 
ing the plant at 3554 Griffith Avenue, 
and his partner, Mr. Gochenour, in ac- 
cordance with established custom, has 
gone to Detroit to manage their eastern 
interests. 

The board of health of San Diego is 
arranging plans to require bakers of all 
kinds of bread, including French bread, 
to distribute their product in wrappers 
throughout San Diego County. 

E. J. O’Laughlin, formerly with Crom- 
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., is now in the bakery business 
- Lb Pedro, where he purchased the 
Home bakery, 416 Beacon Street, from 
itschke. 
bere + W. Crow, of the C. R. C. Bak- 
ing Co., is erecting a new bakery plant 
Tenice. 
«ane W. Stall has sold his bakery, 
6024 Moneta Avenue, Los Angeles, to 
John J. Kohl. After a rest he will un- 
doubtedly re-enter business in that city. 

Robert Duthie has installed much mod- 
ern equipment in his bakery at Taft. | 

William Kahl, formerly of Florida, 
has purchased the Adam Kullman bak- 
ery, 1905 West Jefferson Street, Los 

les. 
- Thomas, formerly associated with 
Charles Freeman, has purchased the 
Floyd Chandler bakery, San Diego. 

W. Benjamin, until recently «with the 
Bohemian rye bakery, Los Angeles, has 
purchased a bakery at Thirteenth and 
Market streets, San Diego. 

S. Hostetter is now operating two bak- 
eries in San Diego County, a new one 
at Fallbrook, in addition to his main 
place at Oceanside. 

The Ideal Baking Co., San Diego, has 
moved to 3727 University Street. 

Eric Till, recently with N. O. Forrest, 
in his Sunset Boulevard bakery, Los An- 
geles, issnow in business for himself at 
Norwalk, Cal. 

The Bake-Rite Bakery Co. has opened 
its new bakery at Alhambra. Otto Vin- 
cent is resident manager. 

The Boston bakery, Anaheim, has been 
closed for 10 days, during which Lee 
Kicholtz, owner and manager, added con- 
siderable new equipment and overhauled 
the entire plant. 

S. M. Kissler has installed a Jumbo 
doughnut’ machine in the Edminston 
grocery, Anaheim. 

H. P. Nole will be manager of the new 
Bake-Rite bakery, which is to occupy 
the room formerly used for the grill in 
the Valencia Hotel, Anaheim. 

S. G. Dillashaw and J. R. Robker have 
purchased the Ashton bakery at Ana- 
heim, - 

Joseph Green, formerly in the bakery 
business at Hanford, Armona and Vis- 
alia, has bought the Dinuba bakery, from 
John Testori, Dinuba. 

The Yuba City bakery, Gridley, Cal., 
has been reopened by Fred Stoeckler, 
who will add a full line of confectionery 
and a soda fountain. 

M. L. Cress, of the Oroville bakery, 
has leased quarters and is installing 
equipment preparatory to opening a 
first class bakery at Gridley. 

Samuel Adams, former 
the Cosmopolitan bakery, 
repurchased it. 

Mrs. Mary Richards has opened a new 
bakery on Pine Avenue, Long Beach. 

Mr. and Mrs. J.C. Hughes have bought 
the Bake-Rite doughnut factory, Long 
Beach, from Askin & Meyers. They 
expect to install a Bake-Rite machine on 
Catalina Island, and will open a factory 
branch there. 

Charles Fisher, formerly with the 
Moss Rose bakery, Oakdale, has opened 
a bakery at that point. 

The second store of the National Bak- 
ing System in Pomona has been opened. 
J. M. McClintock is in charge. 

Mrs. J. A. Hudson has purchased the 
Hi-Gene bakery, Richmond. 

Frank Ketelhut, baker of Richmond, 
through the relief committee of the 
\merican Legion has arranged to issue 
a $5 bread ticket every day as a means 
of aiding needy families. The tickets 
will be in the form of an extension of 
credit, and may be paid for at the con- 
venience of the person to whom they are 
issued, although there is no obligation to 
pay at any time. 

The Bake-Rite people recently pur- 
chased the Home bakery, San Fernando, 
to be managed by Rudolph Schirra. 

Hunt’s bakery, Santa Barbara, has 
been sold by the Hunt Mercantile Co. to 
Mike Kreling, of Los Angeles, and C. M. 
Danner, who have changed the name to 
the Golden West Bakers. 

Andrew Veach and Mrs. Alice Cooper 
have purchased the American bakery, 
Santa Maria. 

Mr. and Mrs. Denhis Sullivan have 
opened a bakery at Sierra Madre. 

The bakers of Woodland have added 
le to the price of both large and small 
loaves, wholesale. : 

R. C. Mason. 
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NEW YORK STATE ITEMS 


Buffalo Is Ready for State Convention— 
State Secretary Mueller Killed in Auto Ac- 
cident—Labor Shortage in Empire City 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 20.—All is in 
readiness for the annual convention of 
the New York State Association of Mas- 
ter Bakers at Buffalo, Oct. 17-19. The 
Buffalo organization appointed at the 
last meeting a special committee which 
will work in conjunction with members 
appointed by the state president, Max 
Strasser, for the success of the conven- 
tion. Convention headquarters will be at 
Hotel Statler. There will be business 
sessions on Monday and Tuesday, the 
entire convention going to Niagara Falls 
on Wednesday, where the final wind-up 
will take place. Speakers of note have 
been secured, and a complete programme 
will be made public within a week or so. 





JOSEPH E. MUELLER DEAD 


The New York State Association, the 
Kings and Queens County Board of 
Trade and the New York Merchant 
Bakers’ Security Association mourn the 
death of their secretary, Joseph E. Muel- 
ler, who together with his wife died sud- 
denly as a result of injuries received in 
an automobile accident near his home 
at Patchogue, L. I., on Sept. 3. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mueller went for a ride in a friend’s 
car; the auto skidded, overturned, and 
buried the ill-fated couple under its top. 

Mr. Mueller was only 33 years old. 
In former years he conducted, together 
with his father, a lucrative bakery in 
Richmond Hill. Several years ago his 
talent as organizer was recognized, and 
he was elected secretary of the Kings 
and Queens County Bakers’ Board of 
Trade. Soon afterwards the New York 
State Association elected him secretary 
in which capacity he was very active. 
The latter position brought him in close 
contact with the Retail Baker, which he 
served as business manager. He was 
one of the most energetic workers in 
the organizations of the East, always 
willing and always ready to do some 
good for the industry he served so faith- 
fully. 

To his many friends and those with 
whom he worked in close conjunction his 
untimely death came as a sad blow. The 
organizations of the East have lost a 
man of sterling character, an indefatig- 
able worker and a staunch friend. 


BREAD WEEK IN OCTOBER 
New York’s “Bread Week” will be 
held Oct. 10-15. A committee of the 
United Master Bakers of New York, 
consisting of Messrs. Theobald, Lust, 


* Reuss, Gilcher, Lettal, Hirsch, Nicolaus, 


Bromm, Rinas, Schreiber, Fischer, Rhode, 
Weisemann, Steinmetz and Moses, is busy 
making proper arrangements. The New 
York bakers hope to increase the con- 
sumption of bread by this bread week, 
and plans for an extended advertising 


and publicity campaign have been 
accepted. : 

BAKERS SEEK WORKERS 
Paul C. Albers, president of the 


Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Association, 
conferred with Mrs. Louise R. Welz- 
miller, deputy commissioner of markets 
of New York, to get her co-operation in 
obtaining good workers. In spite of the 
fact that thousands of young men are 
out of work, there is a shortage of ex- 
perienced bakers. Mr. Albers says that 
a large number of positions for helpers 
are open, and that bakers throughout the 
city are looking for learned assistants. 


NOTES 


The. Medina Baking Co., of Medina, 
will remove to new quarters. 

Frank Bubbers, of Herkimer, has dis- 
posed of his bakery to Wyman Hanes. 

W. S. Hill has sold his bakery on Ford 
Street, Ogdensburg, to J. Wilson Klein. 

The Red Creek Baking Co. has suc- 
ceeded the Worts Co., Inc., at Oswego. 

The Doughnut Shop, 562 Lake Avenue, 
Rochester, will move to 622 Lake Avenue. 

The D. K. & W. Baking Co., Inc., New 
York, has.increased its capital stock to 
$12,000. : 

The E.N.Y. Bakery, Inc., of Brook- 
lyn, will open another store at 2591 At- 
lantic Avenue. ; 

Philip Peler has disposed of his bakery 


at 264 Troy Avenue, Brooklyn, to Schorn- 
stein & Klappholz. ‘ 

Frank Buffers, Herkimer, N. Y., bak- 
er, has disposed of his business to Wy- 
man Haynes, of Rome. 

The Roebling Bakery & Lunch Co., 
with $20,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated at New York. 

Mrs. Schutt has purchased the bakery 
at 2311 Myrtle Avenue, formerly con- 
ducted by William Kummer. 

The Hiscutt Baking Co., Batavia, has 
purchased adjoining property and will 
erect a building for its bakery. 

Fred Waldvogel has leased a building 
on Main Street, Herkimer, and will re- 
model and open it as a bakery. 

The Arrow bakery and lunch, 1868 
Jerome Avenue, New York, will re- 
move to 86 East Burnside Avenue. 

The Paris bakery and restaurant will 
open at 482 Sixth Avenue, New: York, 
as soon as alterations are completed. 

A new baking establishment, to be 
known as the Munson bakery and lunch, 
will open at 179 Bowery, New York. 

The State cafeteria will open at 248 
West Forty-second Street, New York 
City, when alterations are completed. 

The Suburban home bakery, New 
York, has been incorporated, with $15,- 
000 capital, by L. Gehring and C. Fulgem. 

The Woodhaven bakery, Gehrig & 
Obert, proprietors, will open in the near 
future at 4069 Jamaica Avenue, Wood- 
haven. 

The Lafayette bakery and restaurant 
will open at 111 Lafayette Street, New 
York, as soon as alterations are com- 
pleted. 

The Gottfried Baking Co., Exterior 
and Seventy-second streets, New York, 
has purchased adjoining property and 
will expand. 

The Richards home bakery was opened 
recently at 49 Ellicott Street, James- 
town, N. Y., in the heart of the English 
Hill section. 

Konrad Hepp, proprietor of a bakery 
at 8122 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, will 
move to new and larger quarters at 5812 
Fifth Avenue. 

Thomas O’Brien has leased the Get- 
man bakery, St. Johnsville, and will con- 
duct the same in connection with his bak- 
ery at Nelliston. 

A new baking enterprise, to be known 
as Welch’s public bakery, will soon be 
ready for business at 56 North Broad 
Street, Niagara Falls. 

Fred Silsby will open a grocery and 
bakery business in the Ogden Block, El- 
mira. At present he is at 14 William 
Street, Corning, N. Y. 

G. Bromm has remodeled and com- 
pletely renovated his bakery at 745 Third 
Avenue, New York, and has made it up- 
to-date in every respect. 

Lessing’s, Inc.,. New York, has pur- 
chased, at 4-6 Jones Lane, two five-story 
buildings, which will be used for a bake- 
shop and storage rooms. 


The Bronx Tasty Pie Co., Inc., has 
been incorporated, with $5,000 capital 
stock, by Frank Lasher, Victor A. Wal- 
ter, and Philip Dusch, Jr. 


’ The four-story business building, with 
stores, ,at 344 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
has been sold by the S. K. Bakery & 
Lunch Co. to Becker & Co. 


The Savoy bakery and restaurant, at 
Tildena and Flatbush avenues, Brooklyn, 
will reopen in a short time with material 
improvements in its plant. 


The Studio Bakery, Inc., New York, 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Gabriel Bernhem and Hilda 
Bernhem and Maxwell Shapiro. 


The Mead bakery, on North Main 
Street, Port Chester, Anton Kirschbaum, 
proprietor, will open in new quarters at 
Westchester Avenue and Pearl Street. 


Ross Hopkins, who purchased the bak- 
ery and grocery business of O’Hara 
Bros., at Homer, wil] discontinue the 
grocery and operate the bakery solely. 


The New York City Flour Co. has been 
incorporated, with $50,000 capital stock, 
by Abraham, Philip and Irving Lubet- 
kin, all of 35 Front Street, New York. 


The S. & B. Pastry Co., Inc., New 
York, has been incorporated, with $10,- 
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000 capital stock, by Abraham Blauz- 
vern, Louis Schor, and David Teichman. 

Louis, Inc., a Buffalo bakery, has 
opened a branch store in the new North 
Park district of Hertel Avenue, and 
also one on Falls Street, Niagara Falls. 

The Samuel Sobel Restaurant & Bak- 
ery, Inc., has been incorporated with 
$15,000 capital stock, by Lillian Pearl- 
man, Samuel Akelmacher and Max Schiff. 

The De Luxe Baking Co., Inc., New 
York, has been incorporated, with $5,000 
capital stock, by Aaron J. Gershvin, Jo- 
seph M. Kohan, and Henry A. Petersen, 
Jr. 

H. R. Thompson has sold his bakery, 
114 Main Street, Batavia, to Allen & 
Rose. The new owners are engaged in 
a similar line of business at Chaffee, 
M.: F. 

The Laurel Bakery & Dairy Lunch, 
Ine., New York, has been incorporated, 
with $15,000 capital stock, by Nathan 
Hundert, Louis Felsenstein, and Harry 
Megdal. 

William R. Mullen, conducting a mar- 
ket, grocery and bakery at Saranac Lake, 
has purchased a building which he will 
remodel, and in which he will open three 
new stores. 

The Commercial Restaurant & Bakery, 
Inc.. New York, with $5,000 capital 
stock, has been incorporated by Peter 
Drucker, Herman Farkas, and Benjamin 
Silverstein. 

The Perfection Bake Shoppes, Inc., 
Watertown, will discontinue the whole- 
sale business done by the W. & R. bak- 
ery, continuing the establishment as a 
retail bakery. 

George Forster will make alterations 
to his bakery and restaurant at 115 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-fifth Street, 
New York, and will reopen when same 
are completed. 

The Regal Bakery & Dairy Lunch, 
Inc.. New York, bakery and _ lunch 
rooms, with $2,000 capital stock, has 
been incorporated by Louis Schoenfeld 
and Louis Held. 

A New System bakery has been opened 
at 7 East Third Street, Jamestown. 
Bread is featured by the new shop, which 
is centrally located in the heart of the 
retail shopping district. 


The Ulikit Bakery & Restaurant Co., 
Inc., 214 West One Hundred and Six- 
teenth Street, New York, has assigned 
for the benefit of creditors to Louis 
Dorfman, 1269 Broadway. 


The Tip Top Delicatessen Co., Inc., 
New York, a bakery and delicatessen, 
has been incorporated, with $10,000 capi- 
tal stock, by Louis Hauben, Samuel 
Kleinfeld and Ray Small. 


The L. Kotlitzki Bakery Co., Inc., 1570 
Pitkin Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
move to larger quarters at 1546 Pitkin 
Avenue, in about two months, this being 
necessitated by an increase in business. 


Max Rubin and Joseph Adikoff, indi- 
vidually and as co-partners trading as 
the Ideal bakery and restaurant, 443- 
445 Neptune Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
are bankrupt. Liabilities, $4,372; no as- 
sets. : 


The New Hartford bakery, Utica, has 
been incorporated with $4,000 capital 
stock. The directors are Vann R. and 
Esther M. Law, of New Hartford, and 
Clinton A. and Minnie C. Baldwin, of 
Utica. 


Fire caused severe loss in Willige’s 
bakery, 575 Hudson Street, New York. 
Business will be resumed as soon as the 
damage, amounting to about $1,800, part- 
ly covered by insurance, has been re- 
paired. 


Theodore Welch, Elizabeth, N. J., a 
member of the Newark Buying Associa- 
tion, has sold his bakery and property at 
120 Third Street, to John Heinis, who 
formerly conducted a bakery at 940 East 
Grand Street. 


The B. M. Baking Corporation, Brook- 
lyn, has been incorporated to do a gen- 
eral baking business. It has a capital 
of $25,000, and the incorporators are 
Thomas and Stephen A. Machoinsky, and 
Tessie Goldmeyer. 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed by Gebott’s, Inc., Brooklyn, to deal 
in bakery products. The company has 
a capital stock of $50,000, a the in- 
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corporators are Lester A. Lear, E. F. 
Crawford, and O. C. Ingalls. 

The Housewife Bakeries, Inc., of Buf- 
falo, has opened a retail sales depart- 
ment in the dry store of W. A. 
Morgan & Babe in the heart of the 
East Side business district. French and 
American pastries are featured. 

Simon Bernstein, a baker of 389 
Broadway, Schenectady, owes $2,566 and 
has no assets, except $250 in exempt 
property, according to a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy. A. D. Van Voast, 
referee in bankruptcy, will call a meet- 
ing of creditors. 

Bofird Bros., Inc., conducting a bakery 
at Poughkeepsie, has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, ing liabilities of $99,502 
and assets of $114,200. The plant and 
real estate are encumbered by atte aj 
agpregnting, 090,000. Judge Manton has 
appointed Francis X. Hennessy receiv- 
er, under $5,000 bond. 

The Wisteria bakery has been opened 
at 303 Main Street, Jamestown, by Gor- 
don P. Woods, of the Abrahamson- 
Bigelow Co., and Odysseus Ford and 
Christ Anastas, of the Hotel Samuels. 
The store is equip with elaborate 
fixtures and ey glass cases, and light 
luncheons will be served. 

The widow of John Dellarovere, who 
conducted a bakery at 44 Sixth Avenue, 
New York, successfully for five years, 
and who was run over and killed by a 
truck while standing in front of his 
store, has sued the owner of the truck 
for $25,000, alleging that, because of her 
husband’s death, she was forced to dis- 
pose of the business at a sacrifice. 

Police of five cities and federal agents 
are co-operating in an effort to locate 
Arthur M. oodbury, of Waltham, 
Mass., a travelling salesman for a bak- 
ers’ supply company, who mysteriously 
disappeared from the Lafayette Hotel, 
Butte o, July 26, after writing to his 
wife that he intended to motor to Erie, 
Pa., with a man named Ritter, whom he 
met in Buffalo. At the time Woodbury 
disappeared, R. M. Ritter. a Buffalo pro- 
moter, also disappeared. Police believe 
Woodbury is dead, and they cannot trace 
Ritter. Some of Woodbury’s personal 
effects were found on the shore of Lake 
Erie, 15 miles from Buffalo. 

Justice McAvoy, of the supreme court, 
has granted an injunction restraining the 
members of the Bakery and Confection- 
ery Workers’ International Union from 
picketing the bakery of Max Schlesinger, 
29 Avenue C, from using bad language, 
or in any other manner interfering with 
the patrons of the establishment. Schle- 
singer told Justice McAvoy that the 
strike had been called because he refused 
to take on an additional man at $70 a 
week, and that the strikers, after he had 
proved that he could get along without 
the union members and could sell bread 
2c per lb cheaper and roils 4c a dozen 
cheaper, began picketing and using vio- 
lence and insulting language. 

Bruno C, Scumipr. 





MISSOURI BAKERS MEET 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 22.—The annual 
fall meeting of the Southeastern Mis- 
souri Master Bakers’ Association was 
held at Perryville, Sept. 6. A fair num- 
ber was in attendance at the meeting, 
which lasted only the one day. Many 
representatives of mills and bakers’ sup- 
ply houses were also in Perryville for 
the conference. 

The convention was opened by an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Henry 
Weiss, to which John Becker, Jr., St. 
Louis, responded, President Schorle was 
unable to be present, but a paper which 
he had prepared was read by his brother, 
F. L. Schorle. The following remarks 
concluded this paper: 

“City association, district association, 
state association and national association 
are the greatest assets of the baking in- 
dustry. The greatest and the 
pret work in an association can only 

accomplished by a full attendance of 
members and each member doing his 
part in upbuilding the association and 
our great baking industry by a good will 
to all—for ‘United we stand and divided 
we fall.’”. 

The report of the secretary, Max Weil- 
peutz, and the treasurer, Carl Bauer, 
concluded the morning session. 

That the baking trade was drunk with 
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prosperity du the war, as was the 
case with rantically all industries, and 
is now f the after effects, was the 
trend of the opening remarks of Henry 
Hohengarten, the well-known St. Louis 
baker, who was the first speaker at the 
afternoon session, Mr. Hohengarten 
added that price competition will do no 
good, and that bakers who are selling 
read for 5c a loaf or less are merely 
keeping their heads above water, if they 
are doing that. He said that bread of 
high quality was essential for the bakers 
in the small towns, as often when bread 
is — into a town it is because the 
local baker is not making good bread. 

Miss Margaret Cassel, representing the 
home economics department of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, pleased the bakers 
by stating in her address that the ma- 
jority of home economic instructors be- 
jieve home baking to be inefficient, be- 
cause of the time required, loss of ma- 
terial and lack of proper equipment. 
She stated that, as far as the quality be- 
tween home baked and shop baked bread 
is concerned, it is only natural that the 
housewife, with her lack of knowledge 
of proper temperature and other mat- 
ters, is inferior to the baker. 

That po flavor is the first require- 
ment of a loaf of bread that will be 
popular in the home, this closely fol- 
lowed by the body of the loaf, was 
brought out in Miss Cassel’s address. 
She also said that a firm, fine hag is 
necessary in a loaf that will not dry out, 
a factor of no little importance in the 
eyes of the housewife. A complaint that 
housewives frequently make about bak- 
ers’ bread, she said, is that it is often un- 
derbaked. 

Miss Cassel concluded by speaking of 
the value of bread in a diet. She said 
it was a great fault of the American 
people that they do not eat more bread, 
and spoke of the low percentage of 
bread consumption in this country as 
compared with many European nations. 

In delivering a general sales talk, 
Harry Stephans, St. Louis, district man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co., said that 
too many bakers in the small towns nev- 
er grow, being satisfied to produce mere- 
ly a satisfactory loaf of bread, and let- 
ting their efforts stop with that. Adver- 
tising as an aid to the small baker, Mr. 
Stephans said, will build quality, business 
good will, and inspire ambition, all of 
which must be capitalized if a true suc- 
cess of the baking business is to be 
made, 

Mr. Stephans urged the bakers to try 


.to make people eat more of their prod- 


ucts, rather than attempt to take away 
business from competitors. Another 
point which he strongly brought out was 
the necessity of bakers selling their 
bread to their own sales organization be- 
fore this organization can be expected to 
sell the bread to the public. 

Other addresses of importance at the 
afternoon session of the convention were 
delivered by John Hoerr, of the Ameri- 
can Bakery Co., St. Louis, who spoke on 
the value of association work, and Fred 
C. Stadelhofer, of the Fleischmann Co., 
who discussed the comparative values of 
sponge and straight doughs. At the 
conclusion of the addresses it was de- 
cided by the association that the annual 
meeting will be held permanently in 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., in April, and that 
the fall meeting will be held in other 
places composing the association’s dis- 
trict. 

Ample entertainment was provided at 
the convention by George Krapf, Perry- 
ville, one of the larger bakers of south- 
eastern Missouri. A luncheon was served 
Tuesday noon at the Juanita Hotel, and 
a banquet, followed by a dance, was 
given at the Ross Hotel in the evening. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 





NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 

The first fall executive meeting of the 
New York State Association of Master 
Bakers was held in Yonkers, Sept. 6. 
A. Gunderman, ex-president, presided in 
the absence of Max Strasser, who is 
travelling in Europe. 

Chairman Gunderman spoke of the 
sudden death of J. E. Mueller, secretary 
of the association, who, with his wife, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
on Sept. 3, at East Patchogue, L. I., 
and all arose for a minute of silent medi- 
tation in his honor. Resolutions of con- 


dolence were also ordered sent to the 
parents of the deceased. 

Rudolp Zink was appointed to act as 
secretary until after the October conven- 
tion. 

Frank Meyer, of the Fleischmann Co., 
reported that his company has arranged 
to transfer its exhibit from Toronto to 
the Buffalo convention, and will be locat- 
ed at the Statler Hotel. Mr. Meyer said 
arrangements had been made to run a 
special train from New York City to 
Buffalo on Oct. 16, leaving the Grand 
Central station at 8:15 a.m. 

A. Gunderman reported regarding his 
trip to Washington with Leonhard Metz, 
where they attended a hearing and pro- 
tested against the proposed increase of 
duties on certain commodities used by 
retail bakers. 

Mr. Metz, of the United Bakers’ As- 
sociation, said members are opposed to 
the sales of bakeries at fictitious high 
prices, as such sales mean high commis- 
sions, high rents and subsequently higher 
prices for finished products, and that 
everything should be done to stabilize 
the trade. 

Preparations were made for “Bread 
Week,” Oct. 10-15, and appropriate sta- 
tionery discussed, such as blotters, etc., 
containing graphic illustrations of bread 
value, to be distributed by members of 
the state association. 

The next meeting of the executive 
board will be in Brooklyn, Oct. 6. The 
Brooklyn organizations are preparing for 
a reception or their members now tour- 
ing Europe, who will return home in Oc- 
tober. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Trade Generally Dull—Sugar Buying More 
Active—Concern Over Canned Fruits 
—Little Forward Flour Buying 


Wasurinoton, D. C,, Sept. 22.—There 
is nothing startling in the baking indus- 
try here. The summer business has been, 
and the fall continues to be, rather dull. 
The public is not in a mood to buy 
more than can be obtained for immediate 
use, and this is seemingly not of great 
volume. 

The most significant factor now pre- 
vailing is the lack of employment. 
Where there are any number of people 








- out of work it follows that there will 


be decreased purchasing. The fact that 
the American public is a big consumer 
of delicacies and sweets is generally 
known, but when there is little cash the 
average consumer must curtail his pur- 
chases. 

The flour and supply trade report only 
a fair demand, which proves that the 
bakery trade is not making more than 
ordinary purchases, and that there is 
little to count on, for the immediate 
future at least. The flour men say that 
demand continues slow, and buying, as 
a rule, is not in large lots. 

Reports indicate that the demand for 
sugar at the new 6c level is better than 
it was before the recent price advance. 
It is not clear whether the higher price 
produced the greater demand or whether 
the conviction that the fall demand was 
likely to increase prompted the refiners 
to raise the price. Another bit of news 
which gave the sugar situation a brighter 
hue was the dispatch from Havana stat- 
ing that a German consortium had made 
an inquiry into the price of 1,000,000 tons 
of sugar. This is believed to be the 
amount of surplus supplies which the 
Cuban authorities plan to withhold from 
the market as a means of preventing 
further demoralization. 

Buyers generally are giving serious 
consideration to canned fruits of the 
1921 pack. It had often been reported 
and predicted that there would be a short 
pack on many items, and it would ap- 
pear that these prophecies are coming 
true. Conditions on the Pacific Coast 
and in the Northwest have a great effect 
on the fruit crops and, consequently, on 
prices. The crop of berries in those sec- 
tions has been very good, but many other 
sections failed, and so the supply of the 
Northwest was drawn upon. These 
ne were shipped fresh, because the 

resh fruit brought good prices and the 
surplus stocks of many items are very 
limited. t 

The canners are loath to pack more 

than their contracts call for, because of 
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the heavy losses sustained by them last 
year on futures. The fact that they 
were in a large measure unable to obtain 
the proper financing from the banks has 
also led them to confine themselves tg 
their contracts. 

In California the situation for cher- 
ries, peaches and apricots is similar. 
The pack of apricots, now being com- 
are is one of the lightest in years, 
t is also reported that the packing of 
cling peaches will be smaller than last 
year. 

Local flour men do not understand the 
attitude of the bakers toward the flour 


situation. Seldom if ever has it hap-’ 


pened that the first of October has seen 
so little flour sold ahead as this year. 
Buyers seem to be content to work along 
from week to week, taking just enoush 
to cover ‘their current needs. In miny 
cases carload lots are the rule, and mini- 
mum weights at that. 

That everybody is running very close 
to the mill is shown by the fact tht 
shipping directions are filed with must 
orders. Of course the big wholesale bai:- 
ers must buy more than a carload at 
time, but even they are not taking flour 
with anything like their usual freedom). 
In former years, contracts would be 0; 
the books at this season running well in‘ 
next year, and calling for stated deli: 
eries each week or month during the lit 
of the contract. Diligent inquiry ha 
failed to find any such contracts in ex 
istence today. 

Two reasons are given in the trade fo: 
this hesitation on the part of buyers. 
perhaps three: First, many bakers and 
others have found their capital impaired 
by the adverse business conditions of the 
past year. Therefore, they feel like going 
slow under present conditions. Second, 
some of them, and even some of the 
strongest, were badly pinched during the 
big slump in flour and sugar values last 
year, so that now they show a determina- 
tion not to be caught again with un- 
wieldy stocks on a declining market. 
This is perhaps the most potent factor 
in bringing about the present indifferent 
attitude toward the flour market on the 
part of both small and large bakers. As 
a third reason, it may possibly be urged 
that there is a general belief that the 
wheat and flour markets have not yet 
been fully liquidated from war condi- 
tions; therefore, still lower prices may 
be expected in the near future. 

According to the handlers of soft win- 
ter wheat flours, some of the bakers have 
at least discovered the advantage to their 
trade in using the best grade of such 
flour. This is shown by the fact that 
they are calling for soft winter patent to 
a greater extent than hitherto. Where 
they have educated their customers to 
expect high grade goods, they find it 
difficult to go back to lower grade flour. 
The knowing ones have always told the 
bakers that it would pay them better to 
strike for quality. 

Buyers who want the best and are 
willing to pay for it are plentiful enough, 
and can be attracted and held if they 
are treated right. To do this the baker 
must maintain the standard, and not try 
to cheapen his product as soon as he has 
built up a trade. It will drop away 
faster than it came, when that is done. 
Numerous cases can be cited where a 
hard-won reputation has been spoiled in 
a season by unwise efforts to increase 
profits. Consequently, the flour men wel- 
come the indications that the bakers find 
.  recemouces to use the best flour to be 
ad. : . 


NOTES 


Paxson & Walford have acquired the 
Sanitary bakery, 3419 M Street N.W. 

The Beatty bakery, 1107 F Street 
N.W., has been sold at auction and will 
be closed. 

The Park bakery has been opened at 
1750 Columbia Road N.W., equipped 
with modern appliances. 

C, I. Corby, president Corby Baking 
Co., and a director in the Riggs National 
Bank, has returned from an outing at 
Poland Springs, Maine. 

Lewis Holmes, president of Holmes & 
Son, Inc., bakers, 107-115 F Street N.W., 
and vice president of the District Na- 
tional Bank, has returned home from his 
cottage at Ocean City, Md. 

The United Candy & Pastry Co. has 
begun business at 913 Ninth Street N.W., 
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_ H. Carter as manager. Two gas 
= two cake mixers, and other modern 
appliances have been installed. 

William Rupp, United States Food 
Products Corporation, and E. R. Cable, 
Jacob Ruppert Co., Inc., both of New 
York, were here during the month call- 
ing on the wholesale baking sig 

Peter Carroll, representing enry 
anal & Co., flour, New York City, vis- 
ited the wholesale baking trade during 
the month, and reported bakers covering 
their requirements for 60 to 90 days. 

Lewis Graves, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent at the Corby Baking Co., 
has opened a modern retail bakery at 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. He has been suc- 
ceeded at the Corby plant by Donald 
Ballinger. 

The Connecticut-Copperthite Pie Co. 
has added a flour handling outfit. 
Ground adjoining the plant, which was 
bought for future expansion, has been 
fixed up as a playground for children in 
the neighborhood. 

Cc. R. Graham, superintendent White 
Cross bakery, 635-641 S Street N.W., has 
returned from Ohio and Pennsylvania, 
where he went to get ideas to embody 
into an advertising campaign started by 
the bakery on Sept. 10. 

The offices of the Corby Baking Co. 
are undergoing extensive alterations, and 
the plant is being painted white on the 
interior. A one-story brick addition, 50 
x25, has been built, with a space of 127x 
25 feet, formerly used for storage space, 
converted into offices. 


William Berens, president of the 
Charles Schneider Baking Co., I Street 
N.W., is dead, aged 58. He was a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, Board 
of Trade, City Club and a director in the 
Second National Bank. Mr. Berens is 
survived by his widow and two children, 
and two brothers, Henry and Frank 
Berens, 

Adolph Gunderman and Adam Metz, 
New York City, represented the New 
York State Association of Master Bakers 
and the Retail Bakers’ Association of the 
Fastern States, with John Hartley, Chi- 
cago, secretary of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America, at the hearing of 
the committee on finance, United States 
Senate, to protest against the proposed 
increase in tariff of about 100 per cent 
on eggs, coconuts, almonds and walnuts. 

J. Harry Wootrriwce. 





AMONG BAKERS AND SUPPLY MEN 


L. D. Keyes, in the baking business at 
Belvidere, Iil., has leased the store and 
basement at 411 South State Street, re- 
cently occupied by the Dallas café, and 
will move from his former location at 
217 South State Street. The former 
place is being entirely refitted and re- 
decorated, and will be devoted to the 
making of Holsum bread and all kinds 
of pastry goods. 

William Rupp, known to the baking 
industry in Pennsylvania and other parts 
of the East, has joined the selling force 
of the United States Food Products 
Corporation. 

The Petersen Oven Co., Chicago, is 
sending out to the trade a well-designed 
catalogue showing views of its different 
types of ovens. This especially deals 
with the Petersen travelling ovens for 
automatic bakeries. 

J. J. Regan and Richard Wahl, of 
Regan Bros. Baking Co., Minneapolis, 
spent two or three days in Chicago re- 
cently, and were entertained at the home 
of Arthur Katzinger, of the Edward 
Katzinger Co., where several guests were 
invited to meet them. 

H. B. Christiansen, proprietor of the 
Central bakery, Ashland, Wis., is equip- 
ping his bakery with automatic machin- 
ery. When the work has been completed 
he will have one of the most up-to-date 
plants in the state. 

W. O. Smith, proprietor of the Star 
bakery, Albion, Ill, is erecting a sub- 
stantial building in the rear of his place 
of business to be used for storage. This 
addition is, roughly, 14x48, of brick and 
concrete. His business is said to be 
growing rapidly. ° 

Paul P. Chapman has resigned his 
position with the American Bakers’ Ma- 
chinery Co., with which he was connected 
for several years, and has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Edward Kat- 
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zinger Co., Chicago. He took over his 
new duties on Sept. 1. Mr. Chapman 
is well known to leading bakers of the 
country and also to the supply men. 

The Siebel Institute o echnology, 
Chicago, has added to its several courses 
for the baking industry a correspondence 
course in milling technology. The latter 
consists of 20 lessons, each providing a 
series in practical problems that arise 
every day in the mill. They are intended 
for study by every practical miller, rang- 
ing from the beginner in the mill to the 
head miller and millowner. The lessons 
comprise mathematics and physics, con- 
tinuing with milling and baking chem- 
istry, study of milling materials, milling 
technology, mill construction and mill 
mechanics. 

The Joe Lowe Co., one of the best 
known and largest bakery specialty 
houses in the country, has moved its 
offices from the East River Savings Bank 
Building, New York, to the Bush Ter- 
minal Building, No. 8, Brooklyn, where 
its factories are also located. The busi- 
ness of this concern in recent years has 


been growing rapidly. 
A. S. Purves. 





BAKERY NOTES 


ARKANSAS 


The Model bakery, Warren, Paul Tie- 
bel, proprietor, is building a new brick 
shop. 

Fortune Bros. have engaged in the 

baking business at Scarcy. 
_ John Tucker and B. Smith have bought 
the interest of F. Bradley in the Model 
bakery, Russellville, and will operate as 
Tucker Bros. & Smith. 

A. A. Trammell has bought the Spring- 
dale bakery, Springdale, from F. Lach- 
mund. 

ILLINOIS 


Kyle Bros. have engaged in the baking 
business at Peoria. 

David Holt has sold the Home bakery, 
Arthur, to F. Robinson and R. Langley. 

Fritz Kral has bought property at 1147 
West Madison Street, Chicago, and will 
occupy it with a bakery. 

W. A. Fullerton is completing a large 
addition to his bakery at Tuscola. 

The Home bakery has been opened at 
6843 Halsted Street, Chicago. 

The Broadway bakery has been start- 
ed at 324 Broadway, Chicago. 

John Farms has engaged in the baking 
business at Wilmington. 

W. H. Winter is building an addition 
to his bakery at O’Fallon. 


INDIANA 


Frank Becker has sold his bakery at 
Crown Point to H. G. Gaston. 

The Dietzen bakery, Connersville, is 
building an addition to its plant and in- 
— new equipment. 

G. H. Kidwell has bought the bakery 
of Rodenbeck Bros., Lyons. 

George McKinney has taken over the 
Campbellsburg bakery, Campbellsburg. 

The Federal bakery and grocery, War- 
saw, has been sold to W. A. Rees. 

Draves & Tonkle have bought the bak- 
ety of Alice Douglas, Attica. 

H. E. Bydle is building a new bakery 
on Lafayette Street, Fort Wayne, to cost 
about $8,000. 

The Fisher & Beal bakery, Peru, has 
been sold to local men. Charles Beal ex- 
pects to go to Minneapolis, where he will 
take a course in bread and pastry baking 
at the Dunwoody Institute. James P. 
Fisher is proprietor of the Fisher bak- 
ery, Logansport.  ~ 

Justus Maienschein, Evansville, in the 
baking business for about 36 years, died 
recently after an illness of five years, 
aged 64. é 

G. I. Long, Vincennes, has sold his 
bakery to L. H. Thomas, who will op- 
erate as the Vincennes home bakery. 

The Richmond Baking Co., Richmond, 
has increased its preferred stock to $50,- 
000. 
J. B. Franke, president Perfection 
Biscuit Co., Fort Wayne, has bought 
about 80 acres of wooded land on the 
outskirts of the city and has turned it 
over to the city to be used as a public 
park. 

KANSAS 

The Madison bakery and confectionery 
is a new enterprise at Madison. 

Beck & Gordon are now owners of the 
bakery formerly operated by H. F. Beck 
at Ashland. 


L. E. Massey has bought the bakery 
of F. L. Freeman, Sylvia. 

J. Burnett has bought the Home bak- 
ery, Clearwater, from Frank Burnett. 

Holtke’s sanitary bakery, Winfield, has 
been remodeled. 

C. F. Fern has been succeeded by M. 
Miesse and E. Sacket in the baking busi- 
ness at Marion. 

The Home bakery, F. Ballance, pro- 
prietor, Elk City, is installing a new 
brick oven. 

C. H. Peckham has engaged in the 
baking business at 1011 West Douglas 
Street, Wichita. 

H. E. Cole has bought the bakery of 
M. H. Alexander, Edna. 

E. E. Keller has installed a bread 
molder in his bakery at Clyde. 

A Barker bakery has been opened at 
1123 East Douglas Street, Wichita. 

Dilly Bros.’ bakery, Herington, has 
added a bread wrapping machine. 

L. C. Good has opened a bakery at 
Strong City. 

KENTUCKY 


J. Mueter has bought the Oak Street 
bakery, Louisville, from Mudd & Lang. 

S. J. Brown has sold his bakery at 
Hawesville to J. Douthitt. 

Carl Backman is building a bakery on 
Bardstown Road, near Douglas Boule- 
vard, Louisville, to cost about $10,000. 

E. Merk has opened a bakery at 438 
South First Street, Louisville. 

The Shawnee bakery, Louisville, Jacob 
Nill, proprietor, has added another truck 
to its delivery system. 

V. Heyd has bought the H. Mueller 
bakery, Clifton. 

Hall & Redfern have bought the Zink 
bakery, Wickliffe. 


MICHIGAN 


The Scheill Baking Co., Pontiac, has 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital 
stock, by Fred Scheill and others, and has 
taken over the plants of the Millen Bak- 
ing Co. and the Miller-Alexander Co., 
which will be improved. A _ wholesale 
business will be done. 

George F. Lawrence, Lansing, has in- 
corporated as the Lawrence Baking Co., 
with $600,000 capital. stock. 

The Flint Bread Co., Flint, is now be- 
ing operated as the Model bakery. 

The C. & M. bakery has been opened 
at 11019 Kercheval Avenue, Detroit. 


OHIO 


S. Wassff has opened a pastry shop at 
418 West Third Street, Cincinnati. 

C. A. Dunson has bought the bakery 
of P. Oxnider, 902 Cincinnati Street, 
Dayton. 

Andrew. Vorhicka, proprietor of a 
bakery at 5319 Hamm Avenue, Cleveland, 
expects to build another at 4450 Warner 

oad. 

Krumbach’s new bakery, South Spring 
and Center streets, Bucyrus, is now in 
operation. ; 

George B. Turley and O. F. Fallis 
have bought the cake factory of the 
Reynolds Baking Co., Columbus. 

Thomas Forter has engaged in the bak- 
ing business dt Strasburg. 

C. Novak, who operates a bakery at 
3447 East One Hundred and Tenth 
Street, Cleveland, is building another at 
10808 Union Avenue. 

Palmer & Whitehill, Lisbon, have sold 
their bakery to L. Dyke. 

The O’Rourke bakery, Delphos, has 
been sold to G. L. Stevens. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


M. Petroff has bought the plant of the 
Steelton Baking Co., at 856 South Sec- 
ond Street, Harrisburg. 

John B. Stegner, of Stegner & Sons, 
Honesdale, has bought the Eagle Hotel 
property and will convert it into a mod- 
ern bakery. When completed the firm 
will discontinue the two bakeries now 
being operated. 

A number of Philadelphia bakeries 
have adopted the Green and White sys- 
tem, this plan having been indorsed by 
the Philadelphia Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The Purity bakery, Johnstown, has 


-been closed. 


The American Baking System has 
opened a bakery at Mount Pleasant, in 
the building formerly occupied by the 
Sunlight bakery, which has been moved 
to Waynesburg. 

An Electrik Maid bakeshop will be 
opened at Allentown. 
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The Cottage bakery has been started 
at 72 North Main Street, Washington. * 

M. Szypula has sold his bakery, 509 
High Street, Pottsdam, to Louis Guss- 
man, and has bought another in Rich- 
mond, Philadelphia. 

The Sheffield home bakery, Sheffield, 
which burned a short time ago, has been 
rebuilt and is now in operation. 

The Hauck bakery, Natrona, which 
had been closed for about a year, has 
been reopened. ° 

John Mountz has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Myerstown. 

The Virginia Baking Co. has begun 
business at 1126 North Sixth Street, 
Reading. 

TEXAS 

The C. B. Stores, recently opened at 
Beaumont, have a complete baking de- 
partment, equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. 

George E. Steinbach is building an ad- 
dition to his bakery at 201 Preston Av- 
enue, Houston. 

E. O. Feltner has bought the Snow 
White bakery, Texline, from P. Johnson. 

W. A. Milligan, Lubock, has sold his 
bakery to J. K. Burke. 

D. G. Garrett has sold the Sanitary 
bakery, Brownwood, to S. A. McNeil and 
E. B. Smith. 

J. F. Schultz has succeeded J. T. 
Ahnert in the baking business at Gar- 
land. 

W. M. Crisp has opened a bakery at 
Three Rivers. 

Dear & Mosely have engaged in the 
baking: business at Ranger. 

The White House bakery, Gainesville, 
has been sold to J. G. Wright. 

Triplett & Hrauss have started a bak- 
ery at Frisco. 

Smith & Gregg have opened a bakery 
at Lometa. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitapetPuia, Pa., Sept. 23.—Bakers 
made some fair sized purchases of flour 
early in the month, but now are again 
operating cautiously. The larger bakers 
have about two months’ supply on hand, 
while the smaller ones are purchasing 
strictly from hand to mouth. Other bak- 
ers’ supplies are in a number of cases 
lower: Sugar is available as low as 
5.65c lb for granulated. Bread prices 
are tending downward, though little 
change has developed during the month. 


NOTES 

The Washington Baking Building Cor- 
poration, of Washington, N. J., has been 
incorporated, with $25,000 capital. It is 
a real estate enterprise, which includes 
a bakery and office building. 

A charter has been granted to the 
United Baking Co., of Guttenberg, N. J., 
which has been incorporated, with $100,- 
000 capital, by Edward A. and Ida A, 
Gautet, of Leonia, and George Rich- 
naker, of Hackensack, N. J. 

SamvuEt S. Daniets. 





BAKERY INCORPORATIONS 


Globe Baking Co., Inc., Philadelphia; 
capital stock, $15,000. Incorporators: 
Benjamin Rosen and others. 

Carson Cracker Co., Manhattan, N. Y; 
capital stock, $5,000. Incorporators: J., 
M. and B. M. Harris. 

B. M. Bakery Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y; capital stock, $25,000. Incorpora- 
tors: T. and S. A. Machoineski, and T. 
Goldmeyer. 

United Baking Co., Guttenberg, Pa; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
E. A. and Ida A. Gautet, and George 
Richmaker. 

Consumers’ Baking Co., Brazil, Ind; 
capital stock, $100,000. Incorporators: 
H. G. Miller and others. 

Scheill Baking Co., Pontiac, Mich; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: 
Fred Scheill and others. 

Gebott’s, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y; capital 
stock, $50,000. Incorporators: L. A. 
Lear, E. F. Crawford, O. C. Ingalls. 

Clinton Bakery, East Orange, N. J; 
capital stock, $125,000. Incorporators: 
B. M. Gilloway, Harry K. Hopkins, F. 
A. Nott. 

Soon Liked Baking Co., Bronx, N. Y; 
capital stock, $10,000. Incorporators: 
B. Zernoski, A. A. Lane. 

Community Baking Co., Camden, N. J; 
capital stock, $125,000. Incorporators: 
Le = Hansell, I. C. Clow, John A. Mac- 

eak, 
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SUMMARY OF THE MONTH’S NEWS 





Gossip of the Trade in Central, Eastern and Southern States — Many 
Bakeries Increasing Capacities—New Bakeries Being Opened 


INDIANA 


R. C. McKinley is now a the 
Home bakery, on West Sixth Street, 
Bloomington. 

The Dietzen bakery, West Fifth Street, 
Anderson, is increasing its capacity by 
building a large addition. 

Alex Taggart, president of the Tag- 
gart Baking Co., Indianapolis, and presi- 
dent of the Indianapolis board of public 
safety, has returned from an extended 
vacation in Michigan. 


KENTUCKY 


Schweis & Son have opened a bakery 
at 541 East Breckenridge Street, Louis- 
ville. 

Kasten & Copper are now operating 
the H. & H. bakery, 640 East Chestnut 
Street, Louisville. 

F. C. Erpeldinger, prominent Louis- 
ville baker, is travelling in Germany. 

New bakeries have been opened by 
George Oldham, at Caneyville; John 
Douthitt, at Hawesville; George McKin- 
ney, at Campbellsville. 

L. R. Drury, Lexington, president of 
the Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, was in Cincinnati during the 
month, inspecting cake machinery and 
getting ideas to embody into a cake 
bakery he is building. 

W. A. Hoffman, manager Louisville 
branch of the Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., was married on Sept. 7 to Miss 
Mary Gilligan. They are spending their 
honeymoon in northwestern Wisconsin. 
During Mr. Hoffman’s absence the 
branch is in charge of J. K. Butts, super- 
visor. 








NEW ENGLAND STATES 

The Grocers’ Baking Co., Bangor, 
Maine, has its remodeled plant in opera- 
tion. About $20,000 were spent in im- 
provements and equipment. Harry 
Dahlberg is manager. - 

H. J. MeMullin has bought the Payton 
bakery, on Elm Street, Westfield, Mass. 

W. P. Drexler, of Newburgh, N. Y., 
has acquired the Bake-Reel bakery, at 
250 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 

The modern plant of the Eagle bakery, 
Newport, R. I., is in operation. 

The Home Made Baking Co., 383 
Acushnet Avenue, New Bedford, Mass., 
has been started. 

The bakery of Wilfred Perkins, Lewis- 
ton, Maine, has been acquired by the Sar- 
gent & Richardson Baking Co., and new 
equipment added. 

Albert Tallouse has opened a bakery 
at Hallowell, Maine. 

Vincent & Vadrair, operating as the 
Star Baking Co., Manchester, N. H., 
have completed an addition to their bak- 
ery and added another oven. 

William Widmann has sold his bakery 
on Greenwich Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. 

Devida Leoboeuf has opened a bakery 
at 3 Milk Street, Willimantic, Conn. 

K. D. Wetherby, Derby, Conn., is 
erecting a modern bakery building, to 
be equipped with up-to-date appliances. 

George Oschner, Springfield, vice 
president Western Massachusetts Bak- 
ers’ Association, sailed on Sept. 10 for 
Europe. 

G. D. Beroth, 559 Main Street, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has acquired the equipment 
of the American System bakery, 1123 
Main Street, and will open another 
Beroth breadshop. 

Elmer Pierce has sold his interest in 
the bakery of Pierce & Clark, Rutland, 
Vt., to his partner, E. H. Clark, who will 
continue the business. 

A. H. Stearns has opened a bakery on 
Elliott Street, Brattleboro, Vt. 


NEW JERSEY 

Joseph Sprissler has bought the Hed- 
den bakery, 484 Warren Street, Newark. 

William Phol, of Elizabeth, N. J., has 
taken over the bakery of M. Busch, 94 
Sherman Avenue, Newark. 

Carl Help, conducting a bakery at 259 
Lafayette Avenue, Newark, has bought 

roperty at 256 Belleville Avenue, where 
he is installing a modern bakery. 

F. Sissum, prominent Newark baker, 
is in Germany. z 


Leonhard Metz, vice president Bakers’ 
Mutual Co-operative, Association, New- 
ark, has sold his bakery, 989 South Or- 
ange Avenue, that city, to Alex Schmaltz, 
who conducts a bakery at 364 South Or- 
ange Avenue. Mr. Metz, who is presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bakers’ Board 
of Trade, is also president of the Essex 
Club, and will now devote his entire time 
to bakers’ organization work. He has 
been in the baking business since 1890. 

A. Nihl has acquired the bakery of 
L. Berker, 718 Harrison Avenue, Harri- 


son. 

A. Koch has succeeded J. Schotter- 
mann, baker, 485 West Side Avenue, Jer- 
sey City. 

Herman Morchel is operating the bak- 
ery of W. J. Bauer, 74 Washington Av- 
enue, Newark. 

J. Edel has bought E. Cayer’s bakery, 
818 Mount Prospect Avenue, Newark. 

Joseph Deschner has sold his bakery 
at 134 Fourth Street, Union Hill, to 
David and Max Moskowitz. 





OHIO 


William Strodbeck, Jr., has opened a 
modern bakery at 14906 Lake Shore Bou- 
levard, Cleveland. 

Donald Burt and William Burns have 
opened a bakery at Glouster. 

Snyder & Lemmon, Wooster, have ac- 
quired additional space to enlarge their 
bakery, and will add new machinery. 

F. F. Walters, baker, Hyde Park, Cin- 
cinnati, is in Germany. 

Bakery wagon salesmen of the Team- 
sters’ Union, Cincinnati, agreed to ac- 
cept their former wage scale of $17.50 
per week, with 6 per cent on all receipts 
on sales over $150. The drivers had de- 
manded $22 per week. They have a 
weekly guaranty of $25. 

A. E. Wieken, proprietor of a bakery 
at 12318 Superior Avenue, Cleveland, is 
erecting another at 12429 Arlington Av- 
enue. 

The Manhattan Pie Co. has been start- 
ed at 2007-2009 Adams Street, Toledo, by 
John Nickles, James Ernest and Nicho- 
las Floridis. 

E. Pacifico, Bellaire, is erecting a brick 
building at a cost of $10,000, to be used 
as a bakery. 

The Green & White Bakers’ Associa- 
tion has been started at Cincinnati, with 
William Rodenbeck as chairman, Julius 
Sommers vice chairman, and C. H. Pease 
secretary. 

The Merchant Bakers’ Club, Cincin- 
nati, will have a booth at the health ex- 
position, to be held in that city in No- 
vember. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


The Helper bakery, Tionesta, has en- 
larged its plant and added more equip- 
ment. 

N. B. St. Clair, Franklin, has bought 
the bakery of J. D. Mayer, Stoneboro. 

John Theuer has taken over the bak- 
ery at 272 Paulson Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
formerly operated by Schmidt Bros. 

Michael Unferdorfer and William Mil- 
ler have bought the bakery of M. J. 
Gartman & Co., Latrobe. 

The Wendel bakery, Johnstown, is 
erecting an addition to its plant. 

Brandt & Nagel, of Johnstown, have 
opened a bakery at Holsopple. 

John Popcak has sold his bakery at 
Clymer to C. C. Rae. 

Momberger’s bakery, Fourth Avenue, 
Tarentum, has been remodeled and is 
now in operation. A complete outfit of 
machinery was installed. 

Victor Fluck, Limeport, has taken over 
the bakery of Titus Sloyer, Hellertown. 

John Bellman has bought the bakery 
of Albert Lenz, Lebanon. . 

Joseph Granger, Royalton, is building 
an addition to his bakery and installing 
a larger oven. 

The Schulz Baking Co., Pottstown, 
gave 50 bbls flour to the Armenian relief 
work. 

B. F. Fish is making extensive repairs 
to his bakery at 133 First Street, Sewick- 
ley. Another oven is being installed. 

William Luettinger, a baker in Her- 
mini, has bought acres of land in 


Maryland, to which he will retire in the 
near future. 

W. U. Stark, Mount Pleasant, has dis- 
continued business. 

The Donora (Pa.) Baking Co. has ac- 
uired the bakery of P. H. Soentgen, 
ural Valley. 

H. W. Light, Lebanon, has discon- 
tinued business. 

L. H. Clay, 801 West Laurel Street, 
Pottsville, is building a new plant. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


The Pocomoke City (Md.) Bakery has 
added two steam bread ovens and _addi- 
tional machinery. 

The bakers of North Carolina are per- 
fecting plans for a state organization. 
Those active in the arrangements are H. 
O. Miller, Charlotte, and W. L. O’Brien, 
Winston-Salem. 

More than 200 grocers and their fami- 
lies, of Dallas, Texas, were guests of the 
Campbell-Stone Baking Co. at its baking 
plant, on McKinney and Thomas ay- 
enues, at a banquet. The affair was given 
in honor of the retail grocers’ unit of 
the Dallas Retail Merchants’ Association. 

The Hill “eggs Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., is building a large warehouse and 
bakery on Avenue C, near Sixteenth 
Street. 

The Beck Steam Bakery, Inc., Win- 
chester, Va., has acquired property at 
Harrisonburg, Va., where it will install 
a modern bakery. 

E. L. Craig has succeeded Craig & 
Law in the Shing business at Bells, 
Texas. 

The new order of the weights and 
measures department of West Virginia, 
requiring that all package loaves of 
bread shall be stamped so that the weight 
of the contents will show on the package, 
went into effect Sept. 1. 

The McKenzie Bakery Co. has opened 
at Covington, Tenn. . 

Coats & Georges have opened a bakery 
at Covington, Tenn. 

The Sanitary bakery, Mexia, Texas, is 
making extensive additions to its plant 
and adding new equipment. 

The new plant of the Liberty Baking 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., is in opera- 
tion, equipped with modern appliances. 
Walter Dickson and M. J. Macey are at 
the head of it. 

Skelton Bros., Athens, Ga., have ac- 
quired a larger building and are install- 
ing an oven and machinery. 

The Enterprise bakery has been opened 
at Summerville, S. C., by William Schultz 
and J. H. Hutchinson. 

Schafer’s bakery, Savannah, Ga., has 
installed a New Era dough mixer. 

F. D. Slaght is erecting a modern bak- 
ery at Hartsville, S. C. 

Nugent’s bakery, Savannah, Ga., has 
added a molding machine. 

August Glaser, operating the Crescent 
bakery, 584 Jackson Avenue, Memphis, 
Tenn., has sold to B. Ettingoff and Sam- 
uel Bloom. 

The eight-story cracker factory of the 
Iten Biscuit Co., Memphis, Tenn., is 
nearing completion, and is expected to 
be in operation by Oct. 15. 

Construction work has been started on 
a brick and concrete mill for the Bir- 
mingham (Ala.) Flour Mills, at Fifth 
Avenue and Twenty-eighth Street. 

Sale of the assets of the Boyd-Russ 
Baking Co., Florence, S. C., under bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, has been negotiated 
for $33,000, including real estate, ma- 
chinery, etc. The property was bought 
by J. D. Ginland. The business will be 
continued by a corporation organized by 
Florence business men. 

The Memphis (Tenn.) Bread Co. has 
added two molders. 

The business of the Fightmaster Bak- 
ing Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., has been 
bought by the Smith Baking Co., a newly 
organized concern, with a capital stock 
of $150,000. The principals are B. B. 
Smith and P. E. Orear, Kansas City, and 
R. K. Everest, Oklahoma City. 

Herman Hecht, Bristol, Tenn., will 
build a bakery on Shelby and Seventh 
streets, to cost $50,000. The plant is to 
be finished and in operation by next 
April. The building will be two stories 
high, the first floor to be used for the 
office and baking rooms, with a shipping 
and loading department in the rear. The 
second floor will contain mixing and 
dough rooms, with storage for flour, and 
a chemical laboratory. There will be two 
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steam bread ovens with automatic un- 
loading conveyors attached. A portable 
oven will be used in the cakeshop. 


J. Harry Wootrince. 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Sept. 24.—There has 
been no marked change in the milling 
situation here this week. The large mills 
in Omaha and the surrounding territory 
are running full time, but business, while 
moderately active, continues on a hand- 
to-mouth basis. Most orders received by 
the mills are for prompt or not more 
than 30 days’ shipment. There is an ex- 
cellent demand for feed. The movement 
of wheat to this market has fallen off 
quite sharply, compared with last week, 
Plenty of good milling wheat‘is arriy- 
ing, however, and mills have no difficulty 
in supplying their needs. 


NYE-SCHNEIDER-JENKS CoO. 


The Nebraska State Bureau of Se- 
curities Thursday gave the Nye-Schneid- 
er-Jenks Co., of Fremont, permission to 
issue $2,225,000 in stock, which is looked 
upon as another step in the reorganiza- 
tion of that company being worked out 
by agreement between creditors and 
stockholders. 

Julius H. Barnes, former head of the 
United States Grain Corporation, wil! 
have voting control of 67 per cent of 
all the stock in the new company under 
the plan outlined, and he also will have « 
five-year option on the purchase of 55 
per cent of it at a price of $40 a share, 
the par value being $100. Meantime, the 
business will be operated under his con- 
trol. 

The stock issued will be turned over 
first to the old Nye-Schneider-Fowler 
Co., of Fremont, the Central Granaries 
Co., the Nebraska Elevator Co., of Lin- 
coln, and the Nye-Schneider-Fowler 
Grain Co., of Omaha, in exchange for 
quick assets of equal value which they 
will surrender to the new company. 

Through these concerns, a_ sufficient 
amount of the stock will be transferred 
to a trustee to insure two thirds voting 
power to Mr. Barnes. The stock, in its 
entirety, will be used as collateral to 
secure banks in Lincoln, Omaha, Chicago 
and other places that have made loans to 
the old companies. 

The state bureau has required that a 
showing be made by Nov. 1, relative to 
various details of the plan as carried out, 
and the settlement made with bankers 
and other creditors. 


DISGRUNTLED POLITICIANS 


Speaking before the semiannual meet- 
ing of the Nebraska Millers’ Association 
at the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, 
on Thursday, H. A. Butler, of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, declared the agitation 
among farmers and the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc., was the result of 
disgruntled politicians and stock sales- 
men taking advantage of chaotic condi- 
tions among farmers to begin attacks on 
the grain exchanges. 

“As public citizens it is up to you 
millers,” he said, “to take an interest in 
the organization of the United States 
Grain Growers, Inc. It is a public ques- 
tion because of the number of persons 
involved. You must educate the farm- 
ers in your vicinity as to what the or- 
ganization means. They should not be 
allowed to go blindly into what they do 
not understand. The millers are vitally 
concerned because of the elevator com- 
pany, which is subsidiary to the grow- 
ers’ association. Recently I asked Mr. 
Gustafson, president of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., how millers 
would be affected, and how they would 
get grain to mill after the organization 
had been perfected. Mr. Gustafson did 
not answer my question.” 

An invitation to farmers to visit the 
Omaha Grain Exchange and learn some- 
thing of the inner working of the ex- 
change was issued by Mr. Butler. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha, Neb., mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
SE, MED bus es Ca. 4040 40.0%6 22,750 84 
OS. OP ee eee 21,150 88 
EME aki Ks diva aetna ene 10,701 44 
TG: PERN BBG + 66:00 600000 18,633 17 


Leicu Leste. 
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All Manitoba flour prices declined an- 
other 30c this morning, making a total 
reduction of $1.30 bbl since the month 
opened. The fact that every week is now 
bringing lower prices makes buyers more 
cautious than ever. Their purchases are 
confined to momentary needs, and will 
remain so till the bottom is reached. If 
wheat stays where it is now, or goes 
lower, there will be further recessions in 
the flour list, as at present levels cutting 
is general. Today’s standard price for 
top patent springs is $9.20 bbl, seconds 
$8.70, and strong bakers $8.50, jute, 
mixed cars, delivered. 

Ontario soft winter. wheat flour is 
weakening steadily in sympathy with 
springs, but not to the same extent as 
winters had their big break some time 
ago. A common price for 90 per cent 
patent winters, in secondhand jute bags, 
is $5.80@5.90 bbl, car lots, basis Mont- 
real, while resellers ask $6.50@7 in 
mixed cars, new cotton bags. 

Export business in both springs and 
winters is light. Sellers report a fair 
amount of business on some days, but 
the general volume of sales is light. Re- 
ceding prices are the main cause. Buyers 
believe they will do better later. Since a 
week ago, Manitobas have declined 1@2s 
per sack and winters a like amount. 
Best quality Manitoba export patents 
are selling at 52@54s per 280 lbs, jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow, Liverpool or London 
basis, clearance from seaboard first half 
October, while 90 per cent Ontario win- 
ters for shipment to Glasgow are quoted 
at 49@50s, all October clearance. 


MILLFEED 
Demand continues good. Owing to 
the increased activity in the flour mar- 
ket, supplies of bran are becoming more 
easily obtainable than has been the case 
for some time. Prices of the larger mills 
are showing considerable variation. Some 
are quoting bran as high as $28 ton and 
shorts at $29, in nator cars with flour, 
while quotations of other concerns are 
$1@2 under these figures. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is rather scarce, 
as farmers are not making free delivery. 
This grade is costing millers $1.25@1.30 
bu, in wagonloads at mill doors, while in 
car lots at country points the price is 
$1.28@1.35. 

There is a distinct scarcity of Mani- 
toba wheat at Georgian Bay ports, owing 
to congestion of grain at elevators there. 
However, measures that have been taken 
are expected to relieve this condition 
shortly. Sellers are asking $1.53 bu for 
No. 1 northern, ¢c.i.f., Bay ports, prompt 
shipment from Fort William. 


OATMEAL 


There is no change of consequence to 
report in this market. Mills say that 
domestic trade is dull and export de- 
mand is at a low point. Prices are the 
Same as last week. Rolled oats are sell- 
ing locally at $3@3.25 per bag of 90 lbs, 
and oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats, jobbing quantities, de- 
livered Ontario points. Prices being 
asked by exporters are 53s 6d per 280 
Ibs, jute, for rolled oats, and 51s for 
oatmeal, c.if., Glasgow. 


COARSE GRAINS 
; Deliveries of Ontario coarse grains are 
limited. Farmers seem too busy with 
other work to market their crops. This 
Stimulates the trade in western oats and 


American corn, and a good business is 
being done in both of these lines. Prices 
are practically unchanged since a week 
ago. Ontario oats, 43@45c bu, shipping 
points, according to freights; barley, 65 
@70c; rye, $1; No. 2 Canadian western 
oats, Goderich, 5414¢c; American corn, 
No. 2 yellow, 68c bu, track, Bay ports, 
Canadian funds. 
NOTES 

William J. Wilson, of William J. Wil- 
son Co., Philadelphia, visited this office 
on Monday. 

The premium on New York funds in 
Canada is now 11 1-32 per cent. Ster- 
ling is quoted at $4.14. 

I. R. McGraw, Keystone Flour Co., 
Philadelphia, was in Toronto on Monday, 
to arrange with a Canadian mill for ship- 
ments of flour to his market. 

The ocean freight rate on flour and 
oatmeal for shipment from Canada to 
British ports is 28c per 100 lbs, Septem- 
ber and October shipment. The rate for 
rolled oats is 454,c for October. 

Sept. 16, 1921, was the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the opening of the grain ele- 
vator at Collingwood, Ont., the first ves- 
sel having been loaded on Sept. 16, 1871. 
This was the first elevator on the upper 
lakes, and had a capacity of 180,000 bus, 


MONTREAL 


MontreaL, Que., Sept. 24.—This mar- 
ket is sharing in the general weakness of 
prices. A reduction of 30c in western 
spring wheat flour went into effect this 
morning, making the price of top grades 
$9.20 bbl, as against $10.50 three weeks 
ago. It is understood this decline is gen- 
eral over Canada, and that it may be 
followed by others if wheat remains at 
today’s level. Price cutting has become 
so common that mixed car prices are 
likely to reach a basis close to cost be- 
fore the market is on an even keel once 
more. Today’s price for top patent 
springs is $9.20 bbl, jute, in mixed cars 
with feed; second patents, $8.70; bakers 
patents, $8.50,—delivered, Montreal ter- 
ritory, and subject to a discount of 10c 
bbl on cash terms. 

Ontario winter wheat flour is 10@20c 
cheaper than a week ago. Brokers, sell- 
ing for export, report purchases at $5.70 
@5.80 bbl, bulk, in their bags, deliv- 
ered Montreal, while dealers here are 
asking $7@7.25 for good quality 90 per 
cent patents, in new cotton bags, deliv- 
ered. 

Millfeed is weaker. Increasing output 
is the cause. Bran is more affected than 
shorts, and car lot quantities could now 
be had here at less than mixed car prices, 
the reverse of late conditions. Montreal 
mills are asking $25@27 ton for bran, 
and $27@29 for shorts, bags, mixed or 
straight cars, delivered. 

NOTES 

Joseph Quintal, a director of the St. 
Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, operated on for eye trouble on 
Wednesday, is now recovering. 

United States and Canadian govern- 
ment officials are to have a conference in 
Ottawa, on Sept. 30, with a view to mu- 


of the shareholders will be held at the 
head office here on Oct. 13. 

J. Mackie, managing director of Rob- 
ert Neill, Ltd., flour importers, Glasgow, 
was in Montreal this week for the pur- 
pose of visiting the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., which his company rep- 
resents in Scotland. Mr. Mackie is new- 
ly appointed to his present office, but is 
bringing to his work a ripe experience in 
the flour importing trade. He has been 
with Robert Neill, Ltd., six years, lat- 
terly in the capacity of assistant to the 
managing director. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirec, Man., Sept. 24.—Local 
millers report the continuance of an ex- 
cellent business in flour; also that ex- 
porting business is somewhat reviving. 
All western mills are working very hard 
to supply orders, and putting forth 
every effort to give satisfaction in meet- 
ing the keen demand. 

No further change is recorded in flour 
prices, which remain the same as a week 
ago. Today’s quotations: top patent 
spring wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, 
delivered Fort William, Winnipeg and 
corresponding territory, $9.15 bbl, in 98- 
Ib jute bags; second patents, $8.55; first 
clears, $7.50. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 

MILLFEED 

Bran and shorts are holding up well, 
and while the demand is not pressing, 
sufficient trade is being worked to keep 
millers busy. The standard price for 
bran is $19 ton, in bags, and shorts $21, 
in cars or mixed cars, delivered, f.o.b. 
Manitoba points. 

WHEAT 

Exporting trade is dull on account of 
New York and European resellers of- 
fering wheat at prices below what Win- 
nipeg can sell it at. The wheat market 
has been rather featureless all week. 

Receipts have fallen off to some ex- 
tent due to the recent period of rain 
throughout the West. It is quite likely 
that another week or so will elapse be- 
fore the grain will be dry enough to 
thresh and the heavy roads in better 
condition for hauling. Threshing is only 
delayed in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
the work progressing very favorably in 
Alberta. 

Inspections for the week ending Sept. 
22 were 5,917 cars, against 7,498 last 
week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week up 


to Sept. 24: -—Futures—, 
Cash Oct. Nov. 
ee a a. gawedcas $1.44% $1.41% $1.41 
BO, BO cccwsaes 1.44% 1.41% 1.40% 
a, Me éaxexaee 1.43% 1.40 1.38% 
J: 1.44% 1.40% 1.38% 
Sept. BB ...csecse 1.46% 1.41% 1.40 
Wee BE cesenece 1.42% 1.39% 1.38 
OATMEAL 


Business prospects are quite bright for 
both rolled oats and oatmeal. Plenty of 
orders and inquiries are coming in for 


domestic trade. Local millers report 
good outputs. Rolled oats are selling at 
l5e lower than a week ago, and oatmeal 
has dropped around 40c. The standard 
price for rolled oats is $2.50 per 80-lb 
bag, and oatmeal $3.20 per 98-lb bag, 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The demand for all coarse grain is 
very quiet. Some exporting inquiry was 
made for oats, but did not materialize 
in any amount being worked. Since a 
week ago oats have advanced 14c, barley 
is unchanged, and rye has decreased 
1%c. Quotations: No. 2 Canadian west- 
ern oats, 47¢c bu; No. 3 Canadian western 
barley, 67c; Nos. 1 and 2 Canadian west- 
ern rye, $1.09,—in store, Fort William. 

RYE PRODUCTS 

Trading is slack for all rye flour prod- 
ucts, and prices show no change. Quo- 
tations: best patent flour, $7.50 bbl, in 98- 
Ib bags; medium grade, $6.60; dark, $4; 
rye meal, $5.50,—delivered, Winnipeg 
territory. 

NOTES 

George MacDonald, of the Western 
Elevating Co., Buffalo, was in Winnipeg 
this week on business. 

Mr. Gillespie, of the Terminal Eleva- 
tor Co., Edmonton, Alta., stopped in 
Winnipeg on his way to Fort William. 

Appeal from the judgment of Mr. 
Justice Curran in the case which has sus- 
pended the operations of the Royal 
Grain Inquiry is listed for hearing on 
Sept. 26. 

~The Alberta Pacific elevator at Gleich- 
en, Alta., is now ready for business. It 
was torn down and rebuilt, and is now 
one of the finest elevators in western 
Canada, being modern in every respect. 

L. D. Jackson, chemist of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Winni- 
peg, is in Chicago, where he went to at- 
tend the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Baking Industry. 

D. I. Walker, Toronto, superintendent 
of traffic, head office of the Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is visiting 
the Winnipeg office in connection with 
the movement of eastern orders and 
traffic matters in general. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. re- 
ports that it has moved 19,206,122 bus 
of this year’s grain from the three 
prairie provinces. Of this, 17,132,372 bus 
were wheat. The bulk of the wheat to 
date was destined for Fort William, but 
a fair percentage went to local mills. 


W. A. Matheson, general manager 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd. 
Winnipeg, returning from a visit to Medi- 
cine Hat and other points, brings the 
news that most of the threshing in Man- 
itoba has been completed but very little 
has been done so far in Saskatchewan; 
also that it is difficult at present to give 
an estimate of the damage due to recent 
rains, but he does not think it will be 
heavy. L. E. Gray. 








Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
years for 14 crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 





tual action for the prevention of dust ex- és ‘ i an te - P om, tm set © P iia Av'ge of 
: : : rop of— Sept. ct. ov. ec, an. ‘eb. ch, Apr ay June July ug. years 
plosions in grain elevators and flour 1 111. 102 103 108 106 109 106 «112 104 106 +# 108 106 
mills. 98 102 99 99 106 111 120 124 130 130 111 111 
Canadian railways have reduced their 7; sn sg = wea Ff 2 = & 103 
: : 4 96 92 90 94 91 90 91 95 97 96 99 94 
rates on grain for export via Atlantic 100 98 94 95 97 «91 108 104 107 107 106 100 
seaboard. The through rate from Fort 2 = = ° Ps - se $s 7 4 ss 4 
aoa : “ - 
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cline of 74,c from previous level and o 97 103 110 122 122 109 116 #$417 «+1111 «118 «149 114 
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The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., has 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 224 229... 224 
declared a dividend of 3 per cent for the 230 230 230 280 280 280 280 301 315 315 305 273 
quarter ended Aug. 31, last, making a 232 205 193 194 188 191 176 186 189 183 4180 199 
total disbursement for the year of 12 average 
per cent. The annual general meeting for months 143 140 139 137 144 145 146 150 156 154 155 149 147 
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The milling business showed some signs 
of picking up this week. Perhaps the 
most outstanding feature, largely respon- 
sible for the better feeling, was the put- 
ting through of several good sized sales 
to cracker manufacturers and other large 
buyers. As a result, some millers now 
find themselves in a more comfortable 
position than a short time ago, with two 
weeks’ operation assured. This will be 
reflected in a material increase in pro- 
duction at Toledo next week, because the 
business is for near-by shipment. One 
miller, in an exceptionally goo ‘ood position, 
reports that his present bookings and 
directions assure capacity operation to 
the middle of October. 

There was also some slight improve- 
ment in the regular established trade 
business of the mills this week. Buyers 
are showing more interest. Whether this 
is traceable to the decline in the market 
and greater confidence in values, or to 
the exhaustion of stocks, is not known. 
It is noteworthy that many buyers are 
in a hurry for their flour, and are press- 
ing the mills for shipments. The decline 
in the market facilitated the acceptance 
of a few open offers which otherwise 
might not have been taken. One miller 
says that he has over 11,000 bbls on his 
books from single car lot buyers, and 
that he is hard pressed to make ship- 
ments on time. 

While there seems to be a widespread 
feeling in the trade, both among millers 
and buyers, in favor of higher prices 
later on, yet every one is holding off for 
the turn, and is anxious to get in at or 
near the bottom. In spite of economic 
conditions, it is expected that the under- 
lying strength in the statistical position 
of wheat will be much more apparent 
later, and result in higher prices. Tem- 
porary spells of weakness in wheat are 
attributed to the absence of speculation. 
Buying of flour comes in little spurts, 
frequently of short duration and easily 
scared away. 

It is rather remarkable how both the 
large and small buyers come back in the 
market at about the same time, almost to 
the same hour and day. The buying 
wave recedes just as quickly as it .ap- 
pears. This is an aspect of the situation 
frequently commented on among millers, 
and is borne out by the incidents of the 
present week. Both large and small buy- 
ers showed signs of returning to the mar- 
ket, and some sales-were put through. 

There was some fairly large soft wheat 
flour business offered this week from 
New York for export at around $5.90@6, 
basis 140-lb jutes, New York, for export 
straights, or 100 per cent flour. Only a 
small amount of this business was taken 
at Toledo. It was for quicker shipment 
than the mills could handle. The ulti- 
mate destination of the flour was not 
known, whether for Russian relief, cen- 
tral European or Mediterranean coun- 
tries, but it was probably not for the 
United Kingdom, as that business is usu- 
ally worked direct. No export business 
other than this was available. 

Apparently, Turkey is in the market 
for flour, but owing to the unfavorable 
credit and business standing of that 
country for years past, millers hesitate 
to take business even on the requisite 
terms of confirmed and irrevocable cred- 
its in New York. Many prefer to handle 
Mediterranean business through eastern 
exporters, letting them take the risks and 
sharing profits. They are afraid trouble 
might develop sooner or later, resulting 


in loss and an involuntary and enforced 
trip abroad. 

eports from Glasgow are to the ef- 
fect that there have recently been heavy 
arrivals of unsold Australian and Pacific 
northwestern flours which are a heavy 
drag on the market, and are being sac- 
rificed rather than pay storage charges. 
This has resulted in flooding and de- 
moralizing the market temporarily, to the 
disadvantage of all concerned. These 
stocks must be cleaned up before trading 
is resumed. 

On the whole, conditions with soft 
wheat millers are rather spotted and 
uneven, with some faring much better 
than others in the matter of new sales, 
bookings and rate of operation. One 
thing is clear, it is absolutely necessary 
to go out and get the business, for it 
does not come of itself. Getting busi- 
ness, and keeping the mill in operation, 
require hard and constant work, even 
with an efficient sales organization, and, 
even then, many sales must be made at 
comparatively low prices. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.24 for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points, Sept. 23, 
up 4c from the previous day. the 
dips in wheat prices earlier in the week, 
some business was done. Soft winter 
wheat patent is held nominally at $6.40 
@6.50, and local springs at $8, 98’s, f.o.b. 
Toledo; soft winter wheat bran is quoted 
at $17.50, mixed feed at $19.50@21.50, 
and middlings at $21.50@24, in 100’s, 
f.o.b. Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
WOO 0.0.06 tieis asenee 28,400 59 
BMS WOE: ccc cccecewcsese 27,000 56 
et GI oo 5% 0S veb's Se éveas 14,800 31 
PwO FORE GOO wsceccceseic 46,500 97 
Three years ago ........+. 31,500 65% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 
PRIS WOOK «..cc- 19 116,610 70,876 61 
Last week ...... 22 132,210 73,870 55 
FORE OHO scccese 32 166,020 66,739 40 
Two years ago... 11 79,560 74,976 94 
NOTES 


David E. Stott, Detroit miller, was in 
Toledo on Sept. 23. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent in the East. 

The mill of the R. J. Tower Milling 
Co., Greenville, Mich., was completely de- 
stroyed by fire on Aug. 20. The loss is 
estimated at $25,000, with insurance of 
$13,000. 

Frank Knighton, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, flour jobbers, New York, was in 
Toledo this week visiting with the Na- 
tional Milling Co., which fe represents in 
the East. 

J. F. Hall, district manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
with headquarters at Toledo, returned 
this week from attending the bakers’ con- 
vention at Chicago. 

The plant of the Dahnke-Walker Mill- 
ing Co., Union City, Tenn., was sold Sept. 
12 to Reagor Motlow, Lynchburg, Tenn., 
for $25,000. It had been estimated that 
the property would bring at least $100,- 
000 


Henry Vogel, receiver for the Bennett 
Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio, advises that 
in all probability he will be forced to 
close the mill and offer it for sale as a 
necessary move in straightening out the 
company’s affairs. 


One of the arte Toledo bakers pur- 
chased 25,000 bbls Kansas flour this week 
for gradual shipment. There is observ- 
able a tendency in the baking trade to 
extend purchases and anticipate wants 
for a longer time. 

It is reported that A. M. Tousley, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has leased the plant of 
the Bellevue (Ohio) Flour Mills, but de- 
cided not to operate it himself and sub- 
leased the mill to W. J. Mahnke and 
Edgar Thierwechter. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, reports 
millers in the state as paying $1@1.25 
for wagon wheat at mill door, basis No. 
1 red. The total number of millers re- 
porting was 101, and the average price 
paid $1.17. 

The Bean Jobbers’ and Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Michigan held a convention at 
the Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Sept. 21-22. 
Among those in attendance were Chris- 
tian Breisch, Lepsing, president of the 
association, and W. Biles and John 
Coup, of the Bok, Milling Co., one 
of the largest bean shippers in the state. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inp1anapouis, Inp., Sept. 24.—Varying 
opinions as to the probable course of 
wheat prices tended to make the demand 
for flour spasmodic in Indiana milling 
centers this week, but the volume of 
business done was satisfactory. The situ- 
ation was similar in most respects to that 
existing in the preceding six-day trading 
period. 

Most Hoosier concerns have orders 
booked for shipments of the lower grades 
for a fair period in advance, but pur- 
chases of the higher grades continue 
mainly from hand to mouth. Export 
business has declined noticeably, although 
it never has been large. 

Soft winter patents declined slightly in 
price a the week, while the end of 
the period showed a higher level for hard 
winter and soft winter patents than last 
week. Soft winter patents were quoted 
for shipment in car lots at $6.65@7.40 
bbl, 98-lb cotton basis, f.o.b. Indianapolis, 
a drop of 5c in the minimum and 10c in 
the maximum. Hard winter patents were 
available at $7.25@8, a jump of 25c in 
the minimum, with the maximum un- 
changed. Spring patents were priced at 
$7.90@8.60, the minimum being 40c high- 
er and the maximum 35c. 

Dealers report a slightly increased de- 
mand from the household trade. The 
call from bakers remains about the same. 
Price reductions in bakery products have 
been rather widespread in the cities of 
this ‘state recently. Some centers of 
population report an improved demand 
for bread, although it is not yet up to 
normal. Sweet goods have been moving 
in only moderate volume. 


THE WHEAT SITUATION 


Demand for wheat in the Indianapolis 
radius in the last 10 days has been suf- 
ficient to absorb receipts, notwithstand- 
ing that calls for the grain were not 
urgent. Theories of future depletion of 
the surplus of the 1921 crop still are in- 
tact, but the market in this and sur- 
rounding Hoosier milling centers has 
been responding to facts, these being 
more wheat immediately available than 
usual and the absence of important de- 
mand. As a result, prices have eased off 
2@5c bu on most grades. 

The last two days of the present week, 
however, were marked by more firmness 
in prices. In Indiana, as well as other 
states in the Central West, the movement 
from farms since the beginning of the 
new crop year has been enormous. Fig- 
ures of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
as announced recently, showed a surpris- 
ing increase in cars of grain arrived this 
season, compared with last year. It nat- 
urally follows that this movement has re- 
lieved the pressure of need and the grain 
growers ate in a position to be more 
leisurely in disposing of the balance of 
the crop. 

Turning from the regional situation, 
millers and grain dealers say that for- 
eign demand, as far as it has come in 
contact with them, has not reappeared to 
any considerable degree since its recent 
letdown. The present liberal supplies of 
wheat, as shown in total world’s available 
supply, are admitted by the trade, but 
the idea of an ultimate exhaustion of 
the surplus still prevails on the part of 
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numerous close students of the grain sit- 
uation. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
Spells with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
Is; and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, the Platter as of Sept. 24, with 
comparisons for corresponding periods, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 


output § activity 

This week ......sssceeeees 7,676 34 

EMRE WOO ..ccccccescceccce 10,521 46 

We EE” NG ow Sb ovecs oweens 8,808 39 

Two years ago .......--00% 19,059 84 
INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

42,000 16,000 

. 295,000 39.000 

338,000 194.900 

7,000 8.000 





STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 


Wheat Corn Oats hye 
Sept. 24, 1921. 606,120 270,000 476,020 5.120 
Sept. 25, 1920. 148,060 246,260 500,130 1...\0 
Sept. 27, 1919. 453,110 197,320 304,910 24, .9 


CORN PRODUCTS 


Sales of corn products have declin a 
this week, following a month’s very s: 
isfactory business by concerns in this te r- 
ritory. ‘The explanation is hard to fin’, 
millers report, unless retailers have a 
cumulated satisfactory stores for t! 
time being. 

Quotations range 10c per 100 Ibs low: 
than at the end of last week. Grits ar 
quoted for shipment in car lots from In 
dianapolis at $1.40 per 100 lbs, sacked 
f.o.b; meal is priced at $1.35, hominy at 
$1.45, hominy flakes at $2.30, cerealine a‘ 
$2 and corn flour at $1.50. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed is only fair, 
and some mills report that it is below 
that of recent weeks. Wheat feeds are 
unchanged in price for car lot shipments 
from Indianapolis, bran being quoted at 
$17.25@19.25 ton, sacked, mixed feed at 
$19.25@21, and middlings at $21.25@23. 
Corn feeds are $1 lower, hominy feed 
being available at $24, bulk, and $25.50, 
sacked. 

NOTES 


Fire of undetermined origin last week 
destroyed the bakery of C. E. Culp, Ke- 
wanna, causing a loss estimated at $3,000. 
Insurance carried amounted to $2,700. 


James A. Cusick, 45 years old, of Terre 
Haute, an employee in that city of the 
Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, 
died of heart disease late last Saturday. 

An elevator and a feed storage build- 
ing at Orchard Lake Farm, which were 
owned by Warren T. McCray, governor 
of Indiana, burned Wednesday night. 
The loss is estimated at $20,000, covered 
by insurance. 

John Polk Shoemaker, 78 years old, 
widely known for many years because of 
his activity in the grain business, died 
Tuesday at his home at Daleville. He 
had operated grain elevators at Dale- 
ville, Middletown and Frankton. 

Several bakeries at Gary have an- 
nounced reductions in prices on various 
bakery products in the last few days. 
In most instances the decrease was 3c on 
1-lb loaves of bread, 5c per dozen on 
cakes, 2@5c per dozen on cookies, and 
5@6c on pies. 

orm ing that the Farmers’ Elevator 

of Jamestown, is insolvent, Nathan 
ye "Tucker, a stockholder, has filed suit 
in the Boone County Circuit Court ask- 
ing that a receiver be appointed. The 
petition avers that the corporation is in- 
debted in the amount of $49,000, with 
insufficient assets to balance the liabili- 
ties. 

Hervey Bates, Jr., president of the 
American Hominy Co., and Alexander L. 
Taggart, president of the Taggart Bak- 
ing Go. are on the board of directors of 
the Fletcher-American Co., Indianapolis, 
which deals in securities and provides 
service for business men that cannot be 
handled directly by national banks in a 
convenient manner. 

Carl Brinson, a grain grower living 
south of Hartford City, has sent a sam- 
ple of hard winter wheat to Purdue Uni- 
versity grain experts which tested 62 lbs 
to the bu. On 7% acres Mr. Brinson 
raised 134 bus this year. Indiana has 
been almost entirely a soft winter wheat 
state, but experimenting with the hard 
winter variety is becoming more wide- 
spread. 








¢. 
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Plans to be followed in the operation 
of the Indiana state agency of the War 
Finance Corporation, under which the 
Indiana agency will pass on applications 
from banks in the state for loans for 
agricultural purposes, were discussed _at 
a meeting of the state committee in In- 
dianapolis, Tuesday. It is expected that 
grain growing in Indiana will receive new 
impetus as soon as the agency begins 
operations. Evans Woollen, of Indian- 
apolis, president of the Fletcher Savings 
& Trust Co., is chairman of the commit- 
tee for this state. 

A two years’ quarantine on seed wheat, 
laid in Tippecanoe, La Porte and Porter 
counties to prevent the spread of Aus- 
tralian take-all, will not be enforced 
longer, according to Frank N. Wallace, 
state entomologist. The quarantine, 
which was applied in 1920, prohibited 
farmers in infected areas from sowing 
wheat or other small grains. It was 
found to be the only effective way of 
combating the disease. The ban is lifted, 
Mr. Wallace said, with the understanding 
that grain growers in the quarantined 
areas will confine their seeding at pres- 
ent to certain varieties, which have been 
shown to be highly resistant to take-all. 

Epwarp H. ZrecNer. 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvitte, Inp., Sept. 24.—The flour 
market closed strong, following intermit- 
tent demand. The mills are producing 
about an equal amount of flour each 
week, something like 16,000 to 18,000 
bbls, to meet orders. 

The South is beginning to respond to 
the better prices for cotton, and there 
has been much buying for future deliv- 
ery. This is a new and cheerful note that 
is most satisfactory, since the South has 
been a hand-to-mouth purchaser for 
many months, Mills report that the sen- 
timent among business men and banks is 
that the turn in the road has been made, 
and that there is reason, to believe that 
this section from now on will be a steady 
purchaser. 

K\vansville manufacturers of machin- 
ery are also feeling the new impetus to 
business because of the movement of 
cotton at a good price, and have opened 
their factories after a long shutdown. 
Several hundred men will be employed 
at top wages, which means a larger dis- 
tribution of money in the channels of 
trade that have been feeling this handi- 
cap for some time. 

Flour closed the week as follows: best 
patent, $7.75@8.25; straights, $7@7.35,— 
f.o.b. Evansville, in 98-lb cottons. 

Millfeed has become active again, and 
demand has been good all week. Quota- 
tions: bran, $16.50@17; mixed feed, $20; 
shorts, $23@23.50,—f.o.b. Evansville, in 
carload lots. 

~ 

Austin Imgleheart, of the Igleheart 
Bros. Mills, has returned from a trip 
through North Dakota. W. W. Ross. 


GEORGIA 

Artanta, Ga. Sept. 24.—The flour 

trade was fair this week, showing some 
improvement over previous weeks. The 
trade generally has a better tone, with 
an increase in volume and better dispo- 
sition among jobbers to buy in quantity. 
Prices, however, were about the average 
of last week. The stimulating feature to 
better business was the steady cotton 
inarket at the advance, and a fairly free 
movement of new cotton, which had the 
effect of loosening up all business and 
improving collections. 
_ Wheat millfeed demand was slightly 
better, and there was some increase in 
the volume of business. Prices were some 
higher than last week. Stocks remain at 
the minimum. 

Cottonseed meal advanced $2@4 ton, 
due to the scarcity of meal with mills 
and dealers and the poor prospects for 
ihe new crop. The cotton crop has de- 
teriorated very materially during the 


past 30 days, cutting down the yield on . 


cottonseed products to about half of 
last year’s. The estimates range the 
smallest in the past 10 years. Oil mills 
are bidding up for seed to supply suffi- 
cient stock to make a season’s crush. 
Farmers are slow to sell on the advanc- 
ing market. 

Hominy feed prices show a slight im- 
provement, but the volume of business 
is disappointing. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Hay receipts continue very small, and 
movement to the trade is light. Home 
grown feeds have displaced a great deal 
of the normal demand for hay. Very 
little is moving to the interior. Prices 
have remained rather steady, with small 
stocks on hand. 


SUCCEEDS JOSEPH GREGG & SON 


M. H. Haym has taken over the hay 
and grain business that has been operat- 
ed here by Joseph Gregg & Son for the 
past 18 years. Mr. Gregg, Sr., died May 
22 of this year, and the junior member 
of the firm has decided to locate in Los 
Angeles, Cal. Mr. Haym has been a 
well-known factor in the southeastern 
grain trade for many years. Up to 1912 
he was a member of the firm of Browder 
& Haym, brokers, at Savannah and Jack- 
sonville. Since 1912 he has been actively 
identified in the mixed feed business, 
both with the Purina Mills, St. Louis, 
and the National Milling Co., of Macon. 


GRAIN EXCHANGE PLANS PERFECTED 


Plans for the establishment of a grain 
exchange in Atlanta, in connection with 
the Atlanta Commercial Exchange, have 
been perfected by a group of grain deal- 
ers, brokers and millers operating in and 
near this city. 

A sample table will be installed at the 
Commercial Exchange, where samples of 
corn, oats and wheat will be displayed 
for the inspection of prospective buyers. 
These samples are to be sent in by pro- 
ducers from all over the state, and the 
buyers will get in direct touch with the 
farmers through the medium of the ex- 
change. All dealings will be in “spots”; 
no future contracts or options will be 
handled. 

Producers are invited to send in sam- 
ples of corn, oats and wheat, in 2-lb 
packages, properly identified. These 
samples will be displayed on the sample 
tables, and dealers, brokers and millers 
will be able to determine the basis of 
sale. 

Certain shipping regulations have been 
adopted by the buyers. Corn must be 
shipped in 2-bu sacks weighing 112 lbs, 
oats in 5-bu sacks weighing 160 lbs. 
Wheat need not be shipped in uniform 
sacks. It is announced that sacks must 
be sewed and not tied, and must be in 
good condition. 

J. Hore Ticner. 


ALABAMA 

Mosirte, Ata., Sept. 24.—There seems 
to be no stability to the grain market, 
according to views of local brokers and 
dealers. In the early part of the week 
prices dropped off a few cents, fluctuated 
in the middle of the week, and Friday 
took an upward turn, closing at practi- 
cally the same figures that prevailed a 
week earlier. 

Some dealers report slightly improved 
business, with more inquiries and slightly 
better sales, while others assert that con- 
ditions are as bad as any time this year. 

Local feed mills are running half time 
or less, and find business unimproved. 
From the rural districts reports come 
that farmers have raised corn and hay, 
especially the latter, in quantities suffi- 
cient to supply their needs possibly for 
a year, and certainly for several months. 

Lumber mill operations have not in- 
creased to an extent sufficient to enlarge 
demand from that source, but lumber 
people report better business prospects, 
and this tends to encourage the grain 
people. 


LARGE FLOUR CARGO FOR SCOTLAND 


The largest cargo of .-flour shipped 
from Mobile in several years went out on 
the American steamer Clavarack today to 
Dundee, Leith and Aberdeen, Scotland, 
aggregating 35,650 140-lb cotton sacks. 
Aberdeen took 22,150, Dundee 7,500, and 
Leith 6,000. The Tuscan, sailing for Ha- 
vana, Matanzas and Sagua, carried 7,200 
200-Ib cotton sacks of flour and 1,500 
sacks of corn. 

W. J. Boxes. 





BAKERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO, 

The Bakers’ Mutual Insurance Co., 
New York, Albin E. Plarre, president, 
has paid its eighth dividend, amounting 
to $20,660, which represents 20 per cent 
of the earned premium for 1920. The 
company is in a flourishing condition, 
and the report for the quarter ending 
Sept. 30 is most interesting. 
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Flour market conditions are somewhat 
demoralized, owing principally to the 
fact that buyers are fairly well supplied. 
Some mills, being overanxious to sell, 
are making prices substantially under the 
market limits, which leads buyers to be- 
lieve that they are in better position than 
sellers and gives them confidence in the 
waiting game that they have apparently 
been playing for the past month. Re- 
sales at. prices under mill limits continue, 
and these are not helping to increase 
confidence in the strength of the present 
situation. In addition to this, Canada is 
offering stuff this side of the line at 
competitive prices, and getting some 
business, but is a stronger factor in the 
export than the domestic market. 

Generally speaking, business is report- 
ed very light, both for mill shipment and 
spot stuff. As the warm weather con- 
tinues, there is little doubt that the lack 
of demand for bread by reason thereof 
is one of the factors strongly affecting 
the present situation. While high tem- 
peratures persist, there is not much 
chance for a very decided improvement 
in the flour business. 

As an indication of the anxiety on the 
part of mills to force business, one sale 
of a round lot of spring wheat standard 
patent was reported this week at $7.50, 
jute, while the average range for the 
same grade of flour was $8@8.25. It 
seems rather strange, in face of the fact 
that, had this been held for $7.80 or 
$7.85, it probably would have found the 
same sale, thus avoiding splitting the 
market wide open. When buyers see this 
happening occasionally it decreases their 
confidence in the stability of prices and 
keeps the market soft. 

The firmness in the wheat situation at 
the close of the week had some slight 
effect toward hardening up flour prices, 
and some seemed to feel that, by reason 
of this, business would soon take a turn 
for the better, particularly as the cash 
wheat situation continues firm. 

General quotations: spring fancy pat- 
ent, $9.75@10.25; standard patent, $8@ 
8.25; first clear, $6.25@6.75; soft 
straight, $6@6.60; hard straight, $6.75@ 
7.50; first clear, $6@6.25; rye, $6.50@7,— 
all in jute. 


DURHAM BAG CASE DROPPED 


The case against Theodore Durham, 
operating as the Gotham Flour Co., in 
which he was charged with reproducing 
sacks bearing the brand and name of the 
Bay State Milling Co., has been dismissed 
on the recommendation of the district 
attorney. Mr. Durham made a trip to 
Boston to ask the Bay State Milling Co. 
to drop the case, setting forth that this 
was his first offense of this description, 
that he had made a monetary settlement 
which included the payment of some- 
thing over $1,200 in addition to a com- 
mission to the mill’s representatives in 
this city, that he had surrendered 800 
unfilled sacks with the drawings and 
plates which had been forged, and that 
he had made a signed statement to the 
effect that he would not again resort to 
similar practice. 

The milling company, not desiring to 
be vindictive, recommended to its coun- 
sel a conference with the district attor- 
ney, and indicated that such settlement 
as the district attorney might decide 
upon would be agreeable. Consequently, 
as there was a clear indication that the 
milling company was satisfied with what 
it had received and did not desire to 
press the case, the district attorney rec- 


ommended that the complaint be with- 
drawn. 
FINNISH FLOUR IMPORTER HERE 

Caj Hertell, of Paul Hertell, Ltd., 
Abo, Finland, arrived in this country this 
week for the purpose of making a trip 
through the West and Southeast, visiting 
his company’s connections. Mr. Hertell 
said that Finland was now buying its 
flour through England and Holland, and 
he presumed it was being made largely 
from American wheat. Finnish buyers, 
he said, were rather regretful that they 
could not buy American flour direct. 

Mr. Hertell had some very interesting 
tales to tell regarding the activities of 
the Red Army in Finland, as he had | 
been in the army opposed to the Reds, 
had been captured and imprisoned, and 
had written a book on his experiences. 
His belief is that the Bolshevist move- 
ment in Russia is slipping very fast, and 
this opinion is strongly borne out by 
newspaper dispatches of the past few 
days. 

BREAD WEEK IN NEW YORK CITY 

It is proposed to make the week from 
Oct. 10 to 15, inclusive, a “Bread Week” 
in New York City, and a proclamation 
to this effect is soon to be issued by the 
mayor. It is pointed out that, owing to 
the high nourishing value of bread in 
comparison with other more costly foods, 
there should be an increased consump- 
tion of it, hence the movement to create 
this result. The New York Flour Club 
has been requested to’take suitable ac- 
tion in this matter, and as increased con- 
sumption of bread means increased sales 
of flour, there is no question that this 
organization will do whatever it can to 
help along the movement. 

NOTES 

M. A. Pollock, manager Canadian 
Flour Export Co., Ltd., Toronto, called 
at this office this week. 

George H. Sohlberg, president Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., was 
in New York this week. 

The Clyde Mallory Lines have opened 
a service between Baltimore and New 
York, to begin Oct. 12, with semiweekly 
sailings on Wednesdays and Saturdays 
of each week. 

B. J. Bebout, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Loudonville (Ohio) 
Mill & Grain Co., W. J. Freedman, sec- 
retary Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
and Chauncy Abbott, vice president 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co., visited 
this market this week. 

The annual golf tournament of the 
New York Produce Exchange Golf Club 
was played on the course of the Knoll- 
wood Country Club, Thursday. It is 
understood that Ralph Blancke and 
Frank Freeman were the only two men 
in the flour trade to qualify as prize 
winners, but up to the present writing 
the relative scores had not been figured 
out. 


BUFFALO 
Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 24.—Outside of 
a light “hurry up” .demand, the mills 
here report a dull week, some not selling 
a barrel, with little hope of doing so 
until the wheat market settles down. 
Flour buyers are all looking for lower 
wheat prices. The big scrap among the 
mills is on prices, and very low ones are 
frequently reported, but these are said 
to be “specials” under well-known 
brands. The straight goods, however, 
are held close to $9 for spring patents, 
in fact that price is generally quoted, 
while some mills refuse to shade $9.25 

and others are still higher. 
The trade seems to be well supplied 
at the moment, and with the mills anxious 
for business it is not likely that any rea- 








held , al 
be light’ Bocund Slears are dull when 
any at is made to advance last 


week's Rye flour weak, and 
nothing 
Prices to ry trade were down 


50c, but advanced again, and the best 
family patent is offered at $9.25, in paper 
¥,’s, with demand showing some im- 
provement on the fancy brands. 

Kansas mill agents are doing practical- 
ly nothing. Prices were higher early in 
the week, but dropped back, and today 
short patent was quoted at $7.60@8, and 
standard patent at $6.90@7.50, Buffalo 
rate points. 

Millfeeds appear to be getting in bad 
shape, in fact bran is in a deplorable 
condition. There is no price on bran to- 
day. Jobbers who are filled up and 
anxious to avoid the mills dumping it on 
them want to get out from under, and 
from all advices they are unable to find 
buyers. The mills have been running 
heavily this week, and asking for ship- 
ping instructions. There are quite a 
number of mills that are not sold ahead 
to any extent and, although not inclined 
to shade prices, they are in no ition 
to accumulate stocks or disinclined to 
do so. 

The only real weak feature is bran, 
although standard middlings have eased 
off 50c and are easy to buy at that de- 
cline. The heavier feeds are unchanged, 
but likely to be affected should the pres- 
ent depression in values of bran continue. 
Western feeds are offered freely at easy 
prices, and it is said that Canadian mills 
are getting in a position to sell on this 
side of the line before ~~ 

The demand for feed from all sec- 
tions is reported extremely light, and, 
with frosts holding off and the farmer 
liberally — with green fodder, the 
outlook is discouraging. 

Corn-meal coarse feed remains steady, 
with a fair demand. Hominy feed in 
light supply, with some business at last 
week’s prices. Gluten feed unsettled and 
quae easier. Cottonseed meal lower 
and weak for shipment. Oil meal shows 
a drop of $3 from last week, and mills 
are anxious to sell at that decline. Re- 
sellers are looking for buyers. 

Buckwheat sold at $2.18 for shipment 
within 30 days and $2.85 was bid for 
last half of October, track, Buffalo. 
Rains have checked marketing in Penn- 
sylvania. Old is quoted at $3.75, in store 
here, but there is little for sale at that 
price. Rolled oats stronger, and de- 
mand continues active. Reground oat 
hulls neglected and in heavy supply. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
98 


This week ...--s.sesseees 163,768 

Last week ....+...seesees 164,675 98 

VORP BHO ove cscccecacsese 110,850 66 

Two years gO .......4+4. 165,638 93 

Three years agO ......++- 163,740 98 
NOTES 


Flour receipts this week totaled 258,- 
000 bbls; last year, 68,100. 

The hourglass presented to customers 
of the Duluth Imperial Milling Co. 
pleases the trade. - 

Stocks of wheat here are 3,200,000 bus, 
compared with 633,000 a year ago. There 
are 6,520,000 bus oats in store; last year, 
1,400,000. 

H. C. Veatch, eastern manager of the 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
returned this morning from the bakers’ 
convention at Chicago. 

V. E. Maher, R. J. Childs and E. A. 
Glazier, of Malone, N. Y., have pur- 
chased the interests of Eugene B. Glazier 
in the Malone Milling Co. 

A large delegation from the Buffalo 
Corn Exchange is booked to attend the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association 
meeting in Chicago Oct. 3-5. 

The Buffalo Flour Club is getting 
ready for the annual outing, Oct. 1, when 
that undecided baseball game will be set- 
tled and other things enjoyed. 

Otto Wiederroth, Edwin W. Bayley 
and Gustav A. Sonnleitner, of Rochester, 


have purchased the mill at Nerth Byron 
whiett has boca idle for two years. 
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The entire tenth floor of the new La- 
fayette are Theatre Building has 
been rented to Ward & Ward, Inc., bak- 
ers, for offices. The building is still un- 
der construction. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 9,723,000 bus, the largest of 
the season, nearly 6,000,000 being wheat, 
2,572,000 from Canadian ports. Last 
year the receipts of grain totaled only 
2,000,000 bus. 

The fact that fall frosts are holding 
off so long in this state is of great bene- 
fit to farmers. The corn crop is large 
and matured now, and the good weather 
is being utilized to put it into the silo in 
first class condition. 

Shipments of grain this week by the 
barge canal to New York from the 
Buffalo elevators were 445,800 bus, 256,- 
000 being wheat and the rest corn and 
oats, re were no shipments for the 
corresponding week last year. 

Frank J. Rhines, secretary and treas- 
urer of Farwell & Rhines, millers, of 
Watertown, says: “Business conditions 
are the best now they have been in 16 
months. A general improvement is no- 
ticeable from day to day, and I feel that 
there is much reason for optimism.” 

Fred E. Pond, secretary of the New 
York State Millers’ Association, has sent 
a copy of Federation Bulletin No. 260 to 
all its members advising them of the 
activities of the Federated Flour Clubs 
in regard to the uniform sales contract. 
This bulletin sets forth very plainly the 
rights of the flour manufacturer with re- 
spect to the sale of his product. 


Shareholders in the defunct United 
Consumers of Buffalo, Inc., which con- 
ducted a grocery stores in 
this city and several western New York 
towns, are appealed to for funds to buy 
in the equipment of the old company, 
which is to be sold to satisfy claims of 
creditors. The receiver says there has 
been a shrinkage of $70,000, and that 
he will endeavor to examine the books 
and papers of the Glynn Systems under 
which the stores were operated. 


E. Bancasser. 





BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., Sept. 24.—Flour was 
comparatively steady and quiet this week. 
A few mills shaded prices, but the ma- 
jority did not. Northwestern mills were 
the best holders, as they have been all 
season, but it is generally thought by the 
trade that if they do not quit paying 
such premiums for cash wheat, they will 
soon have to surrender to the man over 
the line and take a back seat. The trade 
can’t get over the spectacle of the Ca- 
nadian mills already knocking at our 
door for business based on the payment 
of an excessive duty. 

Exporters were the principal buyers, 
taking during the week about 10,000 bbls 
near-by straights at quotations. Quite 
a lot of the flour coming here for export, 
mostly from Pennsylvania, Maryland and 
the Virginias, is made from fly-cut and 
weevily wheat, but the inspection de- 
partment of the Chamber of Commerce 
invariably turns it down, on the ground 
that it is deficient in color, strength and 
condition. Some would like to see the 
inspector a little more lenient with 
shipments intended for the American 
Relief, but, if anything, he is more ex- 
acting of these than all others. 

Springs were unchanged and _ ignored, 
first patents closing nominally at $8.75 
@9; standard patent, $8.25@8.50,—in 98- 
Ib cottons, 50@70c more in wood, 10@15c 
less in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. One 
mill did offer standard grade down to 
$8, cotton, but most of them were asking 
full rates and doing nothing. 

Hard winters were steady and slow, 
short ‘patents at the close ranging $7.75 
@8; straights, $7.25@7.50,—in 98-lb cot- 
tons; 50@70c more in wood, 10@15c less 
in jute, or 15@25c less in bulk. There 
was no pressure to sell or eagerness to 
buy, hence it was a drifting market, with 
nothing of moment accomplished. Most 
buyers have good stocks of standard 
grade at prices around $7, cotton. 

Soft winters were firm and wanted, 
short patents closing nominally at $6.65 
@6.90; near-by straights, $5.65@5.90,— 
in 98-lb cottons; 50@70c more in wood, 
hh ae less. in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk. Only a limited tall for*patent, and 


that generally for the tributary article 
at the discount, while a export de- 
mand prevailed for near-by straights, re- 
sulting in the sale of some 10,000 bbls 
at $5.70@5.80 in new 140-lb jutes for 
late September and early October ship- 
ment. Scattering sales to the domestic 
trade were made at $5.60, bulk. 

City mills ran moderately and report- 
ed trade quiet, domestic and foreign. 
They reduced flour 25c bbl and feed 50c 
ton. ; 

Receipts of flour for the week, 45,216 
bbls; destined for export, 25,217. 


NOTES 


Charles H. Gibbs, millers’ agent and 
corn —— factor, is spending the week 
at Atlantic City. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export elevators: wheat, $1.40 
bu; corn, 70c; rye, $1.20; barley, $1; 
oats, 55c. 

Exports from here this week included 
12,161 bbls flour and 805,965 bus grain— 
519,894 wheat, 25,714 corn, 37,500 barley 
and 222,857 rye. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
26, 1920, to Sept. 24, 1921, 435,430 bus; 
year ago, 362,396. Range of prices this 


' week, no market; last year, $1.32@1.50. 


It is reliably stated that, while one of 
the Minneapolis leaders is quoting its 
patent flour at $9.85, cotton, in a jobbing 
way, it is offering it in car lots at $8.75. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Sept. 24, 1,086,562 bus; same 
period last year, 1,142,498. Range of 
prices this week, $1.01@1.25; last year, 
$1.75@2.55. 

The work of excavating for the new 
grain elevator and increased dock facili- 
ties of the Western Maryland Railway 
at Port Covington, Baltimore, has al- 
ready begun. 

The Chesapeake Food Products Co., 
Baltimore, with $5,000 capital stock, to 
"na see and sell grains and cereals, etc., 

as been incorporated by Ferdinand I. 
Gruebel, R. E. Lee Young and William 
M. Travers. 

William H. Hayward, treasurer C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Pa- 
tapsco Mills, who has been confined to 
his ce | illness for the last 10 days, 
is reported better, but still unable to 
leave his bed. 

George S. Jackson, president Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce and vice 
president Barnes-Jackson Co.,  Inc., 
on exporters, has sold his city resi- 

ence and will hereafter reside the year 
round in his Green Spring Valley home. 

Duane H. Rice, of S. H. Ruth & Co., 
local millers’ agents, was stricken with 
pneumonia’ on Wednesday while en 
route to Los Angeles, as a delegate to 
the annual convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and had to be tak- 
en from the train to a hospital at Banff, 
Alta., where from latest accounts he is 
resting comfortably and doing as well as 
could be expected. 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its — 


monthly meeting in the president’s room 
of the Chamber of Commerce on Wednes- 
day. Aside from those present paying 
their respects to the editorial which ap- 
peared in The Northwestern Miller of 
Sept. 7, entitled “Blackjack Methods,” 
and indulging in some further discussion 
of the Millers’ National Federation con- 
tract, only routine business was trans- 
acted. 

The state purchasing bureau of Mary- 
land, Walter N. Kirkman, agent, bought 
this week on competitive bids about 
2,000 bbls flour—1,500 hard winter stand- 
ard patent and 500 near-by soft winter 
straight, to be furnished as needed dur- 
ing the next three months. White & Co. 
were the successful bidders, and will 
supply the hard winter standard patent 
at $7.65 in new 98-lb cottons and the 
near-by soft winter straight at. $6.15 in 
secondhand 98-lb cottons. ; 

The following delegates will repre- 
sent the Baltimore Chamber of Com- 
merce at the convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, to be held 
at Chicago, Oct. 3-5: Walter F. Macneal, 
J. Carroll Fahey, John W. Snyder, J. A. 
Manger, L. M. Jackson, Gustav Herzer, 
Jr., Oscar M. Gibson, E. Ralph Harris, 
J. B. William Hax and H. A. Lederer; 


also. G. Stewart’ cree. omer 


traffic “department; David 
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chief of grain inspection department, 
and A. Edward Kahler, chief of weigh- 
ing department. 
; Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


- Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 24.—There has 
been a reaction from the rather free 
buying of a week ago. The weak wheat 
market had its direct effect, and propor- 
tionate flour prices had little allurement 
for the trade. Every time the wheat 
market eases off a cent, the trade lovks 
for a concession of a dime in flour. It is 
a rule, though, that fails to work both 
ways, with the trade balking when flour 
prices work higher, following grain. 

With half the exportable surplus of 
the United States gone or under con- 
tract, millers generally look for firm to 
higher prices a little later. The trace, 
however, is not much impressed by this 
reasoning, and is buying mostly spot 
stuff.. The gambling instinct appears |) 
have been smothered beyond recovery |); 
the experiences of a year ago, and 
takes something more than theory an: 
forecasts to convince. 

With the market easing off the firs: 
half and more of the week, there was n 
stimulus to trade. The advance at th: 
end of the week was short-lived and a! 
though some mills followed closely wit! 
a jump of 25c, the guess now is that 
prices will be lower early next week. 

Several factors conspired to reduc 
the output of hard wheat mills. With 
trade slow and little sold ahead, some 
mills took the opportunity to do a little 
repairing. Added to this, arrivals of 
wheat out of Buffalo have been slow. 
Whether this delay is at the elevators, or 
whether railroads with little freight to 
handle are in no hurry handling the little 
they have, does not appear. At any 
rate, one or two mills slowed down for 
lack of grain. 

On the reaction in the grain market, 
flour went up close to the level of a 
week ago. However, some concessions 
might have been obtained on round lots. 
Quotations on spring wheat flours: pat- 
ents, $9.25@9.50 bbl, cotton 98’s, car lots, 
Boston; local, $9.60; straights, $9, cot- 
ton 98’s, mostly local; bakers, $8.80, cot- 
ton 98's, car lots, Boston; first clears, 
$7@7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $7, cotton 98's; low grade, $4.50@ 
4.75, jute, car lots. 

While soft wheat flours have not been 
affected as much as hard, the trade lost 
some of its pep. While nominally the 
wheat market eased off several cents a 
bushel this week, farmers, being busy 
with their fall work, have not been in- 
clined to sell, and it took a premium to 
interest them. Even at that, little was 
offered. Shippers, taking advantage of 
the situation, demanded $1.30@1.35 bu, 
delivered. 

Under these conditions, there was the 
spectacle of a wheat market sagging, and 
flour prices firm to 5c higher, based on 
the conditions outlined. Then, too, with 
cotton bags advancing, some of the re- 
cession in grain prices that otherwise 
would have been passed on in recent 
weeks has been absorbed by the higher 
cost of bags. However, this applies to 
hard as well as soft wheat flours. 

Soft wheat mills are generally sold 
ahead a few weeks, and there is a dis- 
position to catch up part way, at least, 
before booking much more. Principal 
quotations: winter straights, established 
brands, $6.70@6.75 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston; local, $7.50. 

Trade in rye flour has been slow this 
week, with but little inquiry. Mills are 
booked ahead, and there is no urgency to 
make sales at this juncture. Prices are 
a shade easier, with best white brands 
held at $7.60@7.70 bbl, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. Western brands were 
draggy all week. Light is quoted at $8 
bbl, medium at $7.75, and dark at $7.50, 
all in cotton 98’s. 

Some mills sold ahead on feed have 
beep filling orders, others have been sell- 
ing on the spot market. Demand has 
been about sufficient to clean up every- 
thing offered. There has been a little 
shifting in prices, due more to conditions 
at the mills. Demand has been fair. 
Principal quotations: spring bran, $23 
@24 ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, 
$28@30; winter bran, $24@25, sacked, 
mostly local; spring middlings, $26.50 
(standard), $80 (flour),’sa¢ked, car lots, 
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; 1, sacked; winter 
Boston! ex ss mostly small lots. 
Rye feed sold ahead for a fortnight. 
Small amounts offered at $1 advance, or 
$26 ton, sacked. Activity in western 
feeds jobbed here has been only fair, 
with ground oats $33 ton and corn meal 
$29, both bulk. Corn meal, table quality, 
sold in small lots, unchanged, at $1.50 
per 100 Ibs. 

ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
y TECK .cccecereceeeeee 6,400 4 
This wee ease ° 


Last week ..ceererreeereees 
Of this week’s total, 4,600 bbls were 

spring wheat flour, 1,160 winter and 700 

rye. T. W. Kwapp. 





PHILADELPHIA 
PurapePut, Pa., Sept. 24.—The flour 
market during the week was irregular, 


influenced by fluctuations in wheat, and’ 


limits in some cases were reduced 25@ 
50c bbl. The weakness was most. pro- 
nounced on spring patent, which was 
slow of sale. The larger bakers have 
supplies on hand to last them for six 
weeks or two months, while the smaller 
bakers are operating only as impelled by 
pressing needs, so that the volume of 
business transacted during the week was 
of small proportions. 
NOTES 

The Federal System of Bakeries has 
obtained a charter for a bakery at Jean- 
ette, Pa., with a capital of $25,000. 

George P. Wilson, transportation com- 
missioner of the Chamber of Commerce, 
left on Thursday to attend a meeting of 
the National Industrial Traffic League 
in Washington. 

The Mayflower Bakeries, with $150,000 
capital, have been incorporated at Pas- 
saic, N. J.. by Stanley C. Vickers, of 
Passaic, and Wade H. Hulings and 
Henry W. Halbrook, of Rutherford, 
N. J 


Daylight saving ends here at 2 o'clock 
tomorrow morning, but owing to the fact 
that the Chicago Board of Trade will 
continue the scheme until Oct. 29; until 
that date the Commercial Exchange of 
this city will open at 9:30 a.m., standard 
time. 

I'he executive committee of the Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce on Tues- 
day sent its protest to Washington 
against the passage of the measure that 
would free American coastwise ships 
from tolls in the Panama Canal. This 
action was taken on the ground that 
such elimination would be inconsistent 
with America’s treaty pledges. 

The International Mercantile Marine 
Co. announces a Mediterranean freight 
and passenger service from Philadelphia, 
beginning Nov. 9, when the Belgian 
steamship Gothland will leave Philadel- 
phia for Genoa and Naples, via New 
York. The Gothland, a modern steam- 
ship, has been selected ab’ the pioneer 
vessel of the service; having superior ac- 
commodations for second and third class 
passengers, 

Samuet S. DantEts. 


PITTSBURGH 

PirrspurcH, Pa., Sept. 24.—Wholesale 
'uyers of flour as well as bakers have 
cen holding off on any good sized pur- 
chases of flour the past week. Flour 
J bbers stated that what sales have been 
icade were for prompt delivery, and no 
purchases were for the period beyond 
san. 1, 

‘his hand-to-mouth buying is some- 
‘hat disconcerting to the trade, which 

els that it is not being given a square 
‘al by bakers and others, in view of 
vresent market conditions. As one of 
‘he representatives of a western mill 
said, “The time is here for good sized 
‘rders for flour to be placed, and there 
will not be anything gained by delay.” 

On the other hand, there is a suspicion 
on the part of the buying trade that 
there will be some reduction in the price 
of flour; consequently,-only orders for 
actual and immediate needs are being 
placed. To this attitude some of the 
best posted men in the flour trade em- 
phatically assert that “cheaper flour is 
out of the question.” Some of the local 
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bakers are interested in Canadian offer- 
ings, and are considering the advisabil- 
ity of using such flour as a blend. 

The general feeling in the trade is 
that there will be a fair volume of busi- 
ness for the next six or eight weeks, 
and then, just as soon as prices are 
a flour men will be able 
to book plenty of-orders from bakers 
and others for the winter period. 

There was a fair volume of business 
handled the past week. Prices prevail- 
ing were: spring wheat patent $8@9.25, 
hard winter $6.75@8, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Pittsburgh; soft winter $5.10@5.60, 
bulk. 

The demand for rye flour was fair, 
and the prices quoted were: pure white, 
$6.50@7; pure medium, $5.25@5.75; pure 
dark, $4.75@5.25. 

The millfeed trade was fairly active, 
and prices quoted last week were prac- 
tically maintained. 


NOTES 

Today marks the end of the daylight 
saving régime in the Pittsburgh district, 
as the clocks will be turned back one 
hour at 2 a.m. tomorrow. tte 

Paul H. Williams, of the Williams 
bakery, Scranton, Pa., is receiving the 
congratulations of his many friends over 
the advent of a baby daughter into his 
home. 

Fred C. Haller, president Haller Bak- 
ing Co., and Charles A. Haller, bakery 
superintendent, visited relatives at Na- 
pierville, Ill., following the Chicago bak- 
ers’ convention, 

Adam Schimmel, vice president of the 
Retail Master Bakers’ Association of 
Pittsburgh, has cabled his friends of his 
safe arrival in Germany. He will re- 
turn home the latter part of October. 

Michael A. Baker, father of the 7 Bak- 
er Brothers, of Pittsburgh, was unable 
to attend the Chicago convention, be- 
cause of a mishap. He fell, in the bak- 
ery, and broke an arm. Despite his ad- 
vanced age he is doing very nicely. 

S. S. Watters, secretary Liberty Bak- 
ing Co. and J. T. Litford, Pittsburgh 
representative of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill, spent several 
days in Minneapolis, following the ad- 
journment of the Chicago convention. 

J. E. Sullivan, sales manager Sawyer 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, called 
on F. S. Grant, Pittsburgh representa- 
tive of the company. Another caller was 
Frank Hammond, of Elkland, Pa., who 
represents the Sawyer interests in north- 
western Pennsylvania and northern New 
York. : 

C.:C, Larus. 
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tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark $1.27, 

No. 1 northern $1.26; in central Mon- 

tana, No. 1 dark $1.11, No. 1 northern 

$1.10. 

J. P. Brazil, general agent of the Le- 
high Valley Railroad Co., which is of- 
fering for industrial development a 
230-acre tract of land at Buffalo, N. Y., 
for the erection of mills, factories and 
elevators, has an office at 209 Metropoli- 
tan Life Building, Minneapolis. De- 
tails of the Buffalo project are con- 
tained in the company’s advertisement 
in this issue. 

Ivan B. Picard, formerly with the 
Young Commission Co., Chicago, is in 
Minneapolis for a few days. He an- 
nounces the formation of the feed firms 
of Picard & Strauss, and the Bertley 
Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chicago; 
the former to do a brokerage and the 
latter a jobbing business. Associated 
with Mr. Picard is Herbert R. Strauss, 
a son of Emil A. Strauss, director of 
the Cudahy Packing Co. Mr. Picard is 
here arranging connections. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports recent sales of the Carter 
disc separator to the following: Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich., two machines; Gilliatt & Son, Ltd., 
Nottingham, Eng; Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., two machines; Heywood 
Milling Co., Jackson, Mich; Cereal Ma- 
chine Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina, two 
machines; Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, five machines; 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.,°B mill, Min- 
neapolis ; r. g Co., Cedar City, 


Utah; John H. Ebeling Milling Co., 
Green Bay, Wis; Marinette (Wis.) Flour 
Mill Co. 


August Flour and Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat flour and wheat in Au- 
gust, 1921, by principal countries. of destina- 
tion, as officially reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 





Beene: TOG. ccc cwesccevewcees 732,728 
PUOEMOTIONGS occcccvesececcccescece 129,074 
Turkey in Europe .......eees.e008 125,338 
PUIARS coccvccvcccevesccceccccses 93,410 
, MELEE ELETEETL ELIE TLLTE ee 86,306 
ME oo 005-009 6000 a sb008 0 te ceeed 84,063 
BEOMBMOME 2c ccccccccccccccccecvcse 66,394 
DORTOEE cc cccccccessecvesciccccce 59,085 
GOPMREE cc cc ccccvcceccccesvcseccs 56,380 
Be GD 90.04.5656 004Coccctaccosecte 439,795 

Dotal Gel AMMO 2 cccccccecseces 1,872,573 
Total for August,. 1920 ........... 1,106,707 
Total for eight months, 1921....... 11,182,195 
Total for eight months, 1920 ...... 15,256,168 

WHEAT, BUS 

Destination—. 
CaMAdR ....cccsccsccccccccsecey 18,464,763 
WREOOS TEIMBGOEE occ ccccscccctee 11,705,309 
TT 6 eked 6 be gasenadadenes e 11,044,063 
BOGRMOTURDES cc ccccccccececcceses 7,493,774 
DEED  S0nes 0066 0000000 6edeees 5,799,925 
DEE SECAS ECC 06 adebideconcesoss 5,465,412 
WOBROS cccccccccccccevessacscesce 1,170,257 
| PTT ETT Tere TTT ee 513,644 
BOMED cecccevacccvecesseesteres 338,912 
Be GRAND. 0 ces cv ecteccicccvseces 1,540,770 

Wetel Gee AUG wccccccvcsees 58,536,829 
Total for August, 1920........... 27,693,982 


Total for eight months, 1921..... 206,602,944 
Total for eight months, 1920..... 99,775,041 





WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUGUST 

Wholesale prices of many important 
foodstuffs showed a strong upward 
tendency during August, according to 
information gathered by the United 
States Department of Labor through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Among ar- 
ticles showing decided price advances 
were butter, cheese, milk, eggs, rice, 
meats, sugar, fruits and potatoes. Meat 
animals, including cattle and hogs, also 
averaged higher in August than in July. 

As measured by the bureau’s weighted 
index number, food articles in the ag- 
gregate were nearly 131, per cent higher 
in August than in the month before. 
Farm products, including many food 
items in the raw state, were 21, per cent 
higher. In all other groups, except that 
of cloths and clothing, decreases took 
place, ranging from 1 per cent in the 
case of building materials to 4 per cent 
in the case of metals. Cloths and cloth- 
ing articles showed no change in the gen- 
eral price level. All commodities, con- 
sidered as a whole, were approximately 
2%, per cent higher than in July. 

Of 327 commodities, or series of quo- 
tations, for which comparable data for 
July and August were obtained, increases 
were found to have occurred for 99 com- 
modities and decreases for 123. In 105 
cases no change in price took place in the 
two months. 

Below are shown the index numbers of 
wholesale prices in the United States, by 
groups of commodities, as computed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics for the 
months named. The figures for the last 
named month are preliminary, and sub- 
ject-to revision. The base used in com- 
puting these index numbers is the av- 
erage for the calendar year 1913, which 
is 100. 


1920 1921, 
August July August 
Farm products ..... 222 115 118 
Wood, OtC. 2... sccess 235 134 152 
Cloths and clothing. 299 179 179 
Fuel and lighting... 268 184 182 
Metals ahd metal 
products ........% 193 125 120 
Building materials .. 328 200 198 
Chemicals and drugs 216 163 161 
House furnishing 
MOORS acvccccreces 363 235 230 
Miscellaneous ....... 240 149 147 
All commodities .... 250 148 152 


Comparing prices in August with those 
of a year ago, it is seen from the fore- 
going table that farm products have de- 
clined nearly 47 per cent, cloths and 
clothing 40 per cent, and building ma- 
terials 3914 per cent. Measured in the 
same manner, metals and metal products 
were approximately 38 per cent cheaper 
in August than in the corresponding 
month of last year, house furnishin 

were 361, per cent cheaper, an 
ood articles were over 35 per cent 
cheaper. Fuel and lighting materials de- 
creased 32 per cent, and chemicals 25 
per cent, in the period. Miscellaneous 
commodities, including such important 
articles as cottonseed meal and oil, lubri- 
cating oil, jute, rubber, millfeed, soap, 
news print and wrapping paper, and to- 
bacco, decreased nearly 39 per cent. All 
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commodities, considered in the aggre- 
gate, decreased 39 per cent in the 12 
months. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Du.utrn, Mrnn., Sept. 26.—There was 
nothing new nor .ay apparent change in 
the flour m»‘.et during the past week. 
Buyers refrained as far as possible from 
entering into new commitments, except 
when absolutely necessary to cover im- 
mediate requirements. Such orders were 
generally for small lots and for prompt 
shipment. Foreign trade was lacking. 
Buyers as a rule believe in, and hope for, 
an ultimately lower market. Price 
changes were negligible. 

The durum mill reported little actual 
business consummated during the week. 
Fair inquiries came to hand, but bids in 
many instances were under mill asking 
price. The decline in wheat tended to 
hold back purchases. Mill reduced its 
asking quotations l5c bbl last week, and 
10c additional today. 

Rye flour business continues dull. 
Only home buyers appeared interested. 
Supplying future requirements received 
no consideration, either for local or out- 
side account. Mill prices were slightly 
easier, in line with rye market. 

Millfeed market was featureless. Sales 
were confined mostly to mixed cars of 
flour in adjacent or middle state terri- 
tory. Mills were mostly engaged in mak- 
ing and delivering old contracts. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TMM WOON 2 occ ce cscesgercs 12,135 33 
BGS WOU cco scccccccesses 23,690 44 
Wee Be Oke hoa sesawexens 18,720 51 
PWS FORTS OHO .cccenccccss 34,820 86 


NO IMPROVEMENT IN RECEIPTS 


Wheat receipts have not improved 
since the sharp falling off a week ago, 
due to wet weather delaying country 
movement. The cash business has slowed 
down in volume and activity. Milling 
and shipping demand seemed narrowed. 
Local mills took on top grades of dark 
northern, other interests anything left. 
No. 1 dark northern closed 10@15c over 
December. Milling concerns also wanted 
amber durum, with elevator and shipping 
houses caring for the surplus. No. 2 
amber closed today on a basis of 1@6c 
over October; No. 2 mixed durum, 4c 
under to October price. 

FLOUR MOVING IN STEADY VOLUME 

Flour from the interior being received 
for shipment to the East by boat con- 
tinues to come forward in a steady and 
moderate volume. The boat line is mov- 
ing consignments about as fast as stuff 
arrives, and holdings are not accumulat- 
ing. Should the freight business expand 
between now and the close of navigation 
some of the boats now laid up may be 
commissioned to run, but from present 
indications the fleet in operation seems 
sufficient to handle the tonnage called 
upon to carry, and possibly a little grain 
to fill out cargoes besides. 


NOTES 

Demand for screenings showed no im- 
provement and previous lifeless condi- 
tions were still effective. 

The membership of H. P. Watson in 
the Duluth Board of Trade has been 
posted for transfer to Clement K. Quinn. 

Visitors on ’change last week were 
Samuel Hoover, P. E. Stroud and L. D. 
Godfrey, Minneapolis, F. P. Goodrich, 
Milwaukee, and J. J. Mann, of Buffalo. 

H. F. Salyards, president, and Charles 
F. Macdonald, secretary, of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, are in St. Paul today 
on matters pertaining to the grain trade. 

While the milling business is not what 
it should be, mills continue to run at a 
fairly satisfactory rate to get out and 
deliver old contracts on hand and new 
ones taken on from time to time. 

Bulk of the corn arriving is to apply 
on contracts, but few cars coming in on 
consignment and going on sale. A fair 
shipping movement by boat featured last 
week, supposed to be export business. 

Wheat and coarse grain are reported 
in slow demand from the East. There 
were bids on No. 2 amber, but actual 
business worked there was of no impor- 
tance. Present movement in that direc- 
tion is to fill old contracts... , « 5 

F. G. Carison. 








, 
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Demand in the domestic channels has 
again resolved itself into a strictly hand- 
to-mouth proposition on the part of all 
classes of buyers. Just why a reaction 
in the volume of business being done 
should occur now is rather hard to un- 
derstand, however, for at no time during 
the present crop season have purchases 
been made of sufficient quantities for 
stocks to be accumulated. 

Export business is practically as in- 
active as was the case last week. This 
class of trade is simply not interested 
in buying at prevailing prices and, con- 
sequently, is staying out of the market 
to a great extent. This is creating an 
unfortunate situation, in that mills are 
not able to dispose of clears and low 
grade to the advantage that they could 
were export channels more open. 

The condition of the home trade of 
mills located at interior points shows a 
falling off this week, the majority of 
mills reporting it to be only fair. Un- 
ceftainty of the wheat market is gener- 
ally given as the reason for this slump. 

Hour prices in St. Louis are quoted 
as follows: spring first patent, $7.80@ 
8.20 per 140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; stand- 
ard patent $7.50@7.90, first clear $5.80 
@6.30; hard winter short patent $7.20@ 
7.60, ‘straight $5.85@6.15, first clear 


$4.85@5.25; soft winter short patent 
$6.90@7.25, straight $5.75@6.25, first 


clear $4.50@5. 
MILLFEED 


Compared to the milling situation, the 
millfeed market has been fairly active 
this week. Demand for bran has been 
rather limited, but gray shorts were 
easily disposed of. The South and 
Southeast, which have been the most 
active buyers of millfeed of late, are 
coming to request that more and more 
of its feed be shipped in cottons. This 
is one method that the southern terri- 
tory is employing to help create a de- 
mand for its greatest product. Hard 
winter wheat bran is quoted at $14@ 
14.50, soft wheat bran at $14.50@15, and 
gray shorts at $20.50@21.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
abies to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
WIS WOOK .cccccccccccvses 34,300 68 
TMB WOOK cccccccceccccess 39,300 78 
WOBP GRO cocecccsevcoevess 26,700 53 
TWO Years ABO .....cceeees 41,300 82 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
WIS WOO ccccccccscscvess 62,400 80 
GMOS WOE ccc cccccccecvecs 60,600 77 
ED 6% bow be 604 0 ees o0s 42,460 55 
TWO WORT. OBO < cceccceseus 60,100 77 


VOTE ON ABANDONING FUTURES 


A notice was posted on the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange floor this week, advis- 
ing members that a special election will 
be held Friday, Sept. 30, for the pur- 
pose of amending. Rule IX by the addi- 
tion of a new section to be known as 
section 6, which ‘shall read as follows: 
“On and after Oct. 1, 1921, no member 
of this exchange, and no person, firm or 
corporation admitted to trade or to do 
business therein, shall make transactions 
known to the trade as ‘privileges,’ ‘bids, 
‘offers,’ ‘puts,’ ‘calls, ‘ups, ‘downs,’ or 
‘indemnities, nor shall they handle any 
purchase or sale of grain_for future de- 
livery that may arise from such transac- 
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tion. A violation of this section shall 
subject the person, firm or corporation 
to suspension or expulsion, at the discre- 
tion of the board of directors.” 


BAKERY SALE GOES TO COURT 

The sale of a bakery was taken to 
court this week, and a temporary order 
was issued restraining John A. Mueller 
and wife from. disposing of $11,000 in 
notes given to them in part payment for 
a bakery at 1444 Blackstone Avenue, this 
city, by L. G. J. Dreyer and wife. The 
Dreyers alleged in their petition that it 
was represented to them that the bakery 
yielded receipts of $40@42 a day, but 
that after taking possession of it a week 
ago they found the receipts were only 
$20@22 a day. They have asked the 
court to cancel the deal and order the 
return of their money. 


INVESTIGATION OF INTRASTATE RATES 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 17 ordered an investigation af- 
fecting Illinois intrastate rates, on peti- 
tion of the Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Bridge Terminal Railway Co. 
and East St. Louis Connecting Railway 
Co. These corporations averred that the 
Illinois commerce commission, by its or- 
der of June 29, 1921, denied the appli- 
cation of petitioners for permission to 
increase rates for intrastate traffic simi- 
lar to the increases permitted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for inter- 
state traffic. They alleged also that the 
observance by themselves of the Illinois 
order will result in unjust and unreason- 
able discrimination against interstate 
commerce. 

The investigation is instituted to deter- 
mine whether the rates required by the 
Illinois commerce commission to be main- 
tained by said railroads cause or will 
cause any undue or unreasonable ad- 
vantage, or any undue, unreasonable or 
unjust discrimination against interstate 
or foreign commerce; and as to what 
rates shall be charged by the petitioners. 
No date has been set for the hearing. 


AMENDMENT OF CAIRO RATE ORDER 

The Missouri public service commis- 
sion was advised this week by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that the 
order in the Cairo case, which caused a 
higher scale of rates to apply in south- 
eastern Missouri, has been amended so 
as to exclude from the application the 
territory from Willow Springs to Thayer, 
Mo. The effect is to remove the discrim- 
ination against West Plains, Mo., and is 
one of the matters that Chairman Kurtz, 
Commissioner McIndoe and Rate Ex- 
pert Bee took up with the Commission 
at an informal conference at Washing- 
ton about the middle of August. 

It is understood that the public service 
commission, in co-operation with cities 
in southeastern Missouri, will shortly 
file with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission an application for the reopening 
of the Memphis southwestern case and 
the Cairo case so as to remove the dis- 
crimination on the whole of southeastern 
Missouri. 


URGES MORE LIBERAL FARM CREDIT 


Liberalization of the Federal Reserve 
act as regards farm credits was advo- 
cated as an aid to the farmers and as 
one of the means to be used for the re- 
vival of business by Henry A. Moehlen- 
pah, banker, of Milwaukee, Wis., in a 
speech before the convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Insurance 
Companies in St. Louis this week. He 
stressed the following points: 1, That 
farmer paper should be eligible for re- 
discount with Federal Reserve banks, 
and (2) that bonds issued under the 
authority of the federal farm loan act 
should be admitted as collateral for 


-loans in the Federal Reserve System on 
the same basis as government bonds. 
ST. LOUIS TO RETAIN BAGGING PLANT 


Henry R. Murray, secretary of the 
American Mfg. Co., announced this week 


that the firm’s bag; ing plant and cord-. 


age mill here probably would be re- 
tained. Recently it was announced that 
all the company’s manufacturing activi- 
ties. would a transferred about Nov. 1 
from St. Louis, Brooklyn and Charles- 
ton, S. C., to a point in India, just north 
of Caleutta. The mill here, known as 
the St. Louis Cordage Mill, is engaged in 
the manufacture of rope from raw ma- 
terial. It has been definitely decided 
that this mill will be retained, while indi- 
cations are that the bagging plant, manu- 
facturing patch bagging, which is used 
by cotton shippers to cover bales des- 
tined for shipping, will continue to op- 
erate here. 

The object of the company in making 
a change of location would be the ad- 
vantages of cheap Indian labor and 
proximity to raw materials, which here- 
tofore have been shipped from India to 
the company’s plants in this country. 


NOTES 


W. McDonald, Jr., of McKinnon & 
McDonald, Glasgow, Scotland, who is 
visiting the principal markets of this 
country in the interest of his company, 
is spending several days in St. Louis, 
looking up trade connections in this sec- 
tion. Mrs. McDonald accompanies him. 


The cashier of the National Biscuit 
Co., this city, was held up and robbed 
of a satchel, containing $3,500, which 
represented the company’s weekly pay- 
roll. The money had just been drawn 
from the bank. It is not stated whether 
or not the loss is covered by burglary 
insurance. 

William H. Danforth, president of the 
Ralston Purina Mills, returned to St. 
Louis this -week from a three months’ 
tour of Europe. He declared that he 
left Germany firmly convinced that the 
American troops, acting as_ stabilizers 
for the disgruntled factions on the 
Rhine, should remain there as long as 
needed. 

Representatives of the main line rail- 
roads of Missouri appeared before the 
state public service commission, Wednes- 
day, presenting figures and various esti- 
mates in an effort to show that the lines 
cannot stand a reduction in the war 
level of freight and passenger receipts 
and make both ends meet. Last July the 
commission cited the companies to show 
cause why there should not be a reduc- 
tion in rates that were put into effect 
during the war period and have not since 
been changed. Although no definite sug- 
gestion has been made by the commis- 
sion, the impression prevails that a 20 
per cent reduction in both passenger and 
freight rates is contemplated. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Sept. 24.—Some 
scattered sales of flour, mostly Kansas 
and Oklahoma, were reported this week, 
prices ranging $6.60@7 for 95 per cent 
patents. A large Oklahoma mill was 
quoting its high patent at $6.80. Accord- 
ing to figures, Oklahoma mills are under- 
selling Kansas mills by a wide margin. 

Flour prices quoted by jobbers to bak- 
ers here: Kansas, 95 per cent, $7.25@ 
7.50; short patents, $7.75@8; spring 
wheat, old $9, new $8.50@8.75. 

Flour prices quoted to dealers here by 
mills, basis 98-lb cotton sacks: spring 
wheat, 95 ‘per cent patent $8.55@9.05, 
short patents $8.85@9.35, fancy clears 
$7.35@7.85; hard winter wheat 95 per 
cent $7.05@7. 30, short patents $7.35@ 
7.60, fancy clears $5.85@6.10; soft win- 
ter wheat 95 per cent patent $7.05@7.30, 
short patents $7.35@7.80, fancy clears 
$5.85@6.10. 

Feedstuffs, per bushel, in bulk, re- 
ported by dealers: corn, No. 2 yellow 
70c, No. 2 white 70c; oats, No. 2 white, 
old, 50c; No. 3. white, new, 46c; wheat 
bran, per 100 lbs, on track, 95c. 

Corn products, per 100 Ibs, as quoted 
by dealers, in bulk, sacked: cream meal, 
$1.80; grits, fine and coarse, $1.85; corn 
meal, $1.75@1.85; corn flour, $2. 

Grain inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, 
export, 2,940 cars; corn, export 102, 
local 81; oats, export 8, local 100; rye, 
export, 79; barley, export, 127, Inspect- 
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ed outward on shipboard: wheat, 212, 
771 bus. 

Stock in elevators: wheat, 3,812,000 
bus; corn, 132,000; oats, 17,000; barley, 
117,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





NASHVILLE 

NasHviLte, Tenn., Sept. 24.—The ex- 
periences of flour mills this week have 
been variable. Some complain of busi- 
ness being dull, while others have been 
booking a fair volume. Sales as a whole 
were about 20 per cent less than last 
week. Shipping instructions on contracts 
are good, some of the mills reporting 
more orders in hand than they are able 
to ship promptly. There is apparently 
some increase in consumption of flour in 
the South since the advance of cotton. 
There is more optimism prevailing, and 
millers are inclined to look for a well- 
sustained demand. 

Flour prices are somewhat irregular, 
with cash wheat steady to higher. Mil!- 
ers following the cash market are com- 
pelled to ask full prices. Those mills 
basing on hedges are more fortunate, an: 
are able to shade their margins. Prices 
are as follows: best or short soft winter 
wheat patent, $8@8.50; standard patent, 
$7.10@7.50; straight patent, $6.55@6.90; 
first clears, $5.50@6. 

Rehandlers report fair sales of Minne- 
sota and Kansas flours. Prices: spring 
wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, delivered at 
Nashville, $8.60@9; hard winter wheat 
patent, $7.25@7.80. 

Wheat continues firm, with fair re- 
ceipts at the mills. No. 2 red, with bill, 
is quoted at $1.50 bu, Nashville. 

Millfeed in good demand, with mills 
able to dispose of their output withou! 
difficulty at full prices. Quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $16@17.50; standard 
middlings or shorts, $22@23.50. 

Corn meal mills with a capacity of 
60,000 bus, ground 13,501 last week, or 
22.5 per cent of capacity, compared with 
13,968, or 25.8 per cent, the same week 
last year. Prices easier, as follows: bolt- 
ed meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $1.30@1.35; unbolted, $1.25 
@1,30. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ....... 227,430 144,879 63.7 
Last week ....... 192,570 111,956 58.1 
Year ago ........ 210,690 111,507 52.9 
Two years ago... 233,230 199,262 80.3 
Three years ago.. 210,090 114,218 62.6 
STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported to the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 24 Sept. 17 
Winer, BUS ices seescuce 31,700 28,200 
Wheat,. DUS occccccccoes 165,000 120,000 
COPR, WES cccccccccccors 87,000 78,000 
SD. 6 ea veresboese 705,000 720,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 166 cars. 

The Farmers’ Milling Co. is erecting a 
60-bbl flour mill at Monticello, Ga. 

The Arkansas Mill & Grain Co., Wal- 
nut Ridge, Ark., has installed a flour and 
grist mill. 

A company has been organized at 
Jackson, Tenn., with J. Fugua as 
president, to install a 200-bbl flour mill. 

The Tennessee state fair was held this 
week, with a large attendance. Nashville 
flour mills had extensive exhibits. There 
were also magnificent displays of Ten- 
nessee grain. 

The city of Memphis has about com- 
pleted plans for the municipally owned 
terminals at the foot of Illinois Avenue 
on the Mississippi River. Plans are an- 
nounced by which the government will 
lend the city $450,000 for a long term 
of years, making the total amount avail- 
able for the terminals $810,000. It is 
expected that the terminals will increase 
transportation of grain by water. 

Joun Leper. 





The Pennington Consolidated Rural 
Co-Operative Agency, of Prentice, Wis., 
has been incorporated, with $3,000 capital 
stock, by Oscar Stevenson, Charles J. 
Anderson and R. F. Groves, to deal in 
flour, feed, produce, grain, etc. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown, 











CHICAGO, SEPT. 24 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 


round lots, 


sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 

mMerchantB ...0+esceeeeereceeeee $9.00@9.25 
Spring patents, jute .....++++++- ° 8.15 @8.70 
Spring straights, jute ....-+.++++. 7.60@8,10 
Spring clears, jute ...-++.+se+ees 5.25 @6.25 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute....... - 4.00@4.50 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 8.40@8.50 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ....... «++ +$6.50@7.00 

Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.30@6.60 

Clear, southern, jute ....+.++.+ -- 5.00@6.10 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, ~~ dap eet $7.25 @7.70 

Patent, 95 per CENt ....ceeeeeevee 6.60@7.25 

Clear, Kansas, jute ..... eensees - 5.25@6.00 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$6.00@7.00 


Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 5.75 @6.30 

WHEAT—Milling demand has been a lit- 
tle better this week, with more inquiries 
from both domestic and export interests. 


Though several export sales were made from 
this market, the bulk of that business con- 
tinues to be done with Canada and the Pa- 


cific Coast. Receipts were very light 
throughout the week. Premiums, as com- 
pared with September, closed as follows: 

1 red 2@8c over 1 dad h 6@10c over 

2 red 2@8c over 2 dh 3@7c over 

3 ad 1@1%e over 3 dah 2@b5c over 

4 red 2@8ec under 4dh 2c ov to 2c un 

1 hard 1% @2%c over 1 y h %@lc over 

2 hard 4% @l1e over 2 yh Sept. to %c ov 
3 hard %@%c over 3 y h 1%c under 

4 hard 2@8c under 4y h 83@4c under 

in 10@25c over 1 dn 25@35c over 

2 n 7@20c over 2 dan 15@265c over 

3 n 8@10c over 3 dan 8@lbc over 

tn 5c over toc un 44d4n 5c un to 9c ov 

1m Sept. to1%c ov 8 m Sept. to 1%c un 


m %e un to 1%c ov 4 m 3@5c under 
Range af cash prices for the week, with 
omparisons: 
This week Last week 
ceed sence @ cscs 253 


Last year 
@257% 
@257 
@254% 


131 @133% 252 
130 @132% 241 





1} 25% 

2hd. 123 @127% reeker Sateen 240% @252- 
Lad & veecs @nccee coceeQesece 251 @256 
Za bh cvcse @iSl —s aeeee ° seeks oeeee @ cece 
In, B® vsass @ oscee cosec @ occce 246 @254 
3m, © ss<ce @i40 TTrr @. 243 @250 
}dn154 @155% 16414 @157% 243 @264 
22 R svete @150 142%@144 cvces @iscece 


CORN—Offerings were free till yesterday. 





Receipts have been quite large. Demand 
poor. Much reselling is being done. The 
range: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 mix.... 52% @538% 54% @56% ..... Deccce 
2 mix.... 52% @58% 64% @56% ..... @..... 
3 mix.... 52% @58% 54% @55% 120 @130 
{ mix.... 51% @52% 54% @55% 115 @122 
mix.... 51 @51%54 @654%118 @122 
S mix.... 47 @562 60 @52%110 @123 
yellow. 58 @54% 54% @56%..... eee 
vellow. 52%@54 64% @56%..... igs. 
yellow. 52 @53%53 @55% 121 @127% 
vellow. 51% @52% 53% @54% 118 @125 
yellow. ....@....538%@54 114 erat 
ellow. 50 @52 60%@54 110 @124% 
white.. 58 @54 64% @56%..... ss: 
white... 58 @54% 544% @56% ..... | Frere 
white.. 52% @53% 55 @55% 121 @127 
white.. 52 @52% 53% @54% aceed BDicose 
White... 561 @651% 2... @..0. wocee @icoee 
white.. 50 @51% 60 Ses Pcece@eccce 
OATS inquiry, and sales have 
picked up at Receipts light. The 
nge: 
This week Last week Last year 
white. 40 @43% 39% @43 57 @62 
white. 35% @40% 388% @43 57 @62% 
white. 33% @38 35% @41% 56 @61% 
White. 31% @36 34 @39 55% @59% 
RYE—Very little change in situation. In- 
iry is fairly good. No. 2 ranged $1.03% 
1.07, compared with $1.06%@1.09% last 
ek, and $1.89@2.06% last year. Septem- 
r closed today at $1.02%, December at 


1.05%, and May at $1.09%. 
BARLEY. 
casional 


save for an 
sale. Receipts light, and little 
mand. The range was 50@65c, against 
'@68e last week, and 80c@$1.03 a year ago. 
ccember closed today at 61%c. 


CORN GOODS—tTrade continues good in 





‘th oatmeal and corn meal. Corn flour 
80, corn meal $1.62%, cream meal $1.55, 
arl hominy $1.67%, granulated hominy 


1.62%, oatmeal $2.95, car lots, per 100 Ibs. 
olled oats, $2.62% per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Trade a little better 
han last week at $41 ton, car lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
srain (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis..... 285 169 229 109 
Wheat, bus.... 753 576 711 1,072 
Corn, bus...... 5,140 3,726 3,623 583 
Oats, bus...... 1,445 1,657 1,273 824 
Rye, OUR ies xis 41 92 ‘eo 34 


Barley, bus.... 99 335 68 94 


DULUTH, SEPT. 24 


FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 

Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
Today Year ago 

Family patent ..... $8.10@8.50 $11.75 @12.00 
Bakers patent ..... 7.85@8.35 11.45@11.75 
First clear, jute..... 6.50@6.90 10.25@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.50@4.90 8.25@ 8.75 
No. 2 semolina ..... 7.00@7.25 12.00@12.25 
Durum patent ...... 6.70@6.95 11.75@12.00 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.90; No. 2 straight, $6.35; No. 


3 dark, $5.50; No, 5 dark, $6.55; No. 8 rye, 
$5.35. 

WHEAT—Local mills bought medium and 
lower grades of spring, but were not dis- 
posed to meet bids at Minneapolis on the 
top varieties. Elevator buying limited. Re- 
ceipts fell off sharply, due to wet weather 
holding up country movement. Nothing im- 
portant transpired in the futures. Prices 
firm to easier. Durum stronger and more 
active, with trade giving it greater atten- 
tion. Eastern bids were for No. 2 amber 
durum, but actual business slow. Elevators 
cared for surplus supplies to go into store. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 





track, in cents, per bushel: 
o——— Dark northern——_, 
No. 1 0. 2 
Sept. 17 .cccccce 151 @154 146 @149 
Sept. 19 ...ceece 154 @157 149 @152 
Sept. BO .ccccees 153 @156 148 @151 
Sept, 21 ..... ce. 151 @154 146 @149 
Sept. 22 ..ceseee 151% @156% 146%@149% 
Bepmt. BB .ccccecs 154 @159 149 @152 
Sept. 24 ...ecees 152 @157 147 @152 
“— durum—, ;-—Durum 
No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
Sept, 17... 18. 116 116 114 
Sept. 19... 120 118 118 116 
Sept. 20... 120% 118% 118% 116% 
Sept, 21... 118% 116% 116% 114% 
Sept, 22... 124 122 118 116 
Sept, 23... 125% 123% 120% » 118% 
Sept. 24... 125% 123% 117% 115% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 


cents per bushel: 


Corn Oats Rye 
Sept. 2 mixed 3 white No. 1 Barley 
17.... 50% 33% @35% 100% 44@60 
BPicce Oe 83% @35 100% 44@60 
20.... 51% 33% @35% 100% 44@60 
21.... 50% 32% @34 98% 44@60 
22.... 50% 382% @34 98% 44@60 
23.... 61 32% @34% 100% 44@60 
24.. 505% -@32% 99% 44@60 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 


c——-Spring——\ 

c—Sept.— o—Durum— 
Sept. Old New Dec. Sept. Oct. Dec, 
BU ceess 143 148 140 116 116% 116 
BOs cess 143 148 142 118 118% 117% 
30. ..6. 144 148 145 118% 118% 118 
BL. sce 144 146 144 116% 116% 115% 
+) ee 140 144 143 118 118 116% 
tt Pee 141 145 144 119% 119% 118% 
24.2000 140 144 143 117% 117% 115% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 

Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts——, --Shipments—, 

















Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 7 
Spring .... 934 399 150 603 281 
Durum ....2,365 1,775 636 2,388 1,771 62 
Winter .... 292 17 61 78 28 2 

Totals ..3,591 2,191 847 3,069 2,080 55 
COPA... cee. 423 . +2 70 os ° 
Oates .crcee 170 8398 12 346 1 5 
TFG ccccccs 827 788 600 957 990 217 
Barley 32% 155 80 216 70 35 

Bonded... 22 5 = a oe 
Flaxseed 107 166 64 130 28 10 


GRAIN STOCKS 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Sept. 24, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks— -——grade——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk n? 
1,2 nor § 245 188 8 262 41 7 
3 dk nor 2 
3 nor § 161 156 18 113 47 46 
All other 
spring .. 858 401 217 169 137 79 
1, 2am da} 
1, 2 dur §1,087 617 340 233 354 82 
All other 
durum ..2,393 1,446 673 356 226 90 
Winter .... 266 14 8 226 18 9 
Mixed ..... i 67 -» 450 798 240 





Totals ..5,010 2,889 1,264 1,809 1,621 553 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 

elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c— Domestic—, -—-Bonded——, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
COFR wos. 688 se oe 
Oats .....+. 5,864 1,166 349 oe os 
TPO oo cvese 1,175 431 2,968 es o “a 
Barley ... 668 239 687 30 1 19 
Flaxseed “7 050 1,018 69 26 4 — 
FLAXSEED 


Dullness featured at the start, and price 
variations were unimportant. On Wednes- 
day conditions changed suddenly, due to a 
drastic break in the Argentine cable, and 
there was a break extending to 10%c here. 
Market closed slow but firm at 6@7c under 
the final figures of Sept. 17. Interest with- 
drawn from September issue to the other 


Country arrivals light, and cash 
spot or arrive still 


deliveries, 
market quiet. No. 
quoted at October price. 





Close 
Opening . 25 
Sept.19 High Low Sept. 24 1920 
Sept. .$2.07 $2.08 $1.97 $2.01% $3.16 
Oct, .. 2.07% 2.10% 1.97 2.01% 3.16 
Nov. .. 2.10% 2.12 1.99 2.03% 3.19 
Dec. .. 2.11% 2.15 1.98 2.03% 3.22 
ST. LOUIS, SEPT, 24 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b. St. Louis: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Pirat patent .ncccccecceceseccvecs $7.80@8.20 
Standard ........ peek eeneeesige - 7.50@7.90 
Pirat COME .cccccccccces Ceeeseces 5.80 @6.30 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Patent ...seescesee Terrererrer ri $7.20 @7.60 
PT ccc cecwasebseesonweedea 5.85 @6.15 
URNS SOD acaba rnndasaesanass «e+ 4.85@5.25 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patemt .ccccccccccsiecese otececers $6.90 @7.25 
BRPRIGME oo ccccccccvcecccces eoseee 5.75 @6.25 
Firat COOP ...cccccccccccce oesees 4.50@5.00 


MILLFEED—Market fairly active, demand 
coming principally from the South and 
Southeast. Locally, trading in all feedstuffs 
was rather limited, though good middlings 
were in fair request in all sections. Prices 


varied little, but closed slightly lower on 
the week. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $14@14.50; soft 


wheat bran, $14.50@15; gray shorts, $20.50 


@ 21.50. 

WHEAT—Good milling grades of soft 
wheat were comparatively scarce. Milling 
demand for No, 2 red, good No. 3, selections 
of No. 4 and suitable milling qualities of 
garlicky and weevily wheat was fair. How- 
ever, several cars were carried over daily. 
Some milling demand for hard wheat of the 
Nebraska semidark and dark _ varieties, 
though not all offerings found buyers. Also 
some export demand for the cheaper grades. 
Receipts were 685 cars, against 822 last 


week. Cash prices: No. 1 red, $1.40@1.41; 
No. 2 red, $1.33; No. 3 red, $1.27; No. 1 
hard, $1.28; No. 2 hard, $1.25. 
CORN—Fairly good inquiries, but buyers 
lacked confidence and little business was 
done. Prices fluctuated within a small 
range. Public offerings were light. Re- 
ceipts, 290 cars, against 387. Cash prices: 


No. 1 yellow, 52@53c; No. 2 yellow, 52c; No. 
3 yellow, 51c; No. 4 yellow, 50c; No. 1 white, 
52 @53c. 

OATS—Very little demand all week, and 
market quiet, though a slight improvement 
was noted at the close. Receipts, 198 cars, 
against 212. Cash prices: No. 3 oats, 36@ 
37c; No. 4 oats, 35c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bblis.. 154,300 71,540 194,770 78,320 
Wheat, bus.1,191,806 1,014,796 799,540 833,200 


200 382,257 331,970 212,415 
,750 574,000 502,990 259,965 


Corn, bus... 528 
Oats, bus. 








Rye, bus.... 13,200 24,200 2,110 9,890 
Barley, bus. 11,200 39,613 7,670 7,350 
MILWAUKEE, SEPT, 24 

FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 
RET COT eee eee $8.30@9.10 
BPTIMG StTAIBAt . nccccccscecccsves 7.60@8.45 
VIPS GIORE cecccoccceccscscseeres 5.95 @6.75 
MORONS CHORE ccc cicccesccccesecve 5.00@5.50 
RPO BOUT, WHILE oc ccccvscvcseseess 6.75 @7.05 
po ye | a | eee eee eee 5.90 @6.70 
TRO HOME, GREE co vecevecccdsccsces 4.85@5.90 
Hamas patent ...ccssccscccsscecs 7.00@7.50 
Ce TOE, TES TOD ccc cvcswccsses 1.75 @1.80 
Core GRORl, 100 TRS ..cccvcscsecves 1.70 @1.75 
COP BUTE. 100: TOD .ccccvcveacsvewe 1.65@1.70 

MILLFEED—Firmer. Prices on bran 50c 
ton higher, with middlings steady. Demand 


limited, but offers small and confined to 
prompt shipment specifications. Winter bran 
50c ton jower, increasing competition. Stand- 
ard bran, $15@16; winter bran, $14.50@15; 
standard fine middlings, $16@17; flour mid- 
dlings, $20@22; hominy feed, $23.50@24.50; 
rye feed, $13.50@14; red dog, $30@33; old 
process oil meal, $41.50@42; cottonseed meal, 
$42@45; brewers’ dried grains, $23@24; glu- 
ten feed, $28.65,—all in 100-lb sacks. 
WHEAT—Unchanged. Receipts, 161 cars; 
last week, 284; last year, 42. Closed easier 
with futures. Offerings light and demand 
good, milling and shipping. Premiums firm 
on all grades. No. 1 dark Dakota northern, 
14@18ce over Minneapolis December; ordi- 
nary northern spring, 5@10c discount. No. 
1 dark (Dakota) northern closed at $1.54@ 
1.58, No. 2 $1.48@1.54, No. 3 $1.44@1.48, No. 
4 $1.35@1.42, No. 5 $1.30@1.35; No. 1 hard 
winter $1.25@1.28, No. 2 $1.24@1.27, No. 3 
$1.23@1.25; No. 1 red winter $1.24@1.26, No. 
2 $1.23@1.25; No. 3 $1.22@1.23; No. 1 mixed 
$1.27@1.37, No. 2 $1.22@1.32, No. 3 $1.19@ 
1.27, No. 4 $1.16@1.21, No. 5 $1.13@1.20. 
RYE—Declined 1@1%c. Receipts, 42 cars; 
last week, 19; last year, 83. Milling and 
shipping demand in excess of limited re- 
ceipts. Basis improved, No. 2 ruling at Sep- 
tember price to 4c over. No. 1 closed at 
$1.02% @1.03; No. 2, $1.02%; No. 3, $1.01@ 
1.01%; No. 4, 99%c@$1.00%. 
CORN—Declined %c. Receipts, 598 cars; 
last week, 721; last year, 284. Premiums 
easier. Receipts fair and demand moderate, 
local and shipping. Basis of yellow im- 
proved, No. 2 ranging % @ic over December. 





No. 2 white closed at 53c; No. 2 yellow, 53% 
@53%c; No. 2 mixed, 62% @53c. 

OATS—Declined 1@2c. Receipts, 193 cars; 
last week, 161; last year, 460. Moderate de- 
mand for fair offerings. Cereal buyers and 
shippers in market for choice heavy. Much 
light weight coming. Premiums steady. No. 
2 white closed at 38@40c; No. 3 white, 34% 
@38c; No, 4 white, 34@37%c; sample grade, 
30 @ 36c. 

BARLEY—Declined 2@3c. Receipts, 177 
cars; last week, 125; last year, 171. Choice 
malting in good request; lower qualities dull 
and slow. Some delivery noted on Septem- 
ber contracts. Futures 2@38c off. Iowa was 
quoted at 53@68c, as to quality; Wisconsin, 
55@70c; Minnesota, 50@68c; Dakota, 50@ 
68c; feed and rejected, 50@57c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

r-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 
42,250 18,940 22,540 
217,350 57,305 161,475 
752,500 392,130 2,056,890 
406,080 934,850 520,190 & 
Barley, bus. 273,405 265,815 25,680 
Rye, bus.... 48,650 112,120 43,802 
Feed, tons.. 4,230 510 4,585 


Flour, bbls.. 
Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus... 








KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 24 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 

Kansas City, prompt shipment: 

PE 6.0: 4646594060550 08000000008 $7.25 @7.50 

DL «0, ct-etidn¢ wa 6hw enone ews 6.60 @6.80 

| RT rere 5.25 @6.30 

BMOCSRE GIGRF ccccccccccssccacsves 4.50@5.50 
MILLFEE to firm. Demand for 





bran not so good, but about equal to sup- 
ply. Shorts in continued active demand, 
with offerings light. Shorts tending upward 


in price. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: bran, $11@12; brown shorts, $16@17; 
gray shorts, $18@19. 

WHEAT—Only fair demand for week; 
slow at close. Domestic demand for better 
grades of hard and dark har@ fairly active, 


while exporters were moderate buyers of 
other grades. At midweek, all classes came 
into market on a decline of 3c. After the 
late break in futures, trade became slow. 
Competition of Kansas mills was credited 


with restricting shipmefits to Kansas City. 
Best soft wheat wanted by millers, while 
other grades were slow. Cash prices: hard 


1. $1.20@1,27%, No. 2 $1.18@1.26, 
@1.24, No. 4 $1.16@1.19; soft 
wheat, ‘No. 1 $1.34@1.35, No. 2 $1.30@1.32, 
No. 3 $1.26@1.27, No. 4 $1.14@1.18., 

CORN—Demand rather limited until near 
close, when improvement was noted. Mod- 
erate offerings were, generally ample. Prices 
gained 1%@2c for the week. Cash prices: 
white corn, No. 2 46% @47c, No. 3 46@46%c, 
No. 4 44@44%c; yellow corn, No. 2 46%@ 
47%c, No. 3 45% @4tc, No. 4 44% @45c; 
mixed corn, No, 2 48%@44c, No. 3 41%@ 
42%c, No. 4 40% @4l1c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
co—— Receipts——,. ——-Shipments—, 


wheat, No. 
No. 3 $1.17 





1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbis. 37,050 13,000 115,050 72,150 
W't, bus.2,778,300 1,900,800 1,630,800 1,264,700 
Corn, bus. 110,000 90,000 100,000 27,500 
Oats, bus. 243,100 176,000 36,000 111,000 
Rye, bus.. 12,100 6,600 8,300 4,400 
Barley, bus 49,500 34,500 22,100 13,000 
Bran, tons 1,240 1,220 3,600 2,320 
Hay, tons. 1,728 11,928 228 4,272 
BUFFALO, SEPT, 24 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 
carloads: Spring 
Best patent spring .............. $8.80@9.00 
BOGMOTS BRtOME 2 ccccccccccccveter 8.25@8.40 
sc. 8... sere re ee re rs er 6.50@7.00 
Ree ee ree 4.00 @4.25 
Re, PS BEMIS: oc scdcscvdrescveves 6.85 @7.15 
DOPED Sebo eccedeestedesaws 6.30@6.65 
Sac ked 
MOM, DOS BOR. scene dcccicccvces 
Standard middlings, per ton.... 
I ND 5 hin 6.064: 600 00600 00 69 
Pee MERON: ciewscccteccese 
eG Ge, OP SO 6 ec cssececcns 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 
Cracked corn, per ton ......... 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 
GEBGeE GOOG, BOF COM oc ccccccces 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent... 
Ol] meal, POF TOM .cccccveccccer 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ........ 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... 
Mito, TIO. S, TOG TOS 2 cccvcccvess 
Buckwheat, old, 100 Ibs ........ 





WHEAT—tTrack receipts light, pan the 
few cars on the market could not find buyers 
at over $1.34 for No. 2 red or $1.30 for No. 3 
red, on track, through billed. No. 2 white 
would have sold at $1.38. 

CORN—Light receipts, but demand was 
confined to feed millers and they seemed to 
be slow in taking hold until prices declined. 
Then other buyers got interested, and the 
offerings were cleaned up easily at a decline 
of 2c. Closing prices were a little stronger 
on light receipts. No. 1 and No. 2 yellow, 
62c; No. 3 yellow, 61c; No, 4 yellow, 60c,—on 
track, through billed. 

OATS—tThe trade was fairly well supplied, 
and took only good weights at about 1%c 
under last week's prices. Receipts were 
light, Closing: ‘No. 2 white, 43%c; No. 
white, 41%c; No. 4 white, 39%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Nothing doing so far as malt- 
sters are concerned, Some inquiry from feed 
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dealers, Track receipts were quoted at 65@ 

72c, and shipment 70@73c, c.i.f., Buffalo. 
RYE—wNo offerings. Intimated bids were 

$1.10 for No. 2, on track, through billed. 


TOLEDO, SEPT. 24 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.0.b, mill, $6.40@6.50; spring, $8 
MILLFEERD—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ...... oe ee Be eee» @17.50 
Winter wheat mixed feed ..... i9. '50@21. 50 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 21.50@24.00 
Oll meal, in 100-lb bags ....... +++ @42.00 
Crushed fiaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 6.50 


WHEAT—Receipts, 105 cars, 44 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 56 cars, 45 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 43 cars, 35 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 257,000 133,000 61,000 5,000 
Corn, bus.... 70,000 71,000 15,000 5,000 
Oats, bus.... 88,150 408,000 106,000 69,000 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 24 

FLOUR—Buyers fairly well supplied. 
Some mills, in their anxiety to sell flour, are 
making prices substantially under market 
limits. Resales under mill limits continue. 
Business generally light. Prices: spring 
fancy patent, $9.75@10.25; standard patent, 
$8@8.25; soft winter straight, $6@6.60; hard 
straight, $6.75@7.50; first clear, $6@6.25; 
rye, $6.50@7,—all in jute. Receipts, 322,543 
bbls, 


WHEAT—Situation firmer at close of 
week. Exporters in market in liberal way, 
causing better feeling. Cash situation steady. 
Prices: No. 2 red, c.i.f., $1.36%; No. 2 hard 
winter, $1.36%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.42%; No. 2 mixed durum, $1.28. Re- 
ceipts, 2,135,134 bus, 

CORN—<Action of wheat had stimulating 
influence, and offset poor export demand and 
favorable views on new crop. Prices: No. 
2 yellow, 70%c; No. 2 mixed, 70c; No. 2 
white, 71%c. Receipts, 205,137 bus. 

OATS—Market firmer, with good buying. 
Prices ranged 45%@59%c, according to 
quality. Receipts, 141,875 bus. 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 24 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ..........+... $8.75 @9.00 
Spring standard patent ......... 8.25 @8.50 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter standard patent ..... 7.25@7.50 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.65 @6.90 


Soft winter straight (near-by)... 

Rye flour, white .........+.+. 

Rye flour, standard .... 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 





City mills’ spring patent ........+.... $9.50 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.50 
City mills’ winter patent .......++.06. 7.75 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.10 


MILLFEED—Lower in instances, and dull 
throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $21.50@22; soft winter 
bran, $24@25; standard middlings, $22.50 
@23; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, $40 
@41; city mills’ middlings, $23@23.50. 

WHEAT—Irregular; demand and move- 
ment fair. Receipts, 671,153 bus; exports, 
519,894; stock, 3,961,706. Closing prices: 
spot No. 2 red winter, $1.33; spot No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $1.22%; October, $1.23%; 
range of southern for week, $1.01@1.25. 

CORN—Steady; movement and demand 
moderate. Receipts, 218,733 bus; exports, 
25,714; stock, 263,658. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 70c 
asked; contract spot, 62%c. No receipts 
or sales of either southern or cob corn for 
week. 

OATS—Easier; demand and movement 
small. Receipts, 12,104 bus; stock, 376,952. 
Closing prices: No, 2 white, domestic, as to 
weight, 48@48%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 
as to weight, 45% @46c. 

RYE—Down 1%c; movement and demand 
light. Receipts, 211,851 bus; exports, 222,- 
857; stock, 1,496,794. Closing price of No, 2 
western for export, $1.10. 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 24 
FLOUR—Receipts, 3,600 bbis, and 14,858,- 
445 Ibs in sacks. Bxports, 1,000 sacks to 
London. 


Spring first patent ............... $8.60@9.00 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.20@8.50 
Spring first clear ..........sse00. 7.00 @7.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.80@8.00 
Hard winter straight ............ 7.25 @7.50 
Soft winter straight ............. 6.00 @6.60 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet and without impor- 
tant change. Offerings moderate but ample. 
We quote on a basis of $7.50@7.75 bbi in 
sacks, according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, but without net change for week. 
Trade quiet. Receipts, 944,093 bus; exports, 
264,137; stock, 1,789,135. Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

; ee fC erePrryyrere rere $1.30@1.35 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 1.18 @1.23 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No. 3 wheat, 3c under No. 2; 
No, 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. & wheat, 
llc under No. 2. Sample according to qual-. 
ity. 

MILLFEED—Market dull and weaker. 





Cee WHOM act cscccesss A . . $22.00 @ 23.00 
Soft winter bran ........45....- 23.00 @ 24.00 
Standard middlings ........... 22.00 @23.00 
Flour middlings ............... 28.00 @ 30.00 


RBG GOR cece vccvccccescseccecic 39.00 @ 40.00 

CORN—Market for export deliveries quiet 
and 2c lower. Local car lots dropped 4c, 
with demand siow. Receipts, 44,987 bus; 
exports, 60,000; stock, 439,101. Quotations: 
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car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 64@65c, 
No. 3 61@62c; car lots for local trade, No. 
2 yellow 71@72c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and weaker, in 
sympathy with decline in raw material. 
Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b —_ 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $1. 
Granulated white meal, fancy ........ ase 
White corn flour, fancy ..... Seoesusee 1.80 
Pearl hominy and grits ..........+++. 2.20 
Pearl hominy and grits, eneee, 24 pkgs, 

24 oz, each .......0000. oeteege - 3.36 


OATS—tTrade slow, and masts weak and 
1@2c lower. Receipts, 31,431 bus; stock, 
243,114. Quotations: No. 2 white, 47@48c; 
No. 3 white, 44% @45%c. 

OATMEAL—Market quiet, and prices fa- 
vored buyers. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 
100-lb sacks, $6; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $5.80; patent cut, per 
two 100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 
100-lb sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $5. 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 27 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. ‘Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

Sept. 27 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-1b 

CORTON ovcccccvers $8.25@9.10 $12.10@13.00 
Standard patent «+++ 8.05@8.60 11.80@12.40 
Second patent ...... 7.75@8.10 11.50@12.00 
*First clear, jute ... 5.40@5.60 9.75@10.50 
*Second clear, jute.. 4.05@4.20 7.75@ 8.25 

*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Sept. 27), in 
jute, were: 

Sept. 27 Year ago 
Medium semolina . be i 45@6.85 $10.75 @11. - 
Durum flour ....... 5.20@5.70 -@10.0 
COOGEE ibcccvcctesccves 4.25@4.40 "8.00@ $28 


WEBPKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1921 1920 1919 1918 

Get; B nce secces 321,210 478,385 390,175 

Sept. 24... 426,615 310,695 471,030 413,520 

Sept. 17... 439,435 219,965 449,065 400,940 

Sept. 10... 334,160 237,700 457,835 398,660 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 

apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 


Oct. 1 5... cceces 1,050 26,560 
Sept. 24.. 3,886 3 ..ceee 2,100 
Sept. 17.. 4,385 1,570 16,030 





Sept. Sie 8,795 6,695. 10,130 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—-Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
Aug. 6.. 62 69,615 193,310 134,620 520 oe 
Aug. 13. 62 69,616 212,270 154,900 1,085 1,045 
Aug. 20. 62 69,615 219,915 146,145 eve ews 
Aug. 27. 62 69,615 213,320 156,015 eos 

. 8.. 61 69,115 216,380 117,265 715 eee 
Sept. 10. 61 68,965 211,885 145,880 1,075 910 
Sept. 17. 60 68,690 227,205 178,395 360 eT 
Sept. 24. 46 47,525 165,870 131,460 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 27), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

Sept. 27 Year ago 
BPOR on ciccvoveccs $12.50@13.00 $35.00@36.00 
Stand. middlings.. 13.50@14.00 42.00@44.00 
Flour middlings... 19.00@22.00 53.00@55.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 28.00@31.00 69.00@70.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $22.50 @ 22.75 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 23.00@23.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 23.50@23.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.00@24.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. -@14.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.00@ 2.05 
Corn meal, yellowf .......... 1.95@ 2.00 
Rye flour, white* .......... --- 6.75@ 6.85 
Rye flour, pure dark* ...... «+. 420@ 4.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 7.15@ 7.25 
Graham, standard, bbit te | 7.10 





TROTISES GRERP® cccccccesscvececcs -@ 2.65 
Mill screenings, light, per ton.. -@ 5.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. -@ 8.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 6. 00@ 9. ~° 
Elevator screenings, cleaning. . 00@12.0 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10. 00@15.0 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings % ety 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 00@10. oe 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 19.009 18.09 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 


Linseed oil meal® ...........+.+. 38.50@39.00 

*In sacks. +tPer 100 libs. tPer bb! in 
sacks. **90-lb cotton sacks. 

CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 





No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Sept. 21 | Bo at. @148 
Sept. 22 150% @153% _=«..... @149% 
Sept. 23 153% @156% ..... @151% 
Sept. 24 .... - 151% @154% _=«......... @149% 
Sept. 26 .... « SBR. Gees saee @149 
Sept. 27 150% @152% 147% @149% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Gept. Bl ...cccee 145 @149 143 @146 
GEOR. BB i ccsccea 146% @150% 144% @147% 


149% @153% 146% @149% 





«+. 147% @151% 144% @147% 
* 147 @1651 144 @147 
Bayt. BF occ. cine 145% @149% 142% @145% 
Sept. Sept. Dec, Sept. Sept. ec, 
| EE $1.46% $1 84.6.2 1.48 $1.39% 
Gee ries 1.46 ys ry er 1.4 1, | 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3- white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Sept, Corn Oats Rye Barley 
20... 45@46 32% @32% 99% @100 42@658 
21... 45@45% 31% @33% 96% @ 97 42@58 


22... 45@45% 32% @33% 96% @ 96% 42@58 
23... ..@46 32% @33% 97%@ 98 42@58 
24... ..@46 82% @33% 97% @ 98 42@58 
36... .. @44% 31% @32% 96 @ 97% 42@58 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Sept. 25 

Sept. 24 Sept. 17 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 3,047,160 4,497,230 3,423,000 
Flour, bbis ...... 24,597 27,723 15,614 
Millstuff, tons 1,080 2,144 3,014 
Corn; bus ....... 150,290 172,900 169,920 
Oats, bus ....... 703,080 838,480 1,010,690 
Barley, bus ..... 188,160 318,610 664,740 
Rye, bus ........ 105,840 124,460 145,000 
Flaxseed, bus ... 91,760 141,120 230,580 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
ending Saturday were: Sept. 25 
Sept. 24 Sept. 17 1920 


Wheat, bus .....1,060,010 1,281,800 1,246,140 
Flour, bbls ...... 462,613 469,266 357,824 
Millstuff, tons ... 16,285 17,838 12,773 
Corn, bus ....... 112,970 126,760 87,840 
Oats, bus ..... 310,400 465,630 367,200 
Barley, bus ..... 117,450 257,300 667,220 
Rye, bus ........ 11,680 48,320 97,920 
Flaxseed, bus ... 30,660 54,600 24,320 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Sept. 25 Sept. 27 
Sept. 24 Sept. 17 1920 1919 











No. 1 dark ..... 542 369 248 141 
No. 1 northern.. 29 14 11 49 
No. 2 northern.. 10 4 4 31 
GEROID ccicccees 2,385 1,755 785 4 8«6 4,227 

Totals .......2,966 2,142 1,048 4,448 
Ure 8,020 65,978 tas oe 
BR BRT vies coce 218 154 See eee 
Em 2996 ..ccvceos 6,059 5,573 «re eee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Sép. 25 Sep. 27 Sep. 28 

, Sept. 24 aes 17.1920 1919 1918 

Corn 26 19 20 5 g 

Oats ..17,620 16,795 2,366 4,063 2,759 

Barley ..1,234 1,115 678 1,107 1,026 

Rye .... 259 182 48 5,947 1,358 
Flaxseed. 927 979 132 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls—  -———Duluth———,, 

Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct. 
Sept. 20...$2.06% 2.06 2.07% 2.07 2.07% 
Sept. 21... 1.96 1.96 1.97 1.97 1.99% 
Sept. 22... 2.00% gets 2.00 2.00 2.01% 
Sept. 23... 2.038% 2.02% 2.01% 2.01% 2.03 
Sept. 24... 2.02% Hest 2.01% 2.01% 2.04 
Sept. 26... 2.00% 1.99% 2.00 2.00 2.02% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 
day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, -——In store 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
Minneapolis. 92 231 261 £927 132 28 
Duluth..... 107 166 64 1,076 1,022 69 


Totals.... 199 397 325 2,003 1,154 97 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1921, to Sept. 
24, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


gee a 
1920 








1921 1920 921 
Minneapolis ... 410 481 1178 73 
Deaduth 20.05 358 382 211 230 
Totals ....... 768 863 389 303 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, Sept, 27, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
ot From——F 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- del- port 








To— York ton more phia News 
Aberdeen ...... OB.GO coos secs cvcs ence 
Amsterdam .... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Antwerp. 27.50 27. ro 27.50 27.50 
Belfast 26. 

Bremen . 30. 00 30. +4 30. 00 
Bristol 

Cardiff 

BOTBOR nicccscs . 35.00 35.00 35.00 
Christiania .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Stavanger ..... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Copenhagen ... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
COP ccccccce +» 26.00 .... 26.00 
eee 26.00 .... 26.00 

Dundee ........ SO—48 0.4. cocs cece 
Glasgow ....... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stockholm ..... 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Gothenburg .... 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 .... 
Maimé ........ 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 .... 
Hamburg ...... 25-30 30.00 30.00 28-30 .. 
Bordeaux ...... BUD sees cree ese6 eoos 
Havre ......... De 6606). dees peed’ sides 
Marseilles ..... 40.00 coce cose 


Helsingfors .... 40.00 .... .... 
Genoa, Naples.. 50.00 . 
m 2 


26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 








Londonderry ... 26—41 .... 26-41 .... «... 
Manchester .... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Newcastle ..... DGS. 0506. cane wees cdo 
Rotterdam ..... 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Gibraltar ...... Gee: os 0d Seen “Sb0d “edee 
Southampton .. 26.00 .... .e08 seve wove 
Danzig ...... + 30.00 ne. cpieee 80.00 «..- 
WEED hdc ccces BO cobs eee eee 006d 
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FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. |, 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Sept. 10, 1921 (000’s omitted): 

Flour output, bblse— 1921 1920 1919 
Bae, BBS ccvccvcccese 2,863 1,976 8,285 
June 26-Sept. 10...... 29,790 21,357 25,589 
Flour, June 26- 

Sept. 3, bblse— 

TRRPOTtR wn ccccccccs 3,691 4,258 4,258 

BENOTED ccdesccccce 6 49 3 
Wheat, June 26- 

Sept. 10, bus— 

Receipts from farms. .332,000 300,000 396.511 


errr ee 96,315 65,399 27,719 
SURIIOOUS cee cscccvccce 900 1,185 168 
Ground by mills ..... 133,830 98,014 118,028 


Wheat stocks, 

Sept. 10, bus— 
At terminals ......... 45,506 25,979 69,098 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit. 92,448 187,793 219, 1°9 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Sept. 23, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Mux 
Gy By Be asvescdcs $38 226 149 a 
Consolidated .... 914 96 32 ug 
Pere 680 64 141 vs 
Grain Growers .. 944 300 214 en 
Fort William .... 277 65 120 1°6 
eS aaa 669 440 74 182 
North Western .. 575 10 7 
Port Arthur ..... 1,188 615 315 5 
Can. Gov't ...... 182 352 116 1/4 
Sask. Co-op...... 1,852 111 16 133 
Private elevators. 3,829 635 243 501 

Totale vvececes 11,948 2,812 1,427 1,241 
Vea GUO 2.5 cose 3,995 328 662 33 
Receipts ........ 10,177 492 618 
Rail shipments... 293 70 27 


Lake shipments.: 3,959 524 415 11 
STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 


Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 1 hard ..... Ser WO. BG Wace. t 
No. 1 northern..4,518 No. 2 C. W...... 86 
No. 2 northern..1,423 No. 3 C. W...... 690 
No. 3 northern... 957 Ex. 1 feed ..... 101 

4 





184 

Special bin ..... 107 
Private ........ 3,829 
Total ..ccces 11,948 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on Sept. 24, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 


Baltimore ..3,914 275 373 1,503 28 
Boston ..... 52 1 7 2 
Buffalo ..... 3,045 2,346 5,997 757 822 
Chicago ....3,922 3,332 18,112 530 185 
Afloat .... ... 1,008 3,060 eve 
Detroit ..... 24 19 168 39 oe 
Duluth ..... 5,010 688 5,864 1,175 668 
Galveston ...5,099 sc 146 — 
Indianapolis. 506 270 476 6 
Kan, City..10,312 1,798 3,221 68 e2% 
Milwaukee... 480 318 1,345 53 183 
Minneapolis "2,966 26 17,620 259 1,234 
N. Orleans. .3,878 160 135 eee 119 
Newp. News. ... owe 18 cae a's 
New York... 973 17 «1,031 30 315 
Omaha ..... 2,656 382 2,300 433 37 


Peoria ...... 205 52 950 eee eee 
Philadelp’a 1,796 442 235 36 18 


St. Louis....2,924 137 837 45 4 
Toledo ...... 1,404 137 «1,172 106 5 
Canals ..... 300 252 204 18 60 


Lakes ...... 1,693 831 1,915 220 . 30 











Totals ...51,159 12,491 65,041 6,426 4,008 
Last year..26,344 4,898 25,108 3,890 3,419 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 


Increases—Wheat, 5,010,000 bus; corn, 
243,000; oats, 631,000; rye, 560,000; barley, 
800,000. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour and wheat exports from Canada by 
months from the beginning of current crop 
year (Sept. 1, 1920) to the end of July, 
with principal markets to which sales were 


made: 
FLOUR, BBLS 

U. K, U. 8. Other Total 
Sept. ..... 31,426 10,889 267,611 309,926 
Oct. ..cc0e 104,448 131,374 334,657 670,479 
Nov. ..... 318,522 195,922 229,725 744,169 
Dec. ...+% 256,570 194,181 156,822 607,573 
Jan. ..... 375,619 174,846 153,176 703,641 
Feb. ..... 329,307 198,712 94,711 622,730 
March - 509,550 198,968 112,212 820,730 
April .... 342,308 97,282 95,827 635,417 
May ....- 350,213 43,338 124,189 617,740 
June ..... 378,218 6,359 160,742 635,319 
SOF nssce 290,769 3,931 170,564 465,264 
August ... 338,475 1,337 118,760 453,572 





Tots, ...3,625,425 1,257,139 2,003,996 6,886,560 
WHEAT, BUS 
. K. U. 8. Other Total 
Sept, 1,588,720 1,478,469 858,691 3,925,880 
Oct. 1,502,121 8,311,789 6,733,041 16,646,951 
Nov. 2,535,046 8,623,718 14,975,006 26,133,769 
Dec. 7,738,652 12,234,449 14,761,105 34,734,206 


Jan. 4,746,8 4, 49,702 2,649,471 11,446,005 
Feb. 2,354,173 4,247,652 2,579,355 9,181,180 
Mar. 1,302,369 3,131,237. 3,062,349 7,485,955 
Apr. 1,393,859 3,003,452 685,800 4,983,111 
May 65,010,184 2,576,495 625,792 8,112,471 
June 3,733,589 552,233 1,717,275 6,003,097 
July 1,289,704 283,001 2,076,252 3,648,957 
Aug. 1,559,107 721,354 1,691,742  3,972;208 





Tot 34,754,356 49,218,551 52,205,878 186,173,785 
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While the milling industry of the Pa- 
cific Northwest cannot be said to have 
fully recovered from its serious sickness 
of the spring and summer months, it is 
distinctly convalescent. Business is be- 
ing transacted on a much saner basis, 
and the disastrous practices of consign- 
ing and kindred unsound methods are 
becoming less and less general. 

The industry, taught by bitter experi- 
ence that such methods invited disaster, 
has awakened to their inevitable conse- 
quences, and in most instances has cleaned 
house and returned to the sound market- 
ing methods on which its former pros- 
perity was founded. Actual present 
manufacturing cost has again more gen- 
erally come into its own as a flour price 
factor, and the disposition to sell flour 
on today’s wheat basis and accept pay- 
ment on tomorrow’s is losing in popu- 
larity. 

he revival of oriental flour demand 
has put new life in the industry of this 
coast, and now that those who at first 
thought that it was necessary to shade 
prices to get any of this business realize 
that the mills of Shanghai, Japan and 
Manchuria are short of wheat and can- 
not fill the oriental demand, flour is mov- 
ing in considerable volume to the Orient 
at prices which show satisfactory profits 
to the mills. 

The larger part of the business worked 
this week was for Shanghai, siengnane 
showing less interest than recently an 
Japan apparently having supplied ‘her 
present requirements by previous _ 
chases. Business is reported to have 
been worked even to Dalny, Manchuria. 
Unfortunately, on account of large cargo 
offerings, all space for the Orient is prac- 
tically booked up to the first of the year, 
and an advance from $6 to $7 ton for 
flour space made by Shipping Board car- 
riers is not unlikely to be followed by the 
foreign lines. 

Business with eastern and southeast- 
ern markets shows some improvement. 
California demand for north coast bak- 
ers grades is good. The bakers of that 
state are increasing the use of the 
stronger flours of this seetion, and the 


outlook for a larger business in that ter- , 


ritory is good, due in part apparently to 
the relative cheapness of north coast 
flour compared with that of eastern hard 
wheat flours. 

Top patents, basis 98-lb cottons, car- 
loads, on track, seaboard, are quoted: 
Dakota, $9.80@9.95 bbl; Montana, $7.80 
(9.20; Kansas, $7.60@8.50. Washing- 
‘on patent, made from Dakota and/or 
‘ontana, and local hard wheats, range 
*@8.80 bbl; Washington hard wheat 
akers patent, $6.50@7. Blue-stem fam- 
‘'y patent, basis 49-lb cottons, $7.55. 

The millfeed market is firmer, due to 
alifornia demand. Local mill-run is 
elling at $20 ton in straight cars; Mon- 
‘ana mixed feed, $17. 


GRAIN RATE CONTROVERSY 


The railroads have filed new tariffs on 
grain and other commodities originating 
at points in the Columbia River basin 
south of the Snake River to Seattle, Ta- 
coma and other Puget Sound points and 
to Portland, in conformity with an order 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Rates to Portland are. reduced 5 per 
cent below rates effective prior to July 
1, and rates to Puget Sound points are 
increased 5 per cent. A suspension or- 
der previously made by the Washington 
department of public works suspending 


the increased rates to Puget Sound 
points expires on Sept. 28. 

The railroads, anticipating a further 
suspension order by the Washington de- 
partment of public works, have peti- 
tioned the federal court at Seattle for 
an injunction to enjoin the state depart- 
ment from suspending the increased 
rates to Puget Sound. The railroads al- 
lege that they are between two fires, in- 
asmuch as, if they refuse to obey the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, they are liable to a fine of $5,000 
for each offense, and that if they do not 
so refuse they will be liable to penalties 
for not complying with the order of the 
state department. 

The federal court issued an injunction 
returnable Sept. 29. Before service of 
the injunction the rate department is- 
sued orders suspending the increased 
rates for 60 days additional. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 23,678 45 
Last week ........ 52,800 26,899 61 
Year ago .......:. 52,800 14,614 28 
Two years ago..... 52,800 34,108 65 
Three years ago.... 46,800 25,441 54 
Four years ago..... 28,800 13,065 45 
Five years ago..... 40,800 29,753 73 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

‘ capacity for week tivity 
This. week ........ 57,000 41,586 73 
Last week ........ 57,000 48,235 85 
wee ee. ebeckes we 57,000 18,530 33 
Two years ago..... 57,000 40,280 70 
Three years ago.... 57,000 21,166 37 
Four years ago..... 57,000 20,141 35 
Five years ago..... 57,000 33,503 59 


Forty-two interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 
two weeks ended Sept. 17, 1921, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 198,840 bbls of 
flour, made 118,578, or 60 per cent of 
capacity, against 95,630 made the previ- 
ous fortnight by 43 interior mills, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 197,580 bbls, or 
48 per cent of capacity. 


NOTES 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. an- 
nounces that it is now prepared to book 
passengers on the Cardiganshire for Oc- 
tober sailing from Seattle via the Pan- 
ama Canal to the United Kingdom. This 
will be the first sailing in a regular pas- 
senger service from the Pacific Coast to 
the United Kingdom. 

The Pacific Steamship Co. has char- 
tered the United States Shipping Board 
steamship Abercos under the new bare 
boat charter plan of the Shipping Board 
to load a cargo of wheat on the Colum- 
bia River for Europe. A second vessel 
is to be chartered on the same plan to 
load grain in bulk at Seattle and Tacoma 
for Europe, which will constitute the 
first shipment of bulk grain from those 
ports. 

The United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce has issued a 
statement as to the foreign commerce 
of the three principal Pacific ports for 
the first seven months of 1920 and 1921, 
showing that Seattle and San Francisco 
have lost heavily, and that Portland has 
about held its own. The value of Seat- 
tle’s exports and imports for the first 
seven months of 1921 was $76,494,176, 
against $239,853,590 for the same period 
in 1920; San Francisco $122,859,714, 
against $292,762,386; Portland $35,968,- 
549, against $36,903,059. 





Port problems from many cities of the 
globe are to be presented ‘at the world 
port convention to be-held in Seattle, 
Oct, 11-12, 


OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Sept. 24.—The do- 
mestic flour market has been more active 
this week than for some time, with buy- 
ers taking both old and new crop flour. 
Both are selling at the same prices, which 
remain at $7.55 for family patents, $7 
for bakers hard wheat and $6.50 for bak- 
ers blue-stem patents. 

Mill-run, because of its low price, $21 
ton, has been selling freely, and the mar- 
ket is much firmer. Other feeds are 
steady. Rolled oats are quoted at $36 
ton, rolled barley at $34@36, and cracked 
corn at $39. 

Weekly output of Portland mills in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

. capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 48,000 ‘ 52 
BGS WEEE ccccceus 48,000 25,290 52 
BOOP BMS cciccicses 48,000 16,277 33 
Two years ago..... 42,600 19,007 44 
Three years ago.... 40,500 23,824 56 
Four years ago.... 33,000 19,437 58 


Trading in the wheat market expanded 
the latter part of the week, with a good 
part of the demand coming from milling 
sources. Exporters were not idle, but 
they did not find export bids satisfac- 
tory. Farmers are still inclined to hold 
back for higher prices. Closing wheat 
bids at the exchange: hard white, $1.14; 
soft white and white club, $1.13; hard 
winter and northern spring, $1.15; red 
Walla, $1.10. 

The coarse grain market was also firm- 
er, with a broader demand. Last bids: 
white oats, $25 ton; gray oats, $23; brew- 
ing barley, $26; feed barley, $24; No. 2 
yellow corn, $28.50; No. 3 yellow corn, 


NOTES 
Three steamers were chartered during 
the week by the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain 
Co. to load bulk wheat here for Europe. 


Wheat continues to come into Portland 
at a rate breaking all previous records. 
On Monday 535,600 bus arrived from the 
interior. 

British steamers clearing this week 
were the Keats; with 212,800 bus wheat 
for Queenstown, shipped by Kerr, Gif- 
ford & Co., and the Vancouver, with 
233,000 bus for Hampton Roads for or- 
ders, cleared by the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 24.—There 
is so little demand for flour and mill 
products that Montana mills are not run- 
ning at capacity, and are playing a 
waiting game on wheat stocks. Once 
more, during the past week, the prices 
of flour softened and the quotations 
again touched the $8 level. Bakers and 
the general trade, according to millers, 
are living a hand-to-mouth existence, 
which does not warrant any greater mill- 
ing activity. Outside trade is much the 
same way. ‘The prices: flour, $8 bbl in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b. Great Falls, in car 
lots; millfeed, choice mixed feed or bran, 
$18. 

NOTES 

About 20 per cent of the Montana 
wheat crop has been delivered at the ele- 
vators, according to W. G. Kirkpatrick, 
superintendent of the Rocky Mountain 
Elevator Co. 

C. T. Vandenover, secretary of the 
Southern Minnesota Mills, Minneapolis, 
has been in Great Falls for the past 
week. He was formerly traffic manager 
for the Royal Milling Co., of this city. 

Great Northern officials in this city 
say that the big rush in wheat shipments 
from the state will be started next week, 
and they believe they have fortified 
themselves sufficiently to handle it as 
fast as it is offered at shipping points. 

S. J. Wright, of Hardin, Mont., has 
gone to Malta, the county seat of Phil- 
lips County and one of the busy towns 
on the Great Northern main line, to op- 
erate the Circle Diamond mill owned 
by Samuel Survant. It is understood 
here that the change includes an option 
to buy the mill at a later date. . 

Because of a rush on the part of 
farmers to get their grain out of the 
fields and to the elevator, wages for har- 
vest and threshing hands have been 
boosted: in some sections, and $3 a day 
is now the current rate. There had been 
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a general tendency to hold to the $2.50 
scale, until the storm early in the month. 


H. B. Lake, local broker, has returned 
from a trip through the northern part of 
the state, and says the amount of land 
that has been summer fallowed and got- 
ten ready for wheat for the 1922 season 
is remarkably large. Farmers assert 
there is practically twice as much sum- 
mer fallowed now as ever in one year 
before, and he observed that the work 
had been carefully done, giving reason 
to expect that better results will be ob- 
tained than have been the rule in that 
section. 

The great abundance of hay in Mon- 
tana has forced prices to the lowest 
level in recent years, and still there is no 
market. Lowland hay can be had baled 
and loaded on the car for $7.50 ton from 
the shipping point, and alfalfa com- 
mands but $10, while the best bluejoint 
is going begging at $12.50, f.o.b. car. 
The chief trouble rests in the fact that 
those farmers who have cows also have 
plenty of hay, and those who have more 
hay than needed have no money with 
which to buy cattle. 

George H. Moran, state grain inspec- 
tor, with offices in this city, examined 
and graded 284 carloads of wheat up to 
the close of business on Sept. 21. There 
has been no rush, but the samples have 
been coming to the inspector’s office in a 
steady stream. He expects the actual 
rush of moving the Montana crop will 
start within the next 10 days, and has 
arranged his force to handle any situa- 
tion which may develop. He says the 
samples to date have furnished satisfac- 
tory proof that the grain crop of the 
state this year is of exceptionally good 
quality. 

Joun A. Curry. 


UTAH 


Ocven, Uran, Sept. 24.—Utah’s wheat 
and flour markets remained steady dur- 
ing this week, with heavy arrivals of 
wheat from Utah, Idaho, western Wyom- 
ing and Montana. Prices for new hard 
wheat held at 85@90c bu in Ogden, 80@ 
85c for soft and a Sc differential to 
most country points. The Ogden Grain 
Exchange reported an average movement 
of 85 carloads of wheat per day to the 
terminals here, most of it being handled 
in Ogden elevators, and either stored or 
prepared for coast and export shipment. 

Prices held firm at $5.75 bbl for family 
patent flour and $6.25 for hard wheat 
flours, basis 48-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. Og- 
den. Demand was better than for sev- 
eral weeks. 

The southeastern demand was heavier 
than last week, taking standards at $6.50 
and high patents at $6.75, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b. lower river points. 
This trade has been producing the larg- 
est volume of business for Ogden mills 
in recent months. 

California demand, confined to hard 
wheat flours, was steady, with prices of 
$7@7.25 bbl, basis 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b. California common points. 

Bran prices held at $25@26 ton, car- 
load lots, f.o.b. California ‘common 
points, and $20@23, carload lots, f.o.b. 
Ogden. 


MILLER IN LUMBER ENTERPRISE 


David C. Eccles, prominently associat- 
ed with industrial affairs of Ogden for 
a number of years, has been made man- 
aging director of the Oregon-American 
Lumber Co., with vast holdings in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, and has resigned as 
president of the Oregon Lumber Co. 
James H. Devine succeeds him in the 
latter position. Mr. Eccles has been at 
various times actively interested in the 
management of the Ogden Milling & 
Elevator Co., of which his father was 
one of the founders, and other milling 
industries in Utah. James H. Devine, 
attorney, has been directing refinancing 
plans of the Ogden Packing & Provision 
Co., Amalgamated Sugar Co., and other 
industrial enterprises in Utah. 


NOTES 


O. J: Stilwell, secretary of the Ogden 
Chamber of Commerce, has furnished the 
American Bankers’ Association with the 
information that “the flour mills of Og- 
den show annual products valued at-$30,- 
000,000, while all other factories. com- 
bined about total that amoufit.”, °°. © |. 


Willard G. Wilson, travelling passen- 
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ger agent of the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road, after a survey of Idaho wheat and 
flour conditions says: “Indications point 
to a record wheat crop. All of the flour 
mills of the state are working to ca- 
pacity. Harvest of sugar beets has 
commenced, and the sugar factories of 
the various districts are prepared to han- 
dle a record crop.” 

In connection with an unemployment 
survey made by Ogden’s city officials this 
year, announcement was made that all 
flour mills are now operating at capacity 
and that the Globe mill, with a capacity 
of 3,500 bbls, will be added to the list 
by Jan. 1. Continuous operation of flour 
mills and other food industries is de- 
clared by city officials to be one reason 
for excellent financial and labor condi- 
tions here, 

Appointment of a receiver for the In- 
terstate Sugar Co., involved in various 
lawsuits through the difficulties of James 
Pingree, who constructed the plant, has 
been asked in a petition filed by E. A. 
Stratford. The plant is located near 
Ogden, and farmers declare they will 
not be able to market beets grown in 
the Hooper, Utah, district unless the 
court provides the means for factory op- 
eration despite the legal tangles. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Caur., Sept. 24.—The 
flour business this week showed gradual 
improvement, both jobbers and bakers 
evidencing more active interest than has 
been displayed for some time. The 
trade, however, is operating along rather 
conservative lines, not being disposed to 
anticipate requirements beyond 30 to 60 

ays. 

Mill prices are as follows: Dakota 
standard patents, $9.95 bbl; Dakota 
clears, $8.15; Montana standards, $9.10; 
Montana clears, $7.30; Dakota and Mon- 
tana first patents, 60c bbl above stand- 
ard patent prices; Kansas first patents, 
$8.90; Kansas standards, $8.40; eastern 
first clear, $6.50; Washington and Ore- 
gon straight grade, $6.75@7; cut-off, $6 
@6.25,—98’s, cotton, delivered San Fran- 
cisco. 

The millfeed market remains un- 
changed. Bran, $28 ton; shorts, $27; 
middlings, $42; eastern red bran, $23; 
red dog, $42. 

NOTES 

H. L. Dalton, prominent San Fran- 
cisco flour jobber, was operated on last 
week for appendicitis, and is now doing 
nicely. 

E. M. Van Antwerp, formerly the 
Sperry flour salesman, Oakland division, 
is now advertising manager of the Sper- 
ry Flour Co. 

Harold H. Ebey, division director of 
the United States Shipping Board, who 
returned to San Francisco recently from 
a three weeks’ trip to Washington, de- 
nied that he has tendered his resigna- 
tion. He declared that no mention of 
any changes in the personnel of the local 
board had been made by the higher-ups 
whom he met in Washington. Several 
additional ships will be allocated to Pa- 
cific Coast lines by the Shipping Board, 
but not in the near future, Mr. Ebey 
stated. R. C. Mason. 





BUCKWHEAT STARTS HIGH 

The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes: “First receipts from the 
new crop of buckwheat have broken all 
records this year for early movement, 
but because stocks of old buckwheat 
were exhausted prior to Aug. 1, these 
scattered cars have commanded prices 
based upon the exorbitant values ob- 
tained for the remnant of the old crop, 
as they have been used to satisfy demand 
that would ordinarily have been filled 
from old crop stock. A free movement 
of the new crop, which should occur 
within 30 days, we believe, will quickly 
force prices down to their true value. 
Until this occurs, buyers will do well to 
avoid booking at fixed prices, unless 
needs are so urgent as to make cost of 
no importance.” 





A co-operative association in Califor- 
nia recently secured an advance of $150,- 
000 from the War Finance Corporation 
to assist in financing the exportation of 
canned fruits. 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 24.—Increased 
optimism is developing in business cir- 
cles, but there is no inclination to go to 
extremes, or to take too much for grant- 
ed in discounting the longer future. The 
country, however, is making definite 
headway in eliminating the weaknesses 
which developed from war-time excite- 
ment, While the banks have much more 
money to lend than last year, they are 
still taking care not to become too heavi- 
ly involved in  non-productive loans. 
Many hard-headed industrial leaders, 
however, believe that there will be gen- 
uine industrial revival in this country be- 
fore many weeks have elapsed. 


BUYING GOOD BONDS 


A highly interesting development has 
been the broader buying of good bonds. 
If history repeats itself the increased 
activity in the bond market will ulti- 
mately extend to the stock market, so 
that all grades of securities will be more 
actively dealt in. Some of the bond 
houses are almost petitioning the great 
issuing “ey houses to bring out more 
securities, so that they may become par- 
ticipants in these syndicates and have 
the kind of securities which their patrons 
are asking for. 

A strong sentiment is being gradual- 
ly developed against municipal bonds, 
because of the injury that large offer- 
ings of tax exempt securities inflict upon 
the general bond market. The indica- 
tions are that important foreign loans 
will be brought out soon, as negotiations 
have been under way for some time. 

CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 

The possibility of organizing a chain 
of co-operative banks, extending from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific and operated 
mainly in the interests of farmers, has 
been brought to the attention of the ag- 
ricultural community through the circu- 
lation of a specially written pamphlet 
for some 2,000,000 members of agricul- 
tural organizations in this country. Some 
of these farmers blame the banks for 
their inability to get credit last year, 
asserting that they, as a group, were 
compelled to take a loss of $7,000,000,000 
through inability to obtain adequate 
credit facilities. 

It is not believed, however, that this 
movement will be supported by many of 
the more prominent farmers, for they 
realize that farming and banking are two 
different vocations and that it would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, for the 
farmer-organizers to meet the demands 
made upon them in connection with such 
a highly technical scheme. As an alter- 
native, it is felt that the farmers will 
be glad enough to take advantage of 
the facilities provided by the War 
Finance Corporation for making loans 
based upon foreign trade transactions. 


MORE FOREIGN LOANS 


The American people are developing 
a real fondness for the highest grade 
foreign government bonds. The market 
has been pushed by certain bankers, how- 
ever, who realize the necessity of devel- 
oping a bettet demand in this country 
for the securities of the Old World. It 
is said that Great Britain still has hold- 
ings of foreign securities very largely in 
excess of the total outstanding before the 
war. 

Foreign governments have no markets 
to appeal to, however, except New York 
and London, and when it comes to doing 
large business in a quick way, the New 
York market is the only one to stand 
the test. The other great markets are 
not in a position to participate in much 
foreign financing, for the reason that 
they have all they can do to meet the 
demands at home. The indications are 
that several foreign government loans 
will be offered in this country before the 


close of 1921 unless some unfortunate 
development in foreign affairs seriously 
disorganizes the market machinery. 


THAWING OUT “FROZEN LOANS” 


The rise in the price of cotton has 
been fortunate for the bankers of the 
reserve centers, for it has enabled them 
to obtain payment on loans which a few 
months ago they feared that they would 
never collect. Several southern banks 
have made payments to New York City 
banks, and it is expected that the “fro- 
zen loan” account will be materially re- 
duced before long, as the consequences 
of the strong efforts being made in the 
South to avert the confusion and suffer- 
ing of a year ago. 

As a consequence of such payments of 
the last fortnight, the country’s bank po- 
sition has been very greatly improved, 
and it looks now as if there would be 
other measures undertaken to help along 
the liquidation of long standing loans. 
The credit situation is more favorable 
than it was a few weeks ago, and it is 
believed that no further embarrassments 
will be encountered by those who have 
— sums tied up in loans to farmers 
and others. 


NO RAILROAD STRIKE LIKELY 


Despite various rumors to the con- 
trary, the chances are that there will be 
no serious labor disturbance this fall. 
Railroad men do not believe that rail- 
road labor will go on strike or that it 
will do much more than to unsettle con- 
ditions by making the usual threats and 
expressing well-known convictions con- 
cerning the ruin which would develop if 
the lower wage schedules were allowed 
to stand, and that there should be a re- 
adjustment of working hours and work- 
ing conditions. 

Much remains to be done in this direc- 
tion, but there is nothing in the situa- 
tion which suggests that the strike haz- 
ard will assume very large proportions. 
On the contrary, bankers and business 
men, as well as railroad officials, are re- 
ceiving advice which shows that the hard- 
headed railroad worker in the last an- 
alysis realizes the unusual prosperity 
which he and his family are enjoying as 
a consequence of the handsome profits 
which were cleared last year and during 
the earlier war period. 


AS TO UNEMPLOYMENT 


It is urged that the government figures 
touching unemployment are unscientific 
and not reliable. This is said without 
criticism of the. officials who prepared 
them and who acted upon the best of 
motives in giving out all the data at 
hand. Experts who have been at pains 
to examine the government figures say 
that they represent really the number of 
men “displaced” rather than the number 
“unemployed.” One authority takes the 
view that there never were as many as 
6,000,000 men idle in this country. 

However this may be, the unemployed 
class now is large enough to give great 
concern, for the family whose bread 
winner is without anything to do is in a 
sorry plight. Various organizations are 
attacking the problem, and with the na- 
tional conference appointed to consider 
the question soon in session, it is expect- 
ed that less will be heard of “selling 
workers” to the highest bidders. 


LOWER REDISCOUNT RATES 


Action of the New York Reserve 
Bank in lowering its rediscount rates 
from 51% per cent to 5 per cent came as 
a real surprise to the Street. It had 
been rumored that such a move was 
under discussion at Washington, but it 
was not looked for so soon. It surely 
means that the Federal Reserve Board 
believes that the money market position 
is secure, and that the reduced rate will 
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be helpful to business generally, reducing 
the cost of conducting day-to-day trade 
and, indirectly, the high cost of living. 
There are very strong bankers, however, 
who feel that the move was wrongly 
timed, and that it may do more harm 
than good. 

One of the most powerful bank presi- 
dents in the country put the case this 
way: “I do not think it wise to lower re- 
discount rates at the moment when the 
country is recovering from the effects of 
the reckless inflation which the World 
War brought about. It is of all things 
essential to keep speculation in check, 
and to prevent a resumption of the high- 
er price movement for merchandise and 
everything else. If this is not guarded 
against there will be worse trouble, for 
the inflation movement was grossly over- 
done. 

“Furthermore, it is almost criminal at 
a time like this to make money too easy 
and credit too accessible. To my mind 
a 5 per cent rediscount rate is not justi- 
fied at a time when the banks have hid 
to tie up a great amount of Credit in so- 
called frozen loans and in the immense 
emergency advances made to the ill- 
fated foreign trading concern. We 
ought to do everything to prevent infla- 
tion. It will be worse than ever if the 
movement gains strength again after «|! 
we have been through and are going 
through. We ought to face the music 


and do the things which make for sound, 


American credit.” 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Sept. 24.—In spite of 
attractive prices quoted by millers this 
week on the strength of slight recessions 
in wheat, the inducements were not su‘- 
ficient to very largely increase the volum 
of buying. The business outlook in thi 
section is brighter, but lessons learne:! 
during the past year have had the effec 
of preventing speculative buying to am 
appreciable degree. Buying, for the 
most part, appears to be limited to wants 
for near-by months. 

Winter patents are offered at $6.75¢ 
7.45 for top grades, with standard pat 
ents at $6.45@7.15. There is no demand 
here for straights or clears. Kansas hard 
wheat patents are quoted at $7.75@8.50. 
Bakers, who use this flour almost exclu- 
sively, do not seem to be looking into the 
future to any extent, and are buyirtg for 
their immediate needs only. Spring wheat 
patents are offered at $8.75@9.25, the 
latter for advertised brands. 

The feed market remains dull. Owing 
to the late fall, grazing lands are open, 
with promise of remaining so this year 
longer than usual. Some middlings are 
being bought for hog feed, but in limited 
quantities. Western bran is quoted at 
$22.50@23, flour middlings at $29@32, 
standard middlings at $23@24, and red 
dog at $13 @ 44. 


BRIGHTER BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Business conditions in this section, so 
far as brokers and wholesalers are con- 
cerned, have taken on a much brighter 
hue within the last 10 days, due to favor- 
able markets for tobacco and cotton, the 
staples upon which business in Virginia 
and the Carolinas is very largely de- 
pendent. Norfolk banks report that they 
are receiving tobacco money from east- 
ern Virginia and the Carolinas, and busi- 
ness representatives who have recently 
toured the latter declare the situation is 
much improved. 

The majority of flour and feed mer- 
chants, wholesalers and brokers in this 
section do the bulk of their business in 
eastern North Carolina. As a result of 
the crop failure and low markets last 
year, these business interests were left 
with many large accounts on their hands. 
In view of this, buying and selling was 
limited during the last 12 months. 


HEARINGS ON TERMINAL CHARGES 


Hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to gather informa- 
tion relative to port terminal charges at 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports, began 
here Sept. 19, and continued for a week, 
moving southward to be resumed at other 
ports. The investigation took on unex- 
pected proportions, which may result in 
an entire revision of wharfage, handling 
and storage charges at all these ports. 
This will probably have a decided effect 
on grain shipments. 

JosepH A. Lesiiz. 
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The import flour market is somewhat 
nervous, as almost every day brings 
cheaper offers, and what would appear 
to be cheap one day looks dear the next. 
The position on spot is disappointing to 
holders of flour, as less money has to be 
taken to induce buyers to purchase but, 
happily, stocks are not large. 


CHEAP CANADIAN OFFERS 


Quite a quantity of flour has been of- 
fered from Canada for September, Oc- 
tober and November shipment from the 
seaboard, as low as 52s 6d, 51s 6d, and 
50s, respectively, and although this is to 
some extent welcome news and a step in 
the right direction, the change has come 
so suddenly that buyers are scared; how- 
ever, some business has been done at 
these prices, which are only offered by 
one or two Canadian millers, others ask- 
ing much higher prices. 


MINNESOTA AND KANSAS FLOUR 


Minnesota does not offer at competi- 
tive prices, and Kansas offers are also 
out of line; in fact, all eyes at present 
are turned to Canada. 


ENGLISH FLOUR VERY CHEAP 


The cheapest flour is English, which 
can be purchased as low as 47s per 280 
lbs, delivered from the mill to London, 
and English wheat of fine quality is of- 
fered to millers at 56s per qr, which is 
equal to the price the farmer has to pay 
the miller for middlings. This flour, 
blended with strong imported flour, 
makes a fine loaf and gives the baker a 
cheap mixture, but up to the present the 
smaller bakers have not taken advantage 
of the position, which is said to be prin- 
cipally due to the lack of blending fa- 
cilities. Arrivals of flour continue small, 
and this is one of the redeeming features 
of the situation; otherwise, prices would 
have fallen much below the present 
levels, in the anxiety of sellers to unload. 


AUSTRALIAN FLOUR 


A very fair quantity has recently ar- 
rived, and prices have been reduced this 
week 1s 6d per sack. This flour is being 
used more extensively than formerly, and 
ihe quality is now understood better by 
the trade. There have been very few 
offers lately from the Pacific Coast, and 
a lower price than recently quoted would 
have been taken to attract buyers, there 
being too much of the weaker qualities 
on the market at the moment. 


BAKERS’ EXHIBITION 


The bakers’ exhibition is in full swing 
this week in London, when generally the 
baker, in meeting the millers on level 
xround, is induced to purchase, some- 
limes even more than he would buy un- 
der normal conditions. It was anticipat- 
ed that there would be some cutting in 
prices but, generally, those agreed to 
by the millers have been fairly well 
maintained. 

PRICES 


Canadian straights on spot can be pur- 
chased at 65s 6d per 280 lbs, ex-store, 
and Minnesota export patents are of- 
fered at 66s 6d. Kansas straights of 
good quality are offered at 63s, and Aus- 
tralian flour at 57s, both ex-store. There 
are not many offers from Minnesota 
mills. A few have been received from 


Kansas, but they do not attract atten- 
tion, as they are too dear, compared with 
some of the cheap offers from Canada. 
Canadian straights have been sold at 
52s 6d September, 51s 6d October, and 
50s November, all for shipment from 
seaboard. 

Pacific Coast offers remain about the 
same, namely, 50s for a soft straight and 
51s 3d for club straights, both on a c.i.f. 
basis. Australian flour is offered for 
September shipment at 51s 3d, c.i.f., and 
it is reported that some business has 
been done at this figure. Home milled 
flour is unchanged at 64s, delivered to 
the baker, for a straight run, which is 
equal to 62s 3d, net, ex-mill. 


MILLFEED 


Bran is quotably unchanged from last 
week, in fact is a little scarce and cannot 
be purchased under £9 5s ton, ex-mill. 
Middlings, however, are 10s down from 
last week, and are offered at £12 ton, 
ex-mill. The weather is unduly warm 
for September, and there is an absence 
of rain. This has had the effect of 
checking the slump which took place a 
week ago in mill offers, and has created 
a demand. 

OATMEAL 


The price for Midlothian oatmeal is 
unchanged at 75s per 280 lbs, ex-store. 
Aberdeen also is unchanged, and can be 
purchased at 62s 6d, ex-store. American 
oatmeal on spot is 58s, ex-store, but the 
price for forward delivery is lower than 
last week, viz., 52s, c.i.f. Stocks of oat- 
meal on spot are not large, and the price 
remains firm but, although the forward 
quotation is lower, there is no response 
from buyers. The same may be said of 
rolled oats, which are now offered at 53s, 
c.i.f., for forward delivery, although the 
price on spot is 60s per 280 lbs. 


OUT-OF-TIME SHIPMENTS 


The number of out-of-time shipments 
covering flour purchases made for July 
and August shipment from the seaboard 
has reached alarming proportions. In 
every direction one hears of trouble 
caused by late shipments and, what is 
more, practically every complaint con- 
cerns flour carried by United States 
Shipping Board steamers sailing from 
Gulf ports. 

Owing to the decline in the market 
many millers will suffer severe losses, 
and it is high time that something should 
be done to protect both millers and im- 
porters from the loss and inconvenience 
brought about by the delinquencies of 
those responsible for the sailings of these 
vessels. Importers say they never know 
when to expect their purchases if ship- 
ment is made by Shipping Board steam- 
ers. 

For instance, it has recently become 
known that some flour purchased for 
London is being shipped from a Gulf 
port on a Shipping Board steamer that 
is first going to Leith, then up to Aber- 
deen, thence to Hull, then to London, 
and ultimately to Bristol. If this is the 
kind of service that is to be expected 
of Shipping Board steamers there is only 
one thing for importers to do, and that 
is to refuse to accept shipments by these 
steamers. 

Making shipments out of time is not 
the only trouble, as there have been nu- 
merous cases of damage caused by oil 
taint, brought about by bad stowage. 
There is no doubt that the bad service 
at present being given to flour shipments 
by Shipping Board steamiers is doing a 
great deal’ of harm to the import flour 
trade. Many of the claims that are now 
being made for out-of-time shipments 
are on flour that was bought at around 
60s, and if this flour has to be resold it 
will probably not realize more than 52s. 


As the claims involve thousands of bar- 
rels, heavy losses to the millers are in- 
evitable. 
MR. CLARKE IN LONDON 

W. R. Clarke, who has been on this 
side for several months representing the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., is again in Lon- 
don. Since he has been over here he has 
done an excellent business for his firm, 
but, owing to competition of Manitoba 
flours, trade in Kansas flours for the 
time being is almost at a standstill as 
far as the markets of the United King- 
dom are concerned. 


FINNISH AGENT VISITING AMERICA 


Caj Hertell, of Paul Hertell, Ltd., 
Abo, Finland, has been spending a day 
or two in London on his way to the 
United States. Mr. Hertell will sail to- 
morrow, and expects to make an ex- 
tended tour of the American markets. 
As his firm is interested in cotton as 
well as in flour, he will also visit the 
cotton markets. On his trip to the Unit- 
ed States he is accompanied by Sadi 
Sandell, manager of one of the largest 
cotton goods manufactories in Finland. 
H. Elfving, who owns a large biscuit 
factory at Hango, Finland, and who op- 
erates a rye mill near Hango, also came 
to London with Mr. Hertell, but has now 
gone off to Italy. 

These gentlemen reported that local 
conditions in Finland are quite satisfac- 
tory, but that the continued depreciation 
of the Finnish mark, as.compared with 
the dollar and the pound sterling, is mak- 
ing the cost of living exceedingly high. 
They are of the opinion that, as soon 
as England commences to once again buy 
wood and pulp and agricultural prod- 
ucts, such as butter and eggs, the ex- 
change will rapidly improve. 

PRICE OF BREAD REDUCED 


At last the long looked for shilling 
loaf is an actual fact. The Master Bak- 
ers’ Association has announced that the 
official price of bread from now on will 
be Is per quartern (4-lb) loaf. 

Bakers have been criticized lately in 
the press for not reducing the price of 
bread, considering the drop in flour 
values. Some time ago this office asked 
an expert on baking to give his opinion 
as to what the price of flour would have 
to be in order to permit a shilling loaf. 
After careful consideration of working 
charges, etc., he said that bakers ought 
to be able to produce a shilling loaf 
when flour fell to 65s per sack of 280 
Ibs, the price at that time being about 
80s per sack. 

Therefore, taking into consideration 
the present value of flour and the cheap- 
ness of country flour milled from English 
wheat, “which can be bought around 48 
@49s, and mixed in a limited quantity 
with the bread mixture, the shilling loaf 
should still leave the baker a good mar- 
gin of profit. 

Some of the department stores, and 
also bakers in certain districts, are al- 
ready selling at 11d per 4-lb loaf. It 
would therefore seem that a still cheap- 
er loaf is in sight. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 7 


As foreshadowed in this column a week 
ago, the price of bread in Glasgow has 
been reduced. The importance of this 
announcement is that it marks the re- 
sumption of the downward trend of 
bread costs which was arrested about 
three months ago. Before the halt in 
the descent took place, Glasgow bakers 
had, between last December and the end 
of May, made six successive reductions 
of 14d per 4-lb loaf, thus cheapening the 
quartern loaf from its peak price of Is 
444d to Is 144d. The further reduction 
of 1%4d which takes effect today brings 


the price down to 1s 1d, the same retail 
charge as that ruling in London. 

This latter fact is interesting, because 
it shows that Glasgow is restoring its 
position of having probably the cheapest 
bread supply in the United Kingdom. 
There is no doubt that this advantage 
which Glasgow had in the past was 
largely derived from its importations of 
flour from North America. Being one 
of the largest receiving ports, Glasgow 
need not worry at the lack of its local 
mills to provide for the flour require- 
ments of its bakers. 


HEAVY STOCKS 


The supply of imported flours, includ- 
ing Australian and Pacific, is very heavy 
in Scotland. Dundee and Leith, as well 
as Glasgow, have had heavy deliveries to 
land. The Dundee shipments ran to 
18,000 bags, and it is calculated that not 
10,000 of these can be placed. In face 
of the glut on hand and of the falling 
market, a circumstance that will dis- 
courage bakers from carrying stocks to 
any extent, there can be little doubt that 
a dull market lies ahead. 


CHEAPER BREAD EXPECTED 


Flour quotations for the next few 
months suggest a further cheapening of 
the loaf. In Glasgow it is hoped that 
by December we shall see another penny 
knocked off, bringing down the quartern 
loaf to 1s, or 100 per cent above the pre- 
war charge of 6d. Today’s price of 1s 
1d is about 116 per cent above the pre- 
war level. . This is a serious matter to 
the thousands of unemployed persons. in 
our midst. It does not require much 
imagination to realize what it must mean 
to be unemployed while the present costs 
for the barest necessaries of life are rul- 
ing. 

The loaf is certainly as cheap as any 
food today, and if it should be further 
cheapened the demand will assuredly be 
maintained, no matter how other foods 
may be neglected. In other words, a 
cheap loaf is good for every one—con- 
sumer, baker, flour merchant and miller. 

It was expected that the Glasgow bak- 
ers would review the price of tea bread, 
as well as that of the loaf,-but while con- 
sideration was given to the question the 
attitude adopted was that the margin 
of trading does not yet permit of any 
reduction in price. It cannot be said 
that the baker is supported in this atti- 
tude by the auxiliary trades. For some 
time there has been much comment on 
the charges still maintained for tea 
bread, yet it was stated officially here 
that the difficulty is to persuade the bak- 
ers not to cut their prices prematurely. 

How can one reconcile such a state- 
ment with the fact that in parts of Lan- 
arkshire today tea bread is being sold 
at pre-war prices, while one Lanarkshire 
baker is sending his motor into town 
daily and is underselling. the larger bak- 
ers in the city? The Glasgow men ap- 
pear to be hiding behind the English 
baker. They state that the 3d cake is 
still being sold in certain parts of Eng- 
land, but there is reason to believe that 
they refer to fashionable coast resorts, 
where everything is at luxury prices. 


FUNERAL OF SIR WILLIAM BILSLAND 


There was a very large and representa- 
tive attendance of mourners, including 
many members of the corn and flour 
trades, at the funeral of Sir William 
Bilsland, Bart., a leading baker and ex- 
lord provost of Glasgow, whose death 
was reported last week. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 7 
New business has been quiet this week. 
There have been fairly large arrivals of 
flour, every class being represented, 
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which has kept 
distributing, and they have been able to 
make afew sales on spot at what might 
be termed fairly reasonable profits. Tak- 
ing the position as a whole, consumers 


importers fairly busy 


have been pessimistic, and business has 
only been possible when yA were tempt- 
ed by a lower price than that of a week 


Home millers were never feeling the 
pony agen from foreign flour as much 
as they are today; in fact, not since pre- 
war times has foreign flour been in such 
evidence, especially in Belfast and the 
north of Ireland. Up to the present, 
home milled flour has not been altogether 
on a competitive basis, but millers have 
been able to dispose of their output for 
immediate delivery, because neither con- 
sumers nor importers were carrying 
stock, and forward buying being on a 
moderate scale all the time, bakers and 
merchants had to pay mills’ prices for 

. immediate delivery. 

Now, however, the pendulum appears 
to be swinging the other way, as there 
are fair amounts of foreign flour arriv- 
ing, and not only have the consumers to 
take delivery of quantities but importers 
have shown more faith and have taken 
hold of a little flour which they have now 
to dispose of on spot, and this is re- 
flecting on the home millers’ trade. The 
latter are now dropping their prices, and 
a battle royal has commenced. 

The principal business done during the 
week has been in Canadian springs and 
Minneapolis flours, both of which have 
been lower. Good export Manitoba pat- 
ents have been secured at 56s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and 57s, Dublin, for second half 
October shipment, which is much cheap- 
er than was quoted a week ago. 

The price for some of the best Min- 
neapolis brands has been slightly shaded, 
and it has been possible to buy good, 
well-known flours at 62@63s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, plus 1s Dublin, September sea- 
board shipment. American soft winters 
have, if anything, been slightly firmer, 
56s, Belfast, being the price for best 
popular brands. 

Kansas flours are still out of the run- 
ning, and it is impossible to buy any of 
the best brands under 55@56s, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, and fully 1s more Dublin, which 
puts them out of competition with other 
flours of this class. Canadian soft win- 
ters have been offered as low as 52s, net, 
cif. Belfast, without attracting busi- 
ness. 

Home millers’ prices have again been 
reduced, and it is possible to buy quite 
a good soft winter at 60s, full delivered 
terms, less discount, although there are 
some asking as high as 66@68s per 
280 Ibs. 

MILL OFFALS 


There has been a fair trade in bran, 
and millers are able to secure for best 
white £11@£11 10s ton, ex-mill. Medium 
red remains at £10. The quantity turned 
out is small, and is going immediately 
into consumption. 

Foreign bran is not on offer, except in 
very small quantities. Fine middlings 
are meeting a strong demand at £13@14 
ton, and for common pollards £12 are 
asked. Competition from continental 
mills is not keen, owing to the big de- 
mand on the other side. 


OATMEAL 


Quiet but steady. Some Canadian me- 
dium cut new crop of very fine quality 
has been offering at 52s per 280 lbs, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, but busi- 

ness has been difficult to do pending 
‘some settlement in the price of home 
grown new crop oats. Quotations for 
rolled oats have been on the basis of 55 
@56s per 280 lbs, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for 
new crop, but for prompt shipment 52s 
would be accepted. Irish flake, old crop, 
is not now offered. Consumers have 
sufficient stock to keep them going, and 
are inclined to sell out, in view of the 
offers of new oatmeal. 

Irish oats are inclined to fall in price, 
and sellers find it difficult to make any 
headway in the selling of the new crop, 
owing to large stocks of old oats of 
American and Canadian type and the 
cheap offers of foreign rolled oats. 
Competition promises to be extremely 
keen between home made and foreign 
oatmeal. The weather has become fine. 
Harvest operations are proceeding quick- 
ly, and prices are falling, and with the 





demand dull this will have a tendency to 
make sales of imported oatmeal difficult. 


FEEDINGSTUFFS 


The market has been very dull. Mill- 
ers report a falling off in all classes, and 
some are resorting to short time. Sup- 
plies of Indian corn, both mixed Ameri- 
can and Plate, are ample for all re- 
quirements. Meal is quoted at £11 lis 
ton, ex-mill, bags included, a this 
price is being shaded by some, and flake 
maize for cattle feeding is £14 10s, same 
terms. 

While stocks of linseed cakes are not 
large, demand is dragging, and there is 
plenty on spot to meet all requirements, 
The price now indicated for September 
shipment from the mills is £17, and 
there has been some little business done 
around this figure. 

There seem to be no imported cotton 
cakes on offer, but home made are in the 
neighborhood of £16 ton. American de- 
corticated meal is quoted at about £15, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, for both new and old 
crop. Prices, however, for all classes 
of feedingstuffs are merely nominal, as 
there is too little business doing to test 
values. 


HOLLAND MARKETS, SEPT. 3 


During the early part of this week 
the general tone of the market was some- 
what better, and offers attracted more 
attention. There were a few transac- 
tions in Kansas patents for early ship- 
ment at $8 per 220 Ibs, but the volume 
of business was limited, and as soon as 
the prices from mills were raised, buy- 
ers withdrew completely. Even the low- 
er dollar rate which offset the increased 
quotations did not help matters, and 
business for the remainder of the week 
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-has remained without life.. Present prices 
asked are around $8.30 for hard wheat 
patents and $7.50 for straights, but the 
demand is only nominal, as far as new 
business is concerned. 

The flour market is in a somewhat 
strained condition, as inland flour milled 
from northern American wheat and im- 
proved in several instances by blending 
with a small percentage of strong Ameri- 
can patent flour is of such g quality 
that the demand from bakers for Ameri- 
can flour (ordinarily used for improv- 
ing the inland commodity) is practically 
nil. Importers therefore have their re- 
cent imports on hand without being in a 
position to dispose of them except at a 
loss, as the home mills are now offering 
at fully fi3 per 100 kilos below the local 
cost price of American flours. 

As I have previously remarked, un- 
less United States millers are in a posi- 
tion to lower their prices substantially 
the outlook for fresh business on a more 
liberal scale is practically hopeless. This 
will be the case more particularly when 
the new crops on this side become fully 
available, as then home millers will be 
in a position to compete with the offers 
from abroad. 


WEATHER CONDITIONS 


Weather conditions have improved; 
the intense heat has passed, and mod- 
erate rains have fallen. There is a prom- 
ising outlook for more moisture which, 
although late in coming, will be very 
beneficial for the preparation of the soil 
and for the sowing of the new winter 
crops. It also means that late vege- 
tables, such as winter potatoes, cabbages, 
winter carrots and various garden prod- 
uce, will turn out better than was ex- 
pected. 








BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Ene., Sept. 1.—Some time ago 
reference was made in these notes to the 
yeast manufacturing trade in this coun- 
try, and to a practical monopoly in the 
hands of two or three firms. There was 
the Distillers’ Co., Ltd., and James Cal- 
der & Co. The only other firm of any 
magnitude is the United Distilleries, 
Ltd., of Belfast and Londonderry, and 
it is not safe to say whether that firm is 
now part of the yeast combine or not; in 
any case, it is in sympathetic working 
with the others. 

The announcement is now made that 
the distillers’ company, which has a capi- 
tal of $26,000,000, has bought up the 
Calder distilleries, numbering seven in all. 
One announcement says the price paid 
was $3,500,000, but another states that 
only two of .the distilleries have been 
taken over, at $1,500,000, but that the 
Calders intend selling the others and re- 
tiring from the yeast and spirit business. 

The former statement is likely to be 
correct. This deal gives the distillers’ 
company, or its distributing agent, the 
United Yeast Co., a complete monopoly 
of the yeast trade of the United King- 
dom, as far as British made yeast is 
concerned. But, even then, it is a mo- 
nopoly with reservations. 

The yeast of the Netherlands Yeast 
Co. has an old and high reputation here, 
as it was familiar to bakers long before 
any British made spirit yeast was on 
sale. Although war regulations neces- 
sarily reduced, even stopped for a time, 
the sale of the foreign article, it has not 
lost its reputation, and whenever any- 
thing goes wrong with the bread of a 
baker using British yeast, he turns with 
some confidence to the Dutch article. 

It does not follow that the baker’s 
trouble is always due to the yeast, but, 
among a number of mystery factors, the 
yeast invariably is blamed. It is not so 
well defended as flour, because the flour 
traveller who comes in contact with the 
baker is sometimes quite an imposing 
and always a_ persuasive gentleman, 
while the man who takes the order for 
and delivers the yeast to the small bak- 
ers is apparently of lower social status 
and has much less personal influence, and, 
in any case, is always in a hurry, and will 
listen to complaints but has no time to 
argue about them. The Dutch firm re- 
ferred to, however, never cuts prices, so 
is regarded in quite a friendly way by 
the others. | 


uite a number of French, 

utch distillers, operating 
small plants, which consign their yeast to 
agents here, who sell to bakers at prices 
below the standard set by the large con- 
cerns. The opinion entertained by bak- 
ers is that this competition alone keeps 
prices reasonable. In present circum- 
stances the consolidation. of interests of 
the manufacturers is likely to leave the 
trade, as far as prices are concerned, 
much as at present, with of course the 
natural reduction as raw materials de- 
cline in value. 


There are 
Belgian and 


TECHNICAL HOBBY 


There is a general understanding that 
very few people are capable of main- 
taining enthusiasm for the kind of work 
they are concerned with évery day, but 
this rule seems to have its exception in 
the case of one of the leading bakers 
here, who, in a communication to the 
National Association Review on Exhibi- 
tion Bread, says: “Personally I have 
made bread making my hobby, and al- 
though I am controlling a-trade in the 
region of 2,000 bbls per week, I am still 
as keen as ever; so keen am I that often, 
when worried nearly out of my wits, I 
will leave it all to make up a batch of 
exhibition bread.” 

This gentleman was a very successful 
competitor at the London exhibitions for 
many years, and his success, besides cre- 
ating for him a reputation, had the 
stimulating effect which helped to build 
up his large business. There are other 
ex-competitors who have also done well 
by their efforts, but whose continuance in 
this work is evidently not so much in- 
duced by enthusiasm as by a keen com- 
mercial spirit. Thus, one master baker 
who has secured very many prizes, and 
who does not intend to compete this year, 
advertises recipes and tuition by corre- 
spondence, at $50 in each case. He is 
likely to get a good many applicants for 
help, even on those high terms. 

The ramifications of this competition 
business are very wide. One method of 
making money out of them which I have 
referred to is by tutoring others. There 
are cases in which unsuccessful competi- 
tors suggest that the help sometimes goes 
beyond what can be called tuition. In 
the confectionery section, quite a number 
of men specialize in decorative work 
suitable for exhibition purposes. Several 
very expert workmen of this class have 
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hired out their services to one firm after 
another, and have secured many prizes 
for each of those firms in turn; for the 
prize goes to the employer, with an ac- 
knowledgment of some sort to the work- 
man. In spite of the rather artificja| 
nature of some of the competitions no 
one grumbles, and the enthusiasm recurs 
each year as the time for the competi- 
tions arrives in September. 


COMPETITION MANIA 


If ever the present period of the life 
of the baking trade is described in his- 
tory, as far at least as concerns Great 
Britain, it will be rightly described is 
the competition era. We have many com- 
binations of young men, called “students’ 
societies,” and their “work” consists 
largely in promoting “whist drives” and 
social entertainment, with competitions 
of one sort or another to represent tlie 
serious endeavor. The most active of the 
local associations keep their members in 
the fold by promoting competitions. We 
have federations of local societies which 
go in for competitions on quite a lar: 
scale, dignifying the event by the name 
“Exhibition.” Beginning in Octob.r, 
there are three of those district exhi!.i- 
tions already announced. The procedu:¢ 
is peculiar. 

There are now several individuals hei 
who seem to do little else but “promot.” 
these exhibitions, incidentally making 
living out of the ventures. The “schem.” 
is first prepared, then the local and fe:'- 
erated bakers’ societies are induced {» 
officially “support” the enterprise. 0: 
ficially supporting seems to mean takin. 
over most, or all, of the detail work «( 
preparation, drawing up schedules f: 
the various competitions, and providin,y 
some of the funds for the purchase o 
medals, diplomas, etc. The reward seem, 
to be the honor conferred on the loci! 
bakers acting as a managing committ: 
and as judges of the several competi 
tions. 

The funds to run the exhibitions a1 
provided partly by the local societies, « 
already noted, and in greater part bb 
the entrance fees of competitors, and } 
rents of stalls from firms that wish t: 
show their wares. This latter source 0: 
revenue has to some extent dried up, 
because firms of standing became tire:! 
of the expense when these local exhibi 
tions multiplied too much. The smaller 
firms hunt in those coveys, and the en 
trance fees for the competitions appea 
to be a constant source of income. Firm: 
of standing in the baking trade seem 
quite prepared to send bread, cakes, ani 
other goods long distances to these local! 
exhibitions, while some men make a regu 
lar profession of competition work 
These people are described colloquially as 
“pot hunters.” 

Necessarily, all those small exhibitions 
might be considered competing shows to 
the premier event in London in Septem- 
ber, but, in reality, they have tended 
rather toward the function of feeders: 
whetting the desires of would-be com- 
petitors, and inciting them with every 
local success to aspire to London honors. 
The allied traders, sundriesmen, .millers 
etc., do not take any direct part in the 
competitions, but sometimes reward ver) 
generously the prize winners in the gen- 
eral classes, who have used their respec- 
tive materials; also a good many firms 
have special competitions for which only 
their own goods may be used, these firms 
of course providing the prizes in such 
cases. 

In the earlier exhibition the larger 
milling firms offered very generous in- 
ducemenis—as much as $500 to $1,000- 
to prize winners using their respective 
flours. The competition among millers in 
this way became rather keen, but the 
benefits to individual millers seemed 
somehow to decrease, so they wisely gave 
up the practice. Many bakers did very 
well out of the plan while it lasted; in- 
deed, it was this prize money that set a 
good many of them on-their feet in busi- 
ness. . 


WHAT IS EXHIBITION BREAD? 


Quite a month before the London Ex- 
hibition is to take place, bakers in all 
parts of the kingdom begin to make trial 
batches of what is known as “exhibition 
bread.” When this is made for trial, 
customers in the bakers’ shops are sup- 
plied with the loaves, generally cut in 
halves, as a special favor, but, as a rule, 
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disappointed with the stuff. A loaf 
of this pa of bread always weighs 2 lbs, 
usually an ounce over. Everything is 
done to get it to maximum bulk. Good 
color, a creamy white, is aimed at, but 
usually it is faulty in being overwhite. ; 
The main point, however, is to obtain 
a perfectly even texture. The cells on 
the cut surfave must be, if possible, all 
one size, and not larger than the head 
of the smallest pin, but the walls of those 
cells must be extremely thin, so that the 
light falling on them produces a peculiar 
prightness or sheen. 


The pans used for ordinary pan bread, 


which usually taper slightly toward the 
bottom, are not suitable for exhibition 
bread; the loaves shoot up too high, and 
there is a tendency to holes in the crumb 
near the top. 

A special kind of planished steel pan 
is extensively sold for this purpose. It is 
oblong in shape, but with straight sides, 
and of a capacity large enough to take 
a 2-lb loaf fully proofed, with no part 
much above the pan. The material of 
this pan, on account of its good heat 
conducting properties, makes the crust 
of the loaf much crisper and with a bet- 
ter “bloom” than that of ordinary pan 
bread. 

Exhibition bread is fermented by a 
very quick process, with a large quantity 
of yeast. It is the excess yeast that 
makes the fine texture possible. The 
whole process of making bread of this 


kind, from. the dry flour to the baked 
loaf, may not take more than three hours. 
In that time the whole fermenting period 


may not be longer than two hours, and 
during that two hours the dough is care- 
fully kneaded—opening out rather than 
excessive consolidation being the desider- 
atum—about four times. Some men, to 
improve texture, pass the dough a good 
many times through a dough break. 
The loaves are of course very care- 
fully proved, care being taken to prevent 
“skinning.” It is in the oven where the 
greatest care has to be exercised. If the 
oven is at all hot, there is the danger of 
a crust forming too quickly, with the 
inevitable production of holes near the 
top of the loaf, and possible unshapeli- 
ness if the loaves are of the crusty sort 
made in two pieces. To prevent. such 
accident, the oven used is comparatively 
cold, and, as an additional precaution, 


covers of one sort or another are placed 
over the loaves while baking. These cov- 
ers may be only collars of brown paper 
with tops, or they may be substantial 
iron pails. 

Large steam boxes are specially made 
for baking exhibition bread. Steam gen- 


erators are kept in the oven while the 
bread is baking. All these expedients 
are to prevent the loaves springing quick- 
lv and crust forming before the interior 
crumb has expanded to the full extent. 
The loaves produced on such a system 
are of course abnormal in appearance, 
and they are nearly deficient in flavor. 
Not all the specimens sent in are of the 
kind described, but only that sort obtains 
prizes, 


‘ 
TREMBLING PRICES 


“London bread, official price, is still 26c 
per 4 Ibs, and this has been maintained 
ile millers have dropped prices of 
four 3s per sack. Rightly, of course, as 
weight of the 2-lb loaf is fixed, a 
change in the price is not due until there 
an alteration in the price of flour of 
per sack, but in London the rule is 
dom regarded. The factories have 
ved the situation up to the present, but 
(.e price is trembling at the moment. 
_ Delegates from local associations have 
hid a meeting, and a press announce- 

‘nt states that “the time for bringing 
‘own the price of the loaf is not ripe.” 

iis press work is seldom a good sign in 

ondon; it is usually rather an expedient 

» keep up the courage of the wobbling 

ikers. There is plenty of bread being 

Id at 24c per 4 lbs, and the reduction 

f flour to $10.72 per bbl will certainly 

use a reduction among these cutting 

rms to 22¢, 

It is difficult for any one out of Lon- 
von to realize how parochial is its life, 
it rather the life of the many small and 
nearly self-contained towns of which it 
is composed. Since the war there has 
been a great expansion of shop trade. 
In many districts the fight on the matter 
of price is constant between those who 
sell only in shops and those who deliver. 
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With a good deal of reason those with 
counter trade assert that they make more 
profit than those who deliver, even if they 
sell bread 2c per 4 lbs cheaper. The 
result is that 30 to 50 bbls per week are 
common sales over the counter, even in 
back streets, where the rent is low and 
the service given is of the crudest. 

This sort of trade is certain to grow 
still further in the immediate future, and 
competition will increase, because some 
of these shop trade people, now that 
millers are making high grade flours 
again, will improve the color and quality 
of their bread as well as keep prices 
down, as they can easily do, with the 
margin of gross profits bread is now 
yielding. 


THE LABOR SITUATION 


The Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers has just held its annual confer- 
ence, and has rather a quiet tale to tell. 





fallen, the officers of the union ought to 
receive less. 

The proposal was badly received by the 
conference, and promptly turned down; 
the delegates evidently being anxious to 
show that, whatever “capitalist” employ- 
ers do, the union must show itself a 
model employer. The salaries of officials 
are not to be reduced. 

Strongly worded resolutions were 
passed condemning the government for 
failing to keep its promise to pass an 
eight-hour day act, and an act to pro- 
hibit nightwork in bakeries. The col- 
lapse of the recent coal strike has in- 
duced quite a subdued tone at all labor 
conferences, and this of the bakers was 
no exception. 


DEATH OF PROMINENT BAKER 


A leading figure in the baking trade 
has passed away in the person of Sir 
William Bilsland, baronet, whose photo- 


The Late Sir William Bilsland, Bart. 


The total membership is a little over 
17,000, while the funds on hand total 
about $160,000. During the year there 
has been a very considerable reduction 
of members, due in part to the cession of 
flour mill employees, who it seems were 
incorporated in the bakers’ union, but 
who have now transferred allegiance to 
a newly formed section of the dockers’ 
union. In addition to that loss, there has 
been much falling away of ordinary 


* members, particularly in London; one re- 


sult of the abortive strike of six months 
ago. 

The arrangement for amalgamation 
with the Scottish and Irish unions was 
formally accepted bythe conference, and 
the usual pious opinions aired as to the 
great strength that will accrue from 
united effort when the occasion arises. 
A woman delegate raised the pertinent 
question as to how the Scottish union 
can help in a case in which women mem- 
bers of the union are in a dispute, since 
the Scottish society is strongly against 
woman labor in bakeries. rom Lon- 
don, proposals were made that, as the 
members of the union haye had to sub- 
mit to reduction of wages in their own 
employment, as the cost of living has 


graph accompanies these notes. Sir Wil- 
liam had been in poor health for al- 
most two years. There was a reference 
to his critical condition in this column 
about a year ago. He lingered on till 
last Saturday. 

Sir William was best known to the 
public as a former lord provost of 
Glasgow, but to the flour and bread 
trades he was familiar as one of the 
largest bakers in the country. His serv- 
ice to the community as a lord provost of 
Glasgow reminds one that the bakers 
have given much time to public work in 
Glasgow. Another well-known Glasgow 
baker, William Beattie, who died about 
a year ago, was the deacon convener of 
the Trades House of Glasgow, which is 
the highest position to which a member 
of the ancient trade guilds of the city 
can attain, while James Macfarlane, of 
Macfarlane, Lang & Co., is chairman of 
the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, the great- 
est of our voluntarily managed hospitals 
and one of the best equipped institutions 
of the kind in the world, particularly as 
regards the electrical treatment of 
diseases. 

Like the late Mr. Beattie, Sir William 
Bilsland began his baking career in a 
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very modest way in Glasgow, and today 
his firm is one of the largest of the kind. 
The factory that bears his name is the 
Hydepark bakery, of which he was a 
director. He was also a partner of the 
firm of Gray, Dunn & Co., biscuit manu- 
facturers. The Hydepark bakery is 
mainly engaged in the production of 
bread, and it has a very large turnover 
in flour. 

Sir William’s baronetcy will fall to his 
only surviving son, Steven Bilsland, who 
served in the war. He, like his father, 
is a director of Bilsland Bros., Ltd., 
which carries on the. Hydepark bakery, 
and a partner in the firm of Gray, 
Dunn & Co. 

INSECT PESTS 


Every summer, bakehouses here are in- 
fested with some sort of pests. Some- 
times beetles, sometimes ants. This year 
complaints are growing about a plague 
of ants. These little insects at certain 
stages of their lives are capable of flying, 
and at such period they spread them- 
selves over wide areas, and a bakehouse 
seems an ideal settling ground. The in- 
sects themselves, or their eggs, may be 
readily carried in goods, boxes, or pack- 
ing and, once located in a hot bake- 
house, they multiply at an enormous rate 
and are extremely difficult to extermi- 
nate. 

Poison sprays as a cure should not be 
used. It is always dangerous to use poi- 
son liquids of any sort in a bakery. A 
few years ago a well-known baker in the 
north of England was summoned and 
fined because his bread contained a quan- 
tity of arsenic, which was discovered on 
analysis. The source of the poison could 
not be determined for some time, but 
was ultimately traced to a disinfectant 
which had been used for spraying the 
walls of the sponging room. 

Ants locate themselves in crevices in 
the walls, and in the corners of tables, 
trucks, etc. If it is possible to discover 
by watching where the nests are, it is 
comparatively easy to destroy them, but 
they increase at such a rate that no ordi- 
nary measures of extermination are effec- 
tive. Among cures suggested are doses 
of turpentine, smeared along the “runs” 
of the insects. 

Another suggests that if moist bones 
are placed about, the ants will swarm 
into these, when they can be shaken out 
onto a heated tray, and thus destroyed; 
the bones, of course, being used again as 
perpetual traps. One really effective 
plan is to mark out the bakery and the 
utensils in it into sections, then to spray 
one section at a time with methylated 
spirit, and set it alight. If ordinary care 
is taken to keep the light away while the 
spraying process is proceeding, and to 
spray only a manageable portion each 
time, there is no real danger of setting 
the premises on fire. 

Tables may be turned over on their 
tops and sprayed with spirit, then light- 
ed, without in the least charring the 
wood, but the ants will all be killed. The 
spirit spray gets well into all crevices, 
and the spirit burns out of these without 
danger. This plan I can personally vouch 
for as being effective. 


TIME AND MOTION STUDY 


Waiting on the quayside at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, the writer watched, for a period 
of one hour, a gang of men unloading 
and storing part of a cargo of flour 
received from the United States. The 
flour was in 140-lb cotton bags. There 
were altogether nine men at the work, 
three in the hold of the steamship, two 
on a large platform on the quay, and 
four carrying and stacking in the shed, 
in a position about 12 to 15 yards from 
the platform. The only power mech- 
anism in use was the ship’s own steam 
derrick. 

The bags were taken from the hold in 
the ordinary rope sling, nine at a time, 
in such a way as to entail the minimum 
of labor, for the two men operating on 
the platform. The four carriers, two 
working from each side of the platform, 
seemed to be able to clear the bags in 
the exact time required by the men in 
the hold to get them in the sling, and the 
crane to land them on the platform. To 
clear the nine bags each time took ex- 
actly one minute on the average, and, 
although there seemed no effort at speed 
on the part of any one, the difference in 
time taken between one lot and another 
was hardly caleulable. In the one hour, 
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carefully timed, 540 bags were cleared 
from the hold, and stacked in the shed: 
that is, 60 bags per man, or at the rate 
of one.a minute for each man. 

I was informed that the men are paid 
at a tohnage rate. They certainly 
seemed to be working very faithfully, 
systematically, and iently. Careful 
watching showed that no man seemed to 
take one step more than necessary, no 
one handled a bag more than he need do, 
nor, in fact, was in the least extravagant 
in any motion or exertion necessary for 
the work in hand. 

Except the steam crane, the whole op- 
eration of discharging and storing was 
performed in the simplest way, yet prob- 
ably at a rate cheaper than if portable 
conveyors had at every stage been used 
for the work. When such parcels as bags 
of flour are to be conveyed for a distance 
on the level, or downward, conveyors 
seem economical, if of a permanent char- 
acter. It would be interesting to know 
if portable conveyors could have done 
this work cheaper, making due allowance 
for the running costs of the extra plant. 

Joun KimkK1anp. 





BRITISH BAKERY EXHIBITS 


Bakery Products Display at Islington Well 
Patronized—Most Successful Exhibition 
Held in Many Years 


Lonvon, Ena., Sept. 7.—The annual 
exhibition of the National Association of 
Master Bakers was held this week at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. It 
is many years since the exhibition has 
been so well patronized by exhibitors 
and so largely attended by visitors. The 
enormous hall was literally packed with 
‘stalls and booths and, as far as could be 
seen, every bit of available space had 
been taken by exhibitors. 

Many years ago this exhibition was 
made use of by importers of American 
flour in order to advertise their brands 
to the baking trade. It has, however, 
gradually become a British millers’ af- 
fair, and all the leading mills are rep- 
resented and have stands showing their 
brands of flour, and bakings of bread 
and confectionery made therefrom. Mill- 
ers make a special point of entertaining 
their customers on a liberal scale, and 
endeavor to book all the orders they can. 
Bakers from every part of the United 
Kingdom visit this show, and many of 
them put off buying flour until show 
week. 

In years gone by a great deal of price 
cutting went on among the millers, and 
sometimes flour was sold to bakers at 
ridiculously low value. This evil has ap- 
parently been remedied and, as far as 
could be learned, millers have maintained 
official prices. 

I regret to say that American and Ca- 
nadian flours were conspicuous by their 
absence, there being only one exhibit of 
American flour, namely, Washburn- 
Crosby’s Gold Medal. Ross T. Smyth 
& Co., London representatives for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., had a stand show- 
ing Gold Medal and loaves made from 
that flour. They also offered a valuable 
cash prize to bakers for the best loaf 
of bread made exclusively from Gold 
Medal. There was a large entry for this 
competition, and it appeared to me that 
the winning loaf of this competition was 
quite one of the best’ to be seen at the 
exhibition, being of perfect texture and 
beautiful color. 

One of the London factors also made 
a display of his private brands of flour 
which had been obtained from various 
mills in America and northern Canada. 
These flours not being the mills’ brands, 
their source of origin was not advertised. 

The exhibition will close tonight, after 
being probably the most successful ever 
held. Our London bakery correspondent 
will deal more fully with this subject in 
the next bakery number of The North- 
western Miller. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 








To establish market facilities in At- 
lanta to help dispose of the large surplus 
crop of Georgia corn each year the At- 
lanta Commercial Exchange has taken 
steps toward organizing a contract mar- 
ket, or grain exchange, where prices will 
be quoted daily, and erecting a grain 
elevator where corn can be stored. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BAKING 


VII: FERMENTATION, PROOFING AND BAKING 
By Joun C. SUMMERS 


There are two methods employed by 
bread manufacturers in fermenting 
doughs, viz., straight dough and sponge. 


STRAIGHT DOUGH 


When all of the ingredients used in 
bread making are introduced at one time 
and made into a dough, a straight dough 
results. This is the method employed in 
most small shops and many large ones. 
It has its advantages and disadvantages. 
It is probably rightly claimed that bread 
made by this method possesses a better 
flavor and is sweeter. 

The consumption of yeast and sugars 
is somewhat greater by this method. It 

roves very satisfactory with soft flours, 
but offers difficulties with the strong 
ones. One of the great advantages is 
that less labor is required in mixing. 
This is particularly true where all mix- 
ers are installed on the same floor and 
it is necessary to throw doughs back 
into the mixers when sponge method is 
used, 

One great. disadvantage is the labor 
required in punching. It is customary 
to give two punches. Sometimes three 
are given and sometimes only one. When 
two are given the time is divided as fol- 
lows: three and one half hours, first 
punch 214, hours, second 50 minutes, and 
the third 25 minutes; four hours, first 
punch 21% hours, second one hour, third 
30 minutes; four and one half hours, first 
2%, hours, second 114 hours, third 30 
minutes. 

SPONGE 

A sponge method is when a portion of 
the raw materials are introduced at two 
different times and the doughs punched 
only when taken. The methods of mix- 
ing and fermenting are as follows: 
sponge, 60 per cent of flour, 60 per cent 
of water, yeast, yeast food; dough, 40 
per cent of flour, 40 per cent of water, 
sugar, salt, malt, shortening, milk. 

The sponge is made first and allowed 
to ferment undisturbed for three to 
five hours, this depending upon the 
strength of the flour. It is then broken 
up well in the mixer with the remaining 
water and the other ingredients added, 
making the dough. This is given from 15 
minutes to one hour and taken. 

The sponge method is particularly 
suitable in large plants and with strong 
flours. Less labor is required in punch- 
ing but more in mixing. This enables a 
more vigorous character of fermentation 
and effects a considerable saving of 
yeast, sugar and other ingredients. In 
large plants where the sponge room is a 
floor above the doughroom and the 
spapges are introduced into the dough 
mixers by gravity, there is much less 
labor involved in the making of the 
dough. 


FLOURS 


When strong and weak flours are 
blended, many bakers make the mistake 


of using the soft flour in the sponge and 
the hard in the dough. It should be the 
reverse. The strong flour contains the 


larger quantity of gluten, requiring more 
fermentation to become fully matured, 
and for this reason should be given the 
longer time. When soft flours only are 
used, best results are obtained, either by 
sponge or straight dough, by using a 
liberal quantity of yeast and giving the 
doughs a short period of fermentation. 
With strong flours, somewhat less yeast 
and longer fermentation time prove sat- 
isfactory. If extremely strong, the 
sponge method should be employed. 


FERMENTATION 


Fermentation consists of all the many 
chemical changes that take place within 
the dough from the time it is mixed till 
transformed into bread. This has large- 
ly to do with the chemical changes that 
occur among the proteins and carbohy- 
drates. Yeast is a low form of plant 


life, and to grow and reproduce it must 
be supplied with considerable carbohy- 
drate and nitrogenous material in an 
available form, and also mineral matter. 

Doughs ferment very slowly at first 


because of the limited quantity of such 
available material present. There is an 
abundance of both classes of food pres- 
ent in a newly mixed dough, but not in 
an easily assimilable state. The protein 
of the flour has first to be acted upon 
by enzymes, and gotten into a simpler 
and more soluble condition. This dif- 
ficulty is now being overcome to a great 
degree by the use of yeast food, one of 
the constituents of which is a nitro- 
genous mineral salt. 

The carbohydrate material within a 
freshly mixed dough is largely in the 
form of starch or cane or malt sugars. 
The yeast is incapable of acting upon 
these substances. Before they can be 
consumed as food for the yeast they 
must be transformed into glucose, a sim- 
pler and readily available substance. 
Enzymes also bring about these changes. 
Conditions that favor and stimulate 
enzymic action are very desirable. 

Equations representing the chemical 
changes that the carbohydrates undergo 
during fermentation are: 

2C, H, 0, + H, O = C,, H,, 0, 
Starch Water . Maltose 

The enzyme responsible for this con- 
version of starch into malt sugar is 
diastase and the change known as dias- 
tase or diastatic action. 

C,, H, 0,, + H, O = 2C, H,, O, 
Maltose Water Glucose 

Maltose is the enzyme producing this 
change: 

C,, H, O,, + H, O = 2C, H,, 0, 
Sucrose Water Glucose 

Sucrose is the enzyme that changes 
cane sugar into glucose: 

C, H,, O, = 2C, H, OH + 2C 0, 
Glucose Alcohol Carbon dioxide 

Zymase, the enzyme closely associated 
with yeast, finally breaks up the glucose 
into carbon dioxide and alcohol, which 
products are present in large quantities 
in a fermented dough. 

Gas production and gluten softening 
go on simultaneously. One must not be 
led to believe, however, that abundant 
gas production is indicative of matured 
gluten. One might have an abundance 
of gas present long before the gluten 
has been sufficiently developed for bread 
making. The most important reason for 
fermenting a dough is to soften the 
gluten.. It is a mistake to hasten this 
by increasing the temperature. When 
this is done the gluten is injured and the 
doughs become sticky; also, high tem- 
peratures are conducive to rapid bac- 
terial action. 

The temperature of freshly mixed 
doughs should never exceed 80 degrees. 
Doughs at the desired temperature and 
containing the correct amounts of yeast, 
sugars and yeast foods should be given 
whatever time is required to properly 
mature. They should not be taken young 
or old. This length of time of fermen- 
tation will depend to a great degree up- 
on the age and strength of the flour be- 
ing used. 

The quantity and quality of gluten de- 
termines the strength of a flour. A 
Montana and a Washington flour might 
contain the same amount of dry gluten, 
and still differ greatly in strength. The 
Montana flour made from wheat grown 
and matured in a hot, dry climate will 


be tough and strong, and require a very . 


vigorous character of fermentation to 
get in condition for bread making. The 
Washington flour made from wheat 
grown in a damp, milder climate will 
contain a softer, less elastic, gluten, 
which will be matured by much less fer- 
mentation. If doughs made from such 
flours are given long periods of fermen- 
tation, they will become old, and the 
bread will be small of volume and poor 
in quality. 


PROOFING 


Fermentation continues after the 
dough is made up and panned. Since 
the proofing is done at a much higher 
temperature (90 to 100 degrees), fer- 
mentation proceeds at a much greater 
rate during this time than while in the 
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troughs. The best temperature for 
proofing is 90 degrees, and should never 
exceed 95 degrees. Most bakers over- 
proof. The best bread is made with 
short proof. 

The humidity of proofing chambers is 
usually too great. It is a general cus- 
tom to heat these with live steam, which 
is a mistake. They should’be heated by 
radiators, and just sufficient steam or 
vapor allowed to escape in the chamber 
to prevent crusting. Under no condi- 
tions should the humidity be sufficiently 
high to allow condensation on the sur- 
face of the dough. This should not be 
wet, but feel dry and have a thin skin. 
Short proof and a hot oven insure good 

ain and well-formed loaves. 

After the first two hours of fermenta- 
tion, carbon dioxide gas is present in 
abundance. It is this gas that is largely 
responsible for the rising of the dough. 
It is retained within the dough by layers 
of gluten, and when present in sufficient 
amount, the pressure becomes great 
enough to inflate the mass. 


BAKING 


Fermentation continues during the 
first few minutes after reaching the oven 
until the temperature is sufficiently in- 
creased to arrest the process. After 
reaching the oven the carbon dioxide, 
alcohol and water vapor are greatly ex- 
panded at the higher temperature, caus- 
ing the “oven spring” and cellular forma- 
tion of the crumb. If doughs are taken 
young the tough gluten will not respond 
sufficiently to the gas pressure, which 
will retard maximum expansion and good 
cellular formation. 

If the doughs are allowed to get old 
the gluten will become too soft, and will 
be unable to withhold the gas for a long 
enough time to insure g formation of 
the cells. Larger gas pockets will form, 
producing a coarse grain. If the doughs 
are properly matured, the properly in- 
flated mass will remain until fixed by the 
higher temperature. On a very old 
dough this mass will allow the gas to 
escape and collapse, resulting in a loaf 
of small volume. In addition to adding 
to the appearance of the crumb, a close 
grain loaf will be whiter in color. 

Soon after reaching the oven, loaves 
will commence to brown. This consists 
of caramelization of the sugars on the 
surface, which portion of the loaf reaches 
a much greater temperature than any 
other portion. This caramelization is 
the first stage of burning. 

Besides browning, another change oc- 
curs on the surface during baking, viz., 
glazing. The steam within the oven, 
coming in contact with the cooler sur- 
face of the dough, will be condensed on 
the surface. At the temperature of the 
oven chamber the starch molecules on 
the surface in contact with the precipi- 
tated water will expand and, finally, 
rupture, accounting for the glazed sur- 
face. The amount of glazing is de- 
pendent upon the quantity of water 
vapor present. 


MOLDING 


The mold apouse present in the dough 
are destroyed during baking, and the 
loaves leave the oven in a sterile condi- 
tion. If it were possible to prevent con- 
tamination during cooling, wrapping and 
handling, bread would never mold. Un- 
fortunately, however, the bread again 
becomes contaminated after leaving the 
oven. The mold spores and bacteria in 
the air find lodgment on the surface of 
the loaves. When conditions are ideal 
these organisms will multiply and pro- 
duce harmful results. 

Doubtless there are many other chemi- 
cal ———_ that occur during the process 
of bread making, with which we are not 
at this time thoroughly familiar. Un- 
less one has a thorough knowledge of the 
changes discussed above, he is working 
blindly and has only a vague conception 
of the things that occur. 


(To be continued) 





Approximately 10 per cent of all 
farms in the United States report having 
pure bred live stock, according to figures 
made public in the 1920 census of agri- 
culture, conducted by the Census Bureau 
of the Department of Commerce. The 
total number of farms is given as 6,448,- 
366, and of these, 693,724 include pure 
bred animals among their stock. 
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- PANS FOR THE BAKER 


(Continued from page 1448.) 

t same baker would understand 
aa single layer cake that he might 
make to order, following a special for- 
mula, would cost more than one of a 
patch of one hundred made in his own 
shop, and if he would figure accurately 
the cost of the special order he would 
probably find it more than double the 
stock variety, although there would not 
be much, if any, difference in the cost 
of material alone. Labor, that one in- 


gredient used in all - nacenonae ea is 
responsible for the difference in both 
cases. 


On a single article the amount of 
labor does not seem large, and in many 
cases it is not; but when the number of 
articles is multiplied by hundreds and 
thousands and these figures repeated day 
after day, the amount of labor runs into 
enormous figures. It is therefore more 
evident to the large manufacturer that 
a small saving is important. Quantity 
production enables the manufacturers to 
mass the small savings into a large total, 
and they have not only done this on pans 
but they have passed on the saving to 
the consumer in the shape of lower 
prices. 

Quality has improved steadily, and has 
properly been the chief selling argument 
for pans. Low prices mean little on 
pans if the quality is not there to give 
satisfactory service in the shop. The 
pans last longer than the invoice, and 
either cost money or save money for the 
baker in their daily use. Not only the 
life of the pan must be considered, but 
the adaptability to shop conditions. The 
pans are only paid for once, but they 
are used every day and, therefore, if a 
certain kind of pan will save money by 
making some part of its use less expen- 
sive, the first cost becomes a secondary 
consideration. 


Pan manufacturers have made an ex- 
tensive study of the conditions under 
which pans are used, and have devised 


many improvements to overcome difficul- 
ties encountered. Bottom edges of old 
style pans were sharp, and in getting 
them out of the oven the baker would 
frequently dent the pans with the peel 
blade. This difficulty was overcome by 
making slightly rounded edges that per- 
mitted the peel to slide under the pan 
easily. That sounds like a simple thing, 
but to do it required thousands of dol- 
lars’ worth of equipment and a radical 
change in the method of making pans. 

Rounded sheets of metal attached to 
the ends of the sets of strapped pans 
furnished added protection and saved 
bakers thousands of dollars that might 
have been wasted otherwise. Strapping 
pans in sets to make less labor in han- 
dling has been done. for years, the regu- 
lar method being to rivet the pans to 
band iron, using two rivets on each end 
of each pan. This method leaves the 
rivet heads on the inside of the pans 
and causes spots on the loaves of bread, 
and also makes the task of cleaning pans 
more difficult. . 

Thanks to the ingenuity of the manu- 
facturer this feature of strapping is no 
longer necessary, as pans are now made 
and riveted to the band iron, with no 
rivet heads in the pans. Many different 
methods have been tried, and nearly as 
many have proved unsatisfactory in use. 
Experience has developed this feature so 
that today sets of pans, free from rivets 
inside the pans, are available, and they 
are so securely fastened together that it 
Is impossible to get them apart without 
destroying the pan. 

Many other improvements have been 
made, and more probably will be made 
in the future, as the manufacturers are 
constantly working on problems that they 
find in connection with the business. 


They see the difficulties as well as any 
one, and they are quick to adopt any 
real improvement that will make a better 


article or reduce the cost in any way. 
Bakers should help the manufacturer by 
telling him when the service rendered by 
the article he is making is good, and by 
reuembering that he is trying at all 
times to give them the best possible value 
for their money. é 

This applies just as much when the 
distributing source happens to be the 
supply house as it does when the dealings 
are direct with the factory. The factory 
1S necessary, but the supply house mar- 
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kets a large part of the output and car- 
ries stock all over the country for the 
bakers. This enables both the manu- 
facturer and the baker to devote time 
and neta to other things, and the bak- 
ers can have the convenience of quick 
delivery and at the same time the ad- 
vantage of the low price made possible 
by quantity production, while the manu- 
facturer can be assured of an outlet for 
large quantities of his product. 

During the war it was extremely dif- 
ficult to obtain many kinds of material, 
and mills were months behind on their 
deliveries. The fact that pan manufac- 
turers were carrying large stocks of raw 
material, and had orders entered for 
more for delivery months ahead, enabled 
the bakers of the country to obtain pans 
for their needs which they might not 
have been able to do otherwise. Some- 
times criticism was heard on account of 
advances in price, but in a majority of 
cases the manufacturers saved the bak- 
ers large amounts of money by selling 
the pans made from the stock on hand 
and the earlier purchases on the basis of 
cost, adding only the increase in labor, 
which of course was immediate and 
could not be avoided. 

Offers of large sums were made to 
manufacturers for the contracts they 
held with the mills. An example of the 








temptation to make easy profits is given 
in the case of one manufacturer who was 
offered fifty thousand dollars in cash for 
one contract he held with a tin plate mill. 
He said he would not consider it, be- 
cause he had gone through years when 
he needed the support of his customers 
and, thanks to that support, he had suc- 
ceeded in his business. Here was the 
time to show a real appreciation of that 
support, which he did by holding his 
stock for the needs of his regular trade, 
for, as he said, his customers now had a 
greater need for his support than he 
had for theirs. 

It is a fortunate thing for bakers that 
there are men of that stamp connected 
with the allied trades. Service of the 
highest type is being rendered, and fre- 
quently is not appreciated. It is wrong 
to assume that the other fellow is always 
trying to profit at your expense. Many 
times he is working honestly for your 
benefit, and his success depends on his 
ability to be worth more to you than you 
are required to pay. 





Leaf’s Sweet Shop has been incorpo- 
rated at Louisville with $4,000 capital 
stock, by H. R. Sitow, A. E. Leaf and 
Helen Leaf. The Hertle confectionery 
and bakery has been purchased, and will 
be operated by the new firm. 
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FLAVOR IN BREAD 


Minnesota Chemist of Opinion That Bakery 
Practice Has Much to Do with Loss of 
Flavor—Fermentation a Factor 


C..H. Bailey, associate agricultural 
biochemist for the Minnesota depart- 
ment of agriculture, at the University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minn., writes: 

“My attention has been drawn to the 
controversy concerning flavor in bread 
which has been stimulated by a com- 
munication from a prominent baker. 
Such discussions are no doubt helpful 
in bringing out various poifts of, im- 
portance. Before we seek for the causes 
of an impairment of flavor, however, we 
must know what flavor is, and agree that 
it has been impaired. The opinion of the 
baker who produced the bread is not 
necessarily of material significance in 
this connection, since apparently opin- 
ions of individuals differ, and it is the 
composite decision of the baker’s patrons 
that must determine the type of flour 
which the baker should endeavor to. sup- 
ply. To establish a significant impair- 
ment or “lack” of flavor we must then 
bring into this court evidence which 
proves that a majority of the bakery 
patrons agree that this is the fact. 

“Let us assume for sake of argument, 
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nsist on bread with Tuts LABEL 


O matter what brand of bread 

you prefer you want to be sure 

that it is made under the most cleanly 
and sanitary conditions. 

The American Bakers Association, 
an organization whose members pro- 
duce over fifty per cent of the bread 
manufactured in this country, has 
made it possible for you to know what 
bread is spotlessly clean. The label 
pictured above is your certificate. 
Affixed to the wrapper of your pre- 
ferred bread, it gives you an insurance 
of cleanliness of manufacture. 


This label means much to you and 
your family. It removes any doubt or 
misgiving as to the character of your 
bread. Its use is permitted only to 
bakers who conform to rigid standards 
of cleanliness in the making of bread. 


There may be bread without this 


label that is cleanly made. But there 
can be no uncertainty where this label 
is on the wrapper, for it means certified 
cleanliness in manufacture. 


Make sure of this label on your 


bread. Ask for it. Insist on it. It is 
your assurance of clean bread, 


American Bakers Association 


Bakers prepared to adopt the Association’s standard of 
cleanliness are invited to apply for the use of this label. 


One of the Advertisements Prepared for the Bakers’ National Publicity Campaign 
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© This label on bread is your protection 
and safeguard 


Adopted by the American Bakers Association as a Measure of Security to the Public 





ECOGNIZING their responsibility for 

common health and welfare, the 
American Bakers Association — repre- 
senting at the present time more than 
half of the bread manufacture of the 
nation—has adopted a label that certifies 
cleanliness in the making of bread. 

This label will appear only on bread 
known to this organization to measure 
up toan exacting standard of cleanliness. 
This doés not mean that all bread with- 
out this label is unclean, but bread with 
this label-is clean beyond doubt. 


All bakers who make bread in accord 


with the standards of cleanliness set by 
the Association have access to this label. 
The Association sets its energy to mak- 
ing cleanliness in baking a universal 
practice. Its presentation of the certified 
cleanliness label is but another step in 
the safeguarding of public health and 
welfare. 


If you would be certain that your 
bread has been made under the cleanest 
auspices, if you would see to it that the 
bread you buy is above suspicion, make 
sure that it bears this label of certified 
cleanliness. 


American Bakers Association 


Bakers prepared to adopt the Association's standard of 
cleanliness are invited to apply for use of this label. 


Proposed Full-Page Advertisement for the Bakers’ National Campaign 


however, that a general modification has 
occurred in the flavor of bakery bread, 
and try to determine what causes may 
have contributed to such changes. Now, 
there are about four industries or groups 
of industries which have played a part 
in the ultimate production of this bread, 
namely: (1) the agricultural or farming 
group, (2) the grain handling and mer- 
chandising group, (3) the millers, and 
(4) the bakers. Since the farmer is the 
first to handle the raw material which 
finds its way into the baked loaf, we may 
concede that he might subject it to 
treatment from which it could never re- 
cover. Let us, then, scrutinize the com- 
mon wheat farming practices, and try 
to ascertain whether they are ordinarily 
responsible for any impairment in bak- 
ing quality. 

“This, in fact, was one of the prob- 
lems studied by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture several years 
ago, and part of the earlier data thus 
secured is included in that department’s 
Bureau of Plant Industry Circular No. 
68, published Nov. 14, 1910. A compari- 
son of the baking qualities of flours milled 
from shock threshed and stack threshed 
wheat indicated that in either case the 
mere lapse of time was of more signifi- 
cance in improving thé loaf than was the 


method of treatment. Thus we note, in 
Table II (page 10) of the circular men- 
tioned, that the shock threshed grain im- 
proved decidedly on storage, the freshly 
milled flour baked Sept. 8 yielding a 
loaf of 2,440 cc. in volume, while flour 
freshly milled from the same lot of 
grain, which was baked Nov. 4, gave a 
loaf of 2,650 cc. in volume. The latter 
was nearly equal to flour freshly milled 
from stack threshed wheat. Moreover, 
the first lot of flour milled from the 
shock threshed wheat improved when 
stored as flour, so that on Nov. 4 it baked 
out a loaf of 2,640 cc. in volume. The 
circular states, on page 7, that the 
shocks in this case had been exposed in 
the field to ‘at least two heavy rains.’ 
“Since I conducted the baking tests 
reported in Table II of the circular 
quoted, an excellent opportunity was af- 
forded me to judge of the flours in ques- 
tion, and my records do not show that 
any material difference existed in the 
flavor or other properties of the flours 
milled from shock threshed wheat aged 
in the bin, and flours milled from the 
same lot of wheat which had aged for 
several weeks in a well-built stack. 
“Subsequently these studies were re- 
peated under varying conditions, and the 
results generally confirmed those em- 


phasized above, in so far as baking quali- 
ties were concerned. While it is con- 
cluded in the circular in question that 
the added cost of stacking would be off- 
set by improvement in quality and the 
higher price resulting therefrom, in the 
later work this did not appear to be the 
case. In most instances no difference 
in commercial grade resulted, and the 
premium offered for the stack threshed 
wheat did not begin to compensate for 
the added expense of thus handling it. 
Too frequently we fail to recognize that 
farming is a business, and that any im- 
proved practice must pay the farmer in 
dollars and cents. The farmer is prob- 
ably not reimbursed for the present cost 
of stacking when he markets wheat so 
treated, unless abnormal weather condi- 
tions prevail during the period between 
harvest and threshing. Nor would the 
miller be justified in paying any consid- 
erable premium for such wheat, since 
there is no great difference in intrinsic 
value. The slight bleaching resulting 
from moderate exposure in shocks pro- 
duces no deleterious effect in the quality 
of the flour. 

“This has been repeatedly observed in 
investigations conducted in the United 
States, and has recently been taken cog- 
nizance of by the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, Mr. Wallace, in eliminating the 
word ‘bright’ from the requirements fo; 
No. 1 wheat. It has been confirmed by 
the Dominion Grain Research Labora- 
tory (Winnipeg, Man.) in the report of 
Dec. 31, 1919, which states (page 61) 
‘The effect of a large percentage of 
bleached grains in wheat would appear 
to improve the baking quality, since jn 
every case the flour from bleached sam- 
ples gave large, well-shaped loaves of 


good color, texture and general appear- 
ance. While no specific reference js 
made to flavor in this case, the presump- 
tion is that no significant impairinent 


was observed, else it would have |een 
mentioned. 

“Even slight sprouting, or the pres- 
ence in the wheat mixture of a small 
percent of sprouted kernels appears, 
from published data and from unpub- 
lished observations of the writer and 
others, to affect advantageously certain 
properties of wheat flour. The moclifi- 
cation of flavor is difficult to measure in 
such cases, but, in my opinion, has not 
been chan in an undesirable way. | 
do not wish it inferred that it is wise to 
deliberately expose wheat to the cle- 
ments unnecessarily, since changes jay 
set in which, if carried far enough, will 
result in considerable damage. ‘I hius 
there may be the appearance of a musty 
odor in wheat when stored in a d:mp 
condition. This odor would, if  })ro- 
nounced, be apt to be transmitted to the 
flour. Anyway, I doubt if grain insj).c- 
tion records would show mustiness to he 
more prevalent in commercial wheat of 
the last few crops than it was two dec- 
ades ago. The discussion in question 
does not, apparently, hinge upon mu-ti- 
ness, however, but rather upon the |ick 
of something which has previously !).«n 
present, and it is well to be exceedin:ly 
careful in attributing such lack to pres 
ent grain handling methods. 

“The second group of industries ¢«- 
cerned in handling the basic raw ma- 
terial in bread production is the trais- 
portation and merchandising group. |t 
seems that this service operates to | 
ter advantage than in the past, since 
facilities are now possessed for handli:z 
and storing grain which aid in preven - 
ing spoilage at least. Electrical ther- 
mometers are installed in the bins of 
many large elevators, which enable thei 
to detect heating if it sets in, and thus 
reduce damage from that source 
promptly handling the grain. Expe 
ments conducted by the government ani! 
states have yielded information for tlic 
guidance of elevator and transportation 
companies in the safe handling of « 
reals. . 
“When we consider the third industry, 
that of milling, we find that during tlic 
past half century or longer the millers 
attention has been sharply focused on 
the matter of producing a more high! 
refined product. Almost every new mi- 
chine or appliance introduced has been 
developed with a view toward effecting 
a more exact separation of the flour) 
endosperm from the bran and embryo 
of the kernel. Assuming that reasonal! 
success has attended such efforts, ma‘ 
it not be that the results achieved are 
reflected in part in some modification | 
flavor in the bread ultimately produced: 

“And finally, when the wheat has 
travelled its normal course, and the flour 
reaches the baker, what does he coi 
tribute to the matter of flavor? Candi«- 


‘ly, I feel that he ordinarily contribut: 


almost everything. When I observe t! 
wide variations in the flavor of loav: 
produced by different bakers from essen 
tially the same type of flour, it seem 
evident that the varying processes o 
fermentation and baking must play ai 
important part in producing those sul 
stances which are responsible for flavo' 
So much for practical observation. 
“From the theoretical standpoint ther: 
is again every reason for concluding that 
the acids, aldehydes, and other organi: 
compounds resulting from the activits 
of the various fungi in the dough ma) 
represent the major part of the combina 
tion of flavoring principles in the baked 
loaf. Certainly a loaf produced by 
chemical aération, as in the Dauglish 
process, tastes and smells decidedly dif- 
ferent from yeast leavened bread. It 
is apparently flat and unattractive to 
most palates, and on that account was 
not a commercial success. Again, yeast 
leavened and salt rising breads differ 
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j r, probably as a result of the dif- 
_— ‘= the fermentation and other 
organisms present. The last two decades 
have witnessed certain changes in bakery 
practices as well, including a tendency 
d shorter fermentation periods, the 


towar a 
use of malt preparations of various 
sorts, the widespread use of ‘flour im- 


provers,’ the introduction of compressed 
yeast produced by aération processes, 
more exact control of temperatures in 
fermentation and baking, the travelling 
oven, and other items too numerous to 
mention. 

“It is not my opinion that these have 
resulted in an impairment of flavor—in 
fact, I am not ready to admit that there 
has been any impairment—but certainly 
there might at least be modifications in 
flavor in consequence of such changes in 
practice. Is it not probable that flavor 
must be considered in working out a 
formula and shop practice, as well as 
the other factors involved in quality ? 
And is there not just a chance that in 
securing the ideal qualities of expan- 
sion, texture, and color we perhaps modi- 
fy flavor in a direction which makes less 
appeal from that standpoint?” 





ALIMENTARY PASTE MANUFACTURERS 
A special meeting of the Alimentary 
Paste Manufacturers’ Association was 
held on Sept. 8, at the Hotel McAlpin, 
New York City, presided over by Frank 
L.. Zerega, Brooklyn, to consider an ad- 
ditional brief prepared by Dr. B. R. 
Jacobs, of the National Cereal Products 
Laboratories, Washington, D. C., to be 
submitted to the Senate finance com- 
mittee, on the subject of a tariff on ali- 
mentary pastes. This brief will be pre- 
sented at an early date by Dr, Jacobs. 
Dr. H. W. Redfield, of the New York 
office of the Bureau of Chemistry, ap- 
peared before the meeting and made in- 
quiries as to the manufacture of Bologna, 


Italy, macaroni.. It was pointed out by 
the macaroni manufacturers present that 
the Bologna brand of macaroni has been 


in existence for over 100 years, while 
noodies are a newer product and are 
manufactured with and without eggs, 
coloring matter being used when eggs 
are not included in the ingredients. 

‘he association asked the co-operation 
of the Bureau of Chemistry in driving 
out adulterated food products and mis- 
branded products, and compelling those 
that are not living up to the pure food 
laws to do so, 

Manufacturers attending the meeting 
were all from the metropolitan district, 
and included Campanella & Favaro Mac- 
aroni Co., Westchester Macaroni Co., De 
Martini Macaroni Co., Atlantic Maca- 
roni Co., Federal Macaroni Co., Ronzoni 
Macaroni Co., and A. Zerega Sons, Con- 
solidated. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 





( ANADA BREAD CO, STATEMENT 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 24.—The annual 
balance sheet of the Canada Bread Co., 
Ltc., Toronto, Montreal and Winnipeg, 
has been made public. The profits for 
the year ending July 30, 1921, are given 
as “307,122, against $226,682 for the pre- 
Vious year, The statement is as follows: 


1921 1920 1919 
Botince July 1....$172,295 $103,418 $113,705 
R nue after bond 
wre 307,122 293,881 176,208 
I st from in- 
stments ...3... 17,953 16,237 19,944 





ceeseesons $497,371 $413,537 $309,858 


I reciation on 
Rt ecu ckee nese $60,000 $50,000 $50,000 
I’ nd purchase..... 12,500 12,500  ..... 
I me tax (1919- 
) sevesauebienwe 15,287 ; 9 | are 
] dividends 87,500 87,500 87,500 
I d intemege osiec. ccece 67,199 67,199 
Depreciation on 
War BORER ccscas  seses B6,216 cece 
] iotic donations, .....  ..e6s 950 





Ralance June 30,$322,083 $172,295 $103,418 

{n the annual statement to sharehold- 
ers Mark Bredin, president and general 
manager, says: 

“During the year our company has 
avain established a new record in volume 
‘ business done. We have been operat- 
x three additional plants, and the re- 
cult is reflected in our ‘net revenue for 
the year, showing an increase over 1920. 

“Since the close of our financial year, 
namely, Aug. 1, we have opened our new 
1 lant on Danforth Avenue, Toronto. 
This plant is generally recognized to be 
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the best bakery __ in Canada, both 
as to building and equipment.” 
Following are some comparisons: 


1921 1920 1919 
Current assets....$792,372 $1,115,637 $792,372 
Current liabilities 389,112 135,670 114,152 





Net working 

capital ,...... $403,260 $679,967 $678,220 

An important feature of the balance 
sheet is the increase shown in fixed as- 
sets, such as land, buildings, equipment, 
etc. This item stands at $5,345,114, an 
increase over 1920 of $487,024. This in- 
crease in operating capacity serves to 
explain the growth in earnings. There 
is a notable decrease in ingredients and 
supplies on hand of $259,569, the total 
being $238,528, due doubtless in part to 
caution on the part of the management 
because of .unsettled price conditions, 
and in part to actual lower prices. 

Accounts receivable are lower than 
last year at $115,885, indicating that ac- 
counts are in good shape. There is an 
increase in cash holdings of over $3,000, 
while investments have been reduced to 
the extent of $61,000. The surplus shows 
an increase of $224,457. Following is a 
comparison of balance sheets for the 
past three years: 

BALANCE SHEET 


Assets— 1921 1920 1919 
Cash in bank. $127,037 $123,891 $138,659 
Cash in hand. 2,183 1,903 941 
Accounts re- 

ceivable .... 115,885 122,776 86,530 
Inventories ... 238,528 498,097 131,250 
Exp. prepaid.. 9,779 9,567 6,167 
Investments .. 298,960 359,400 430,232 
Land, build- 

ings, etc, ... 5,345,114 4,858,090 4,740,636 

Liabilities— 

Current lia- 

bilities ..... 389,112 435,670 114,152 
Bondholders... 1,133,134 1,146,872 1,161,118 
Capital stock. 3,750,000 3,750,000 3,750,000 
Surplus and 

reserves .... 865,243 641,184 509,148 

A. H. Battey. 





Pending Bakery Trademarks 

The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Gahan,” on shield, with two lions and 
wheat sheaf; No. 120,665. Owner, Gahan 
Baking Co., Worcester, Mass. Used on 
doughnuts. 

“Eta”; No. 132,511. 
Biscuit Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
cuits and crackers. 

“Checker’; No. 137,377. Owner, Gandolfo- 
Ghio Milling Co., St. Louis. Used on spa- 
ghetti, macaroni, vermicelli and noodles, 

“Grandma’s”’; No, 137,381. Owner, Lantz 
Bros. Baking Co., St. Louis. Used on cakes 
and cookies. 

“Glasgow”; No. 141,009. Owner, Glasgow 
Meat Pie Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. Used 
on meat pies. 

“Marble Ring’; ‘No. 145,664. Owner, Ward 
Baking Co., New York. Used on cake. 

“Plymouth,” with ribbon bow on band 
picture of a woman; No. 145,683. Owner, 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 
Used on loaf cake. 

“Harry Stahl’s,” and picture of baker; 
No, 145,721. Owner, Harry Stahl, Seattle, 
Wash, Used on bread, biscuits and cakes. 

“Royal Lunch’; No. 145,841. Owner, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., New York. Used on 
biscuit, crackers and cakes. 

“Saltina,” and picture of ship; No. 145,- 
844, Owner, National Biscuit Co., New York. 
Used on biscuit and crackers, 

“Hallpryd”; No. 146,554. Owner, Frank 
L. Hall Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Used. on wheat 
bread and rolls, cakes and pastry. 


Owner, J. B. Carr 
Used on bis- 








Special Notices 


FIRST CLASS FLOUR SALESMAN FOR 
Wisconsin and Illinois, to sell the jobbing 
and baking trade; one who is thoroughly 
acquainted with car-lot buyers in this ter- 
ritory. John B. A. Kern & Sons, Inc., 
manufacturers of hard spring wheat and 
Wisconsin rye flours, Milwaukee, Wis, 








The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday, 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FLOUR PACKERS; MUST BE 
experienced men; 50c per hour; 12-hour- 
day basis. Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. . 


HEAD MILLER WANTED FOR 350-BBL 
water-power mill, wheat and rye; must be 
capable and be able to fill the bill in all 
respects; state salary and give reference. 
Address 47, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Several first class, wideawake, 
energetic salesmen to sell flour 
to carload jobbing and baking 
trade; must have selling experi- 
ence and acquaintance with the 
trade in territories open and 
must be able to demonstrate 
ability to produce results and 
willing to do a full day’s work, 
making small towns and doing 
resale work when necessary; no 
theorists need apply; reply in 
writing, giving full and com- 
plete history first letter. 


Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. 





A NORTHWESTERN COUNTRY MILL 
wants a good, live representative for the 
lower peninsula of Michigan; a man who 
can sell high grade western flour; either 
salary or salary and commission basis; if 
you can produce business give all particu- 
lars in your first letter. Address 96, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


WANTED — WISCONSIN REPRESENTA- 
tive by old established 3,000-bbl mill 
manufacturing high quality flour; do not 
apply unless acquainted with the trade, 
can produce a successful sales record, and 
furnish the best of references; this position 
offers excellent opportunity. for advance- 
ment and good introductory assistance 
from the mill office. Address 70, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR MAN DESIRES 
position as salesman or departmental man- 
ager with mill of established reputation, 
Address 102, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


HIGH GRADE FLOUR MILL AND GRAIN 
accountant open for immediate connection; 
formerly with 3,000-bbl Nebraska mill. 
Write, phone or wire direct. E. C, Gar- 
ratt, Schuyler, Neb. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN NORTHWESTERN 
mill of from 125 to 1,000 bbls capacity; 16 
years’ experience; can handle your mill 
satisfactorily; best of references furnished. 
Address 103, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 


WITH GOOD SPRING WHEAT OR KAN- 
sas mill desiring representation in eastern 
territory, by live, active man with good 
knowledge of business. Address 20, care 
Northwestern Miller, 23-25 Beaver Street, 
New York City. 


AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD FORE- 
man in feed or poultry feed mill; 23 years’ 
experience in molasses feeds; 20 years 
with one firm; am 44 years old and mar- 
ried, Address 101, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND. 
ent in mill of 260 to 1,000 bbis; 20 years’ 
experience, hard and soft wheats; can 
produce results that satisfy; western states 
preferred; am employed and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references. 
Address 26, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


GRAIN AND MILLING ACCOUNTANT 
wants position; reliable and _ efficient; 
bonded; can take full charge accounting 
and banking, statistical, claims, traffic; 
experience in selling and buying; age 35; 
married; salary $125; would prefer north- 
ern states. Address 72, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 























HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT DE- 
sires position in mills from 400 bbis up; 
capable of superintending the installations 
as well as diagraming hard and soft wheat 
mills; ‘will guarantee best results; can 
come on 380 days’ notice, prefer Kansas; 
salary $200 per month or better. Address 
“Northern,” 65, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AMERICAN, 36, MARRIED, 12 YEARS AN 
executive; able to organize or take full 
charge of export department of large mill; 
expert knowledge of foreign requirements 
and procedure; fluent command of Spanish 
and wide personal acquaintance in Latin- 
American and European markets; highest 
references. Address 89, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AT 
present manager of Iowa territory, wants 
to make change and get with Kansas mill 
which will co-operate with him fully; 
knows and sells large jobbers and bakers; 
splendid sales record and references; work 
on commission basis with drawing ac- 
count. Address “Results,” 86, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


A HEAD MILLER WITH RECORD OF AC- 
complishment is open for position with live 
concern in mill of 300 bbls or more ca- 
pacity; only the most exacting require- 
ments in quality and efficient plant opera- 





e tion are desired; full investigation invited, 


and personal interview arranged with the 
right concern. Address 98, care North- 
western Miller,, Minneapolis, 
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TRAFFIC MANAGER DESIRES CONNEC- 
tion with live milling or grain concern; 
thoroughly experienced in state and inter- 
state commerce, rates and transit; would 
consider combination position. Address 99, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HBAD MILLER IN MODERN MILL OF 
500 bbis or larger; wide experience and 
qualified to produce best results; experi- 
enced in cereal chemistry and can do own 
laboratory work; good references, Ad- 
dress 787, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


SALESMAN—BROAD EXPERIENCE, PAR- 
ticularly in the baking business, personal- 
ly acquainted with the baking industry 
and master bakers in southern states east 
of the Mississippi, would like to make 
connection with some mill. If interested 
write L, Adgate, 24 Regent Apt., Nor- 
folk, Va, 


EXPERIENCED MILL SUPERINTEND- 
ent, married, 35 years old, now superin- 
tendent mill having capacity 1,000 bbis 
flour, 500 bbls selfrising flour, 300 bbis 
corn meal, will be open for position Oct. 
1; have good record handling plants, 500 
bbls up, and best references. Address 
“Superintendent,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 














SALESMAN OF MORE THAN 10 YEARS’ 
experience selling flour and handling ter- 
ritorial account is open to consider propo- 
sition from a good, up-to-date, progressive 
mill that is making, or will make, a grade 

- of flour that they will guarantee to be 
equal to the best on the market and will 
back it up to the limit; territory covered, 
state of Ohio. Address ‘Flour Salesman,” 
74 E. Lane Ave, Columbus, Ohio. 





AS MANAGER OR SALES MANAGER 
with some milling concern looking for a 
man who can successfully fill such a posi- 
tion; at present connected with 600-bbl 
Kansas mill as general and sales manager 
and have every reason to believe. services 
have been satisfactory; working conditions 
not the best and expect to make change 
on this account; salary commensurate with 
ability shown. Address 784, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





A MILLING EXECUTIVE WITH MORE 
than 25 years’ experience in all depart- 
ments of the milling and grain business, 
and with splendid record as a mill man- 
ager, desires position as manager of large 
mill; advertiser has had varied experi- 
ence, has all necessary qualifications for 
success, and is desirous of demonstrating 
his fitness with some good mill, where his 
ability can be utilized; best of references, 
Address 100, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE, RENT OR EXCHANGE—MILL 
at Parker, S. D., 90-bbl capacity; com- 
pletely equipped and running; private 
trackage; change of ownership requires 
immediate deal; clear of incumbrance, 
Owner, Box 181, Parker, 8. D. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE—100-BBL FLOUR 
and feed mill; abundant water power for 
larger mill; located in one of the best 
towns in central Washington; two trans- 
continental railroads; wheat section sur- 
rounding town; owners not practical mill 
men, so will sell or lease for term of 
years, Address 95, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—ONE NORTHERN MINNE- 
sota 100-bbI mill, ample water power, con- 
crete dam, 7 acres of ground and living 
house, $12,000; one 7x18 two-pair-high 
Nordyke & Marmon feed mill, in splendid 
condition, one extra pair of rolls, $145; 
one Allis three-pair-high 9x18 mill, $90; 
one No. 1, 125-bbl capacity Alsop bleacher, 
like new, $315. Mills Machinery Exchange, 
70 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE AT REASONABLE PRICE, 
Morris grain drier, capacity 300 bus per 
hour; it has been used but very little and 
is in good condition. Marshall Milling 
Co., Marshall, Minn, 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE CHAMPION OUTFIT; 
dough divider, rounder and proofer, prac- 
tically new; will sell for $1,500, cost new 
$3,500. Address Dixie Baking Co., 3212 
Magazine Street, New Orleans, La. 





’ 
Russell’s Reports Vite 
Wheat ‘Prices and demand 
Flour CO — Daily cables world’s crops 
Corn Milling —Demand and prices 
Rye Research Work 
Can we assist you! 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 


— 











Correct Milling why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books— Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- 
ulas $1.50, 2d edition The Miller and Mill- 
ing aaa. 355 pages, 400 cuts, flows, etc., 
best published, $6.50, fo 


Chas. E. Oliver, E.M. & ME, Warsaw, Ind. 
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[SMDOSLEADING MILL & ELEVATOR BUILDERS: 


The Northwestern Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 


Feed—More Feed 


In either a single unit or a modern 
plant we can render you service 
that is nowhere else to be obtained. 
Utmost economy and efficiency un- 
der all operating conditions. | 











It means your success. 
PLANT OF AMERICAN MILLING CO., PEORIA, ILL. 


Largest and Most Modern Mixed Feed Plant in the World. Sprout, Waldron & $ ompany 
The Monarch Mill Builders 


MONARCH DESIGN MONARCH EQUIPMENT MUNCY - PENNSYLVANIA 











THIS MODERN FEED MILL 


Plant of Maritime Milling Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Has Recently Been Completed. It Has 
Every Modern Appliance for the Efficient 
Grinding of 30,000 Bags of Feed Daily. 


This Model Plant Was Constructed 
Entirely Under My Supervision. 

















In Building a New Mill or Remodeling an 
Old One See 


LS B. VEATCE re eee. 








BUILT BY 


THE BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


Specialties 


‘FIRE PROOF MILL 
BUILDINGS AND 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


OFFICES 
Flour Exchange, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS Co. PN, Lyceum Building, Duluth, Minnesota 
RAIN ELEVATORS LOCATED AT MINNEAPOLIS MINN Zz y AZ 
gL ER EV AT ORS LOCATED AT MINNEAPOLIS MINN. iy Ca SS 











Jones-Hettelsater Construction Company Burrell Engineering and Construction Company 


1102-10 Webster Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Designers and Builders MILLS and ELEVATORS Established 1897—Ineorporated 1902 Kansas City, Mo. 
’ DESIGNERS AND BUILDE 


706 Mutual Building KANSAS CITY, MO. Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Related Buildings 


























